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Abélard and Héloïse : 


eighteenth century motif 


by David L. Anderson 


The story of Abélard and Héloise clearly merits critical attention 
as one of the great myths of modern times, and may be ranked 
with Dante’s Paolo and Francesca, and Tirso’s don Juan Tenorio. 
But unlike these, it has been to a great extent either overlooked, 
or seriously misunderstood with regard to its subsequent literary 
impact’. Excluding the question of Jean Jacques Rousseau and 
La Nouvelle Héloïse, which requires further study?, the arche- 
typal story of Abélard and Héloïse occupied the minds of eight- 
eenth century writers to such an extent that in France, between 
1669 and 1761 (the respective dates of publication of the Lettres 
portugaises and La Nouvelle Héloïse), there were literally dozens 
of translations, prose versions, poems, plays, and more or less 
accurate journalistic accounts of the Historia calamitatum, and of 
the letters of Abélard and Héloïse’. 


1 Charlotte Charrier, Héloïse dans 
l’histoire et dans la légende (Biblio- 
thèque de la Revue de littérature com- 
parée, t.102: Paris 1933). 

2 Anne Marie Haynaud, Une source 
méconnue de ‘La Nouvelle Héloïse de 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, master’s thesis, 
University of Chicago, 1924. The 
author suggests some possibilities 
regarding a motif study of Rousseau’s 
novel, but does not pursue the subject 
in depth. 

8 Petri Abaelardi opera, ed. Victor 


Cousin (Parisiis 1849); Pierre Abélard, 
Historia calamitatum, éd. J. Monfrin 
(Paris 1962); J. T. Muckle, The Story 
of Abelard’s adversities (Pontifical 
institute of medieval studies: Toronto 
1964); Marcel Jouhandeau, Lettres 
d’ Héloïse et d’Abélard (Paris 1959). 
See also Paul Zumthor, ‘Héloïse et 
Abélard’, Revue des sciences humaines 
(juillet-septembre 1958), pp.313-332; 
and two important articles by father 
Muckle in Medieval studies (1950), 


xii.163-213; (1953), XV-47-94. 


STUDIES ON VOLTAIRE 


Miss Charrier describes the history of the famous medieval 
love story in literature from the twelfth to the twentieth century, 
and specifically develops the thesis that the story became hope- 
lessly distorted by the fanciful embellishments of successive 
generations of writers. According to her, the first falsifier of 
history was Abélard himself, who fabricated his so-called ‘cor- 
respondence’ with Héloïse ‘par fatuité masculine’ (pp.24, 671). 
She continues to describe further embellishments and distortions 
that resulted from Abélard’s intentional warping of the story. 
Her aim is to separate fact from fiction, and to establish a proper 
perspective of the Héloise ‘legend’ with respect to its historical 
occurrence. Charrier’s proper perspective includes a vituperative 
condemnation of the vil séducteur Abélard, and the defense of 
Héloïse in the name of all womankind. However just this per- 
spective may be, we contend that it is precisely the ‘embellish- 
ment’ and the ‘distortion’ of the story that furnish us with an 
excellent vehicle for study of emerging literary techniques in the 
eighteenth century. 

As literary motif, the story of Abélard and Héloïse subsumes 
several basic considerations which may be described generally 
in terms of end, means, and supporting themes. The most impor- 
tant of these are, respectively, character portrayal, including both 
verbal and visual portraiture, epistolary forms, and the general 
themes of victimization, impotence, and the exercise of the cre- 
ative imagination. With these considerations in mind, Abélard 
and Héloïse, and their story occupy a prominent place in the 
Enlightenment; they and their story are used explicitly in works 
such as Beauchamps’s Les lettres d’ Héloise*, and equally impor- 


4 Pierre François Godard de Beau- 
champs, Les Lettres d’Héloise et 
d’ Abailard mises en vers françois (Paris 
1714, 1721, 1737). Beauchamps’s work 
was also included in an edition of the 
Lettres portugaises, entitled Lettres 
d’amour d’une religieuse portugaise, 
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écrites au chevalier ** (La Haye 1742), 
and portions of the poem appeared in 
Fréron’s L’Année littéraire (1758), 
iv.44-51. Quotations from Beau- 
champs used here are from the third 
edition of his poem (1737). 
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tant, recognizable aspects of the story appear in works that do 
not make any specific mention of Abélard and Héloïse such as 
Montesquieu’s Lettres persanes, Guilleragues’s Lettres portu- 
gaises, and others. 


I. Beauchamps, Pope, and their imitators 


In Beauchamps’s poem (p.18) Héloïse is portrayed as the victim 
of love, who thinks herself unjustly treated—not for having been 
seduced, but for having been abandoned following Abailard’s 
mutilation. She concedes the fact that their separation is definitive 
(‘Héloïse voilée! Abailard insensible! quel obstacle à nos feux plus 
grand, plus invincible!’), but reproaches Abailard for having 
completely forgotten her when he might have at least written to 
her once in a while. She concludes, in her misery, that lovers are 
all the same, i. e., vile seducers, and that she must somehow stifle 
her persistent passion (p.24): 


Trop sensible Héloïse, étoufe ton ardeur, 

Abailard t’abandonne, imite sa froideur. 

L’ingrat n’est point touché des larmes que tu verses, 
Il craint auprés de toi de nouvelles traverses. 

Il te fuit. Il est sourd a tes gémissemens. 

Foible Héloise; ainsi sont faits tous les Amans. 


If Beauchamps’s alexandrines have a slightly maudlin ring to the 
modern ear, they were certainly intended seriously. The traditional 
gravity of alexandrine versification, together with his handling 
of the subject matter indicate that Beauchamps intended to 
portray Héloise as a woman in a state of hopeless despair, vic- 
timized by events over which she had no control (‘Du crime de 
Fulbert voulés-vous me punir?’; p.18). 

Abailard’s answer to Héloïse is partlya confession of guilt as a 
lâche séducteur (p.34), partly remorse for having forsaken Héloïse 
after the calamity (‘Privé de mes plaisirs, mortel présomptueux, / 
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je couvrois ma douleur d’un dehors vertueux’; p.30). He also 
attempts to justify his silence in life in the hope of their eventual 
reunion in death (p.39): 


Adieu, quand du trépas j’aurai senti les coups, 
Je ferai transporter mon corps auprès de vous. 
Cherissés ce dépôt, quand vous mourrés vous-même, 
Venés dans le tombeau d’un Epoux qui vous aime. 
Nous ne nous craindrons plus. Victimes de la mort, 
L’amour fera sur nous un inutile effort. 
J’en serai plus célébre, et vos cendres glacées 
Pourront auprés de moi sans crime étre placées. 


Although Beauchamps’s poetic epistles are, at best, a rather 
simplistic use of the story, they illustrate its suitability for further 
literary adaptation. Heretofore, all versions (or partial versions) 
of the letters of Abélard and Héloïse had been in prose, usually 
prefaced by a statement affirming the authenticity of the ‘trans- 
lation’. In his Préface, Beauchamps frankly states that he did not 
follow the latin original, but gave free rein to his imagination 
(p.7). He goes on to claim that poetry allows more liberty than 
prose, and that whatever, else may be true about his work, it at 
least has ‘le mérite de la nouveauté, et ce n’est pas peu de chose 
aujourd’hui’ (pp.7-8). The novelty of the work resides in the 
poetic tension created in the two-letter exchange, where Abailard 
and Héloïse are defined as the victims of a concatenation of events 
which leave them immobilized and helpless in their respective 
convents. The poetic form of their letters is complemented by 
the poetic irony (or, poetic justice) of the situation; the seducer 
is rendered impotent, while the seduced now becomes the aggres- 
sive party (but alas! to no avail) and attempts to establish domin- 
ion over her former lover. At the same time, poetic form and 
poetic irony are enhanced by the congruence of the lovers’ 
lamentations, which are prompted by altogether different reasons. 
Héloise’s letter is her reaction to the Historia calamitatum, which, 
she says, only augmented her already frustrated desires (p.9): 
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Curieuse, je louvre avec empressement; 
Je me flate, j'espère y trouver mon Amant. 
Illusion cruelle où l'Amour nous entraîne; 
Je veux me consoler, et j’irrite ma peine. 


Her letter, in turn, arouses Abailard’s chagrin, but in his case, 
because of his inability to renounce his love in favor of chaste 
virtue (p.28): 


J'ai reçu votre lettre, et je nose vous dire 

Dans quel état funeste elle a su me réduire: 

Mon trouble me fait honte, et mon coeur abbatu 
Veut en vain rappeler sa mourante vertu. 


From a structural point of view, Beauchamps’s use of the story 
contributes to the development of an Héloïse morif in that the 
polarization of the two lovers is developed thematically to provide 
a carefully conceived framework for a new character study. 
Beauchamps is primarily concerned with the theme of victimiza- 
tion, and by describing Abailard and Héloïse as the victims of 
one thing or another (i. e., love, impotence, Fulbert, death), he 
is able to create the illusion of a double portrait. The two portraits 
are unified through the medium of poetry and poetic values that 
are interwoven throughout the piece. The differences between 
Beauchamps’s work, and previous versions of the story, serve to 
recast the historical figures Abélard and Héloise in a new mold, 
while maintaining the essential uniqueness of the story. 

A part of the mould in which they are cast is the letter as a 
portrait. In pleading that Abailard write to her, Héloise compares 
the relative merits of portraits and letters in terms of truth and 


illusion (p.14): 
Un Portrait de l’absence adoucit la rigueur, 
Sa douce illusion passe des yeux au coeur; 


Et Pamour dans ses traits renouvelle sans cesse 
La Maîtresse à l’Amant, l’Amant à la Maîtresse. 


II 
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In spite of its apparently soothing qualities, the portrait is really 
an insidious, inflammatory illusion that merely aggravates the 
absence of the loved one by its constant, but inscrutable presence. 
The letter as an interior portrait, on the other hand, is extolled as 
a more penetrating (and presumably) truthful representation of 
the person in question (p.14): 


Une lettre plus vive, et toujours animée 
Nous découvre le coeur de la personne aimée. 


Appearance and reality, appropriate polarities for poetic expres- 
sion, are then applied to a consideration of art form by Beau- 
champs, and woven into the fabric of his poem. 

His lively interest in literary portraiture is also evidenced in his 
play, Le Portrait, which was first performed at the Théâtre italien 
on 9 January 1727, thirteen years after the appearance of his 
poem. The play, which served as a model for Marivaux’s Le Jeu 
de l’amour et du hasard (1730), as the title would indicate, is the 
‘representation’ of various portraits (painted, written, and verbal) 
of the principal characters, Sylvia and Valère, their disguises, 
and the confusion of their identity with that of their servants, 
Colombine and Arlequin. Similarly, Beauchamps’s poem is a 
‘representation’ in artistic form, of two portraits depicting 
Héloise and Abailard, ‘un-masked’ as it were, attempting to 
resolve their new roles in terms of their incapacity to alter the 
tragic course of events that had victimized them. Rather than 
establishing the lovers’ historical identity, or portrait, Beau- 
champs’s intent seems to have been the poetic amplification of a 
story with which his readers surely had some familiarity. 

We hasten to add that there are undeniable weaknesses in the 
poem, not the least of which is Beauchamps’s evident mediocrity 
as a poet. Asa technician, he evidently saw possibilities for devel- 
opment in the story, and proceeded to compose a workman-like 
poem that must be considered within the limitations of the 
author’s poetic intuition and talent. He did not develop a number 
of sub-themes inherent in the original story that could have been 
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(and later were) used to intensify the impact of Abélard and 
Héloïse as motif. Considering the lovers as victims, Beauchamps 
did not, for example, really develop the ideas of time and distance 
in all their ramifications. Of course, the poem does consist of two 
‘epistles’, but apart from this setting, there are few explicit refer- 
ences to time and distance as fundamental problems in the story, 
which they certainly are. 

Whatever its limitations, Les Lettres d’Héloise et d Abailard 
mises en vers françois was apparently received with some enthu- 
siasm by the reading public. The work was published on four 
separate occasions (supra, note 4), and while we have no way of 
specifically determining its ‘influence’ in the literary world, we 
can safely that it represents an important development of the 
story as motif. Along with Alexander Pope, and incidentally, 
three years ahead of Pope, Beauchamps can be considered an 
innovator in this respect. 

The prefatory Argument to Pope’s poem, Æloisa to Abelard 
(1717), is a capsule account of the medieval story, situating the 
two lovers in time, especially emphasizing their separation and 
the reawakening of their passion in their correspondence. Pope, 
as a poet, is concerned with expressing a renewal of the drama 
by means of poetry, which by definition, is the inspired use of 
figurative language and unusual contrasts to magnify certain 
essential aspects of life. As we have seen, the story of Abélard 
and Héloïse is well suited to poetic adaptation, and is in fact 
renewed and magnified by Pope and his imitators. 

Having situated Abelard and Eloisa in the twelfth century, 
Pope further narrows his subject in the Argument, placing them 
in their separate monasteries, and pinpointing the specific subject 
of his poem asa fragment, or portion of their correspondence: ‘It 
was many years after this separation that a letter of Abelard’s to 
a Friend, which contained the history of his misfortune, fell into 


5 in his Selected poetry and prose, ed. 
William K. Wimsatt (New York 
1964), pp.116-126. 
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the hands of Eloisa. This awakening all her tenderness, occasioned 
those celebrated letters (out of which the following is partly 
extracted) which give so lively a picture of the struggles of grace 
and nature, virtue and passion’ (Wimsatt, p.116). While he 
does not claim historical accuracy, Pope does suggest parentheti- 
cally that the poem is based on the actual letters. E. Audra* and 
James E. Wellington’ both treat the question of Pope’s sources 
in great detail, concluding that he did not know the original 
letters, but was familiar with the version of John Hughes (1713), 
who in turn had made extensive use of previous French editions 
(Wellington, p.21). Based then, on ‘those celebrated letters’, 
Pope’s poem, consisting of 366 lines, is a description of Eloisa’s 
psychological state of mind, caught as she is, in an impossible 
predicament—committed to both Abelard and to the church. 
She laments the loneliness of her cell and her inability to repent 
for past sins. ‘In vain lost Eloisa weeps and prays, Her heart still 
dictates and her hand obeys’ (Il.15-16). Then speaking of past 
experience, she laments her seduction but again is not able to 
repent or even regret what she had done (Il.65-72): 


Guiltless I gazed; heaven listened while you sung; 
And truths divine came mended from that tongue. 
From lips like those what precept failed to move? 
Too soon they taught me ’twas no sin to love: 
Back through the paths of pleasing sense I ran 
Nor wished an angel whom I loved a Man. 

Dim and remote the joys of saints I see; 

Nor envy them that Heaven I lose for thee. 


Even though she had been deliberately seduced, Eloisa’s union 
with Abelard is remembered and described by her as a paradisaical 


state in which there is no room for the usual moral considerations. 


5 L’ Influence française dans l’œuvre 7 Alexander Pope: ‘Eloisa to Abelard’ 
de Pope (Bibliothèque de la Revue de (University of Miami Press critical 
littérature comparée, t.75: Paris 1931). studies, no.5, 1965). 
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Like Héloïse and Mariana Alcoforado, the value of life for Eloïsa 
is synonymous with the expression of her love. She has no re- 
proaches for her seducer for having dishonoured her, but rather 
for having abandoned her when the possibility of physical love 
was brutally changed to impossibility. She indicts Abelard for 
leaving her to her own devices and frustrations, ‘in these deep 
solitudes and awful cells’. Eloisa is naturally quite sensitive to 
the memory of the mutilation and concedes the shame and pathos 
of ‘that bloody stroke’. But even if Abelard’s misfortune inspires 
her pity and horror, she cannot forget her act of sacrifice in taking 
the veil at his bidding, nor is she above bitterly accusing her 
former lover of not having understood her need for the constant 
reassurance of his love (Il.107-118): 


Canst thou forget that sad, that solemn day, 
When victims at yon altar’s foot we lay? 
Canst thou forget what tears that moment fell, 
When, warm in youth, I bade the world farewell? 
The shrines all trembled, and the lamps grew pale; 
Heaven scarce believed the Conquest it surveyed, 
And the Saints with wonder heard the vows I made. 
Yet then, to dread altars as I drew, 
Not on the cross my eyes were fixed, but you: 
Not grace, or zeal, love only was my call, 


And if I lose thy love, I lose my all. 


The emotional impact of the impossibility of Eloisa’s situation, 
her religious vows in conflict with her love for Abelard, is made 
even more intense by her awareness of the fact that in the eyes 
of the church her attitude is untenable. Unable to give up her 
love, she is also unable to accept completely her sexual yearnings 
in renunciation of the Christian god. The ambiguity ofher feelings 
is expressed with great dramatic tension in lines 257-302 where 
the rhythm of the poem accelerates in a burst of energy that 
represents Pope’s poetic synthesis of the movement between 


life and death. 
15 
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Come Abelard! for what hast thou to dread? 
The torch of Venus burns not for the dead. 
Nature stands checked; Religion disapproves; 
Even thou art cold— yet Eloisa loves. 

Ah hopeless, lasting flames! like those that burn 
To light the dead, and warm th’ unfruitful urn. 

What scenes appear where’er I turn my view? 

The dear Ideas, where I fly, pursue, 

Rise in the grove, before the altar rise, 

Stain all my soul, and wanton in my eyes. 

I waste the Matin lamp in sighs for thee, 

Thy image steals between my God and me, 
Thy voice I seem in every hymn to hear, 

With every bead I drop too soft a tear. 

When from the censer clouds of fragrance roll, 
And swelling organs lift the rising soul, 

One thought of thee puts all the pomp to flight, 
Priests, tapers, temples, swim before my sight: 
In seas of flame my plunging soul is drowned, 
While altars blaze, and Angels tremble round. 

While prostrate here in humble grief I lie, 
Kind, virtuous drops just gathering in my eye, 
While praying, trembling, in the dust I roll, 
And dawning grace is opening on my soul: 
Come, if thou darst, all charming as thou art! 
Oppose thyself to heaven; dispute my heart; 
Come, with one glance of those deluding eyes 
Blot out each bright Idea of the skies; 

Take back that grace, those sorrows, and those tears; 
Take back my fruitless penitence and prayers; 
Snatch me, just mounting, from the blest abode; 
Assist the fiends, and tear me from my God! 

No, fly me, fly me, far as Pole from Pole; 
Rise Alps between us! and whole oceans roll! 
Ah, come not, write not, think not once of me. 
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Nor share one pang of all I felt for thee. 

Thy oaths I quit, thy memory resign; 

Forget, renounce me, hate whate’er was mine. 
Fair eyes, and tempting looks (which yet I view!) 
Long loved, adored ideas, all adieu! 

Oh Grace serene! oh virtue heavenly fair! 
Divine oblivion of low-thoughted care! 

Fresh blooming Hope, gay daughter of the sky! 
And Faith, our early immortality! 

Enter, each mild, each amicable guest; 

Receive, and wrap me in eternal rest! 


The passage is extremely rich in liturgical imagery, which is 
applied both to the ‘hopeless, lasting flames’ (1.261) of her love 
for Abelard, and to religious faith and immortality (1.300). 
Abelard’s absence, or death, does nothing to extinguish Eloisa’s 
love, which is tantamount to life (‘Even thou art cold—yet 
Eloisa loves’). In ecclesiastical terms, of course, death zs life 
eternal, and while Abelard and the church are certainly con- 
trasted here, they are also curiously blended in Eloisa’s inability 
to make up her mind which life, or which death to choose. Her 
thoughts of Abelard can certainly be assigned to the realm of 
erotic fantasy, completely beyond reach, and similarly, her 
inability to forget Abelard makes her desire for Christian immor- 
tality through death equally impossible. Imprisoned behind the 
‘relentless walls’ of her convent, Pope fixes Eloisa in a kind of 
Limbo in which she is forever doomed to dream of phantom 
Abelards who vanish as she reaches out her arms (ll.239-240). 
Eloisa’s erotic illusions are complemented by the pietistic illusion 
of celestial voices calling her to death (Il.309-312): 


‘Come, sister, come!’ (it said, or seemed to say) 
‘Thy place is here, and sister, come away! 
Once like thyself, I trembled, wept, and prayed: 


Love’s victim then, though now a sainted maid: 
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Her death wish is predicated on much the same idealistic basis 
as that of Abailard in Beauchamps’s poem, where the imperfec- 
tions of terrestrial life are contrasted with a supposed idyllic 
union in death. 

Pope’s Abelard is a silent figure made all the more effective by 
the absence of a response (impotence) to Eloisa’s letter. Eloisa’s 
epistle can be described as the systematic reduction of the original 
medieval story (Historia calamitatum) to a poetic unity in which 
human frailty is balanced by the illusory potential of the imagi- 
nation. Life and death are dreams which, in the absence of sensory 
percepts, are identified as realities. Eloisa’s experience is indelibly 
etched in her memory (‘Canst thou forget...?’) and is effectively 
relived in spite of the intervening passage of time. Time and 
distance, rather than simply providing the pretext for Eloisa’s 
letter (as was the case with Beauchamps’s Lettres), are extended 
from their finite value to the infinite. Eloisa’s numerous references 
to the physical confines of the convent, or to the geographical 
confines of the earth, occur regularly throughout the poem, 
usually in apposition to a cosmic view of the limitless expanse 
of time and space. 

The last twenty lines of the poem (11.345-366), further project 
the story of Abelard and Eloisa in time by applying its universal 
aspects to future time, and future lovers (11.359-366, my empha- 
sis): 


And sure, if fate some future bard shall join 

In sad similitude of griefs to mine, 

Condemned whole years in absence to deplore, 

And image charms he must behold no more; 

Such if there be, who loves so long, so well; 

Let him our sad, our tender story tell; 

The well-sung woes will sooth my pensive ghost; 
He best can paint ‘em who shall feel’ em most 
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I emphasize 359-362 to illustrate the interior projection of the 
archetypal story in three dimensions; that is, from the Argument, 
to Eloisa’s cell, to the lines quoted above, the diagonal movement 
of Pope’s work reveals the original story, his poetic reinter- 
pretation of the story, and his suggestion of its future ampli- 
fication. 

According to Wellington (pp.24-25), Eloisa to Abelard was 
extremely popular in England in the eighteenth century, and 
was included in no fewer than seven collections of Pope’s poetry: 
1717, 1718, 1720, 1736, 1740, 1743 and 1751. The poem was 
also very well known in France, and was brought out in at least 
six translations in both poetry and prose. Generally speaking, 
the French versions of Eloisa to Abelard conform to Pope’s 
expression rather scrupulously. There is, of course, some textual 
embroidery, which seems to be for rhetorical effect, and for 
modifying or expanding Pope’s treatment of the story. Feutry’s 
version, which first appeared in 175 1°, follows Pope’s text closely, 
and includes the Argument. In his prefatory statement Au Lecteur, 
Feutry expresses his critical judgment on both the poem itself, 
and on the subject matter of the poem: 


Voici une Traduction d’un des plus beaux morceaux 
de Poésie du célebre M. Pope. Ce sujet, quoiqu’usé 
et rebatu, devient nouveau par la façon dont il Pa 
traité: on y retrouve par-tout le Poéte Anglois, ce 
feu, ces images, et ces traits qui le caractérisent 


(Feutry, p.2). 


Feutry’s interest then, resides in the manner in which the subject 
is treated (the renewal of the subject) as much as in the subject 
itself. As poetry, Feutry’s verses leave much to be desired, but 


8 Aimé Ambroise Joseph Feutry, subsequent edition of Feutry’s poem 
Epitre d Héloise à Abailard (Londres (1758), but if it is extant, I have not 
1751). According to Fréron (L’ Année been able to locate it. I use the 1751 
littéraire [1758], iv.30), there was a version. 
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even as a second-rate poet, he recognized that Pope’s use of the 
story was precisely as a literary motif, renewed ‘par la façon dont 
il Pa traité”. 

The prose version of the duchesse d’Aiguillon® is prefaced by 
an Abrégé de la vie d’ Abailard (pp.i-viii)”, which is a reasonably 
accurate, and detailed account of the medieval story. At the 
conclusion of the Abrégé, the author-editor (Morin) establishes 
the point of contact between the original correspondence of 
Abélard and Héloïse, and Pope’s poem: ‘L’Epitre de Pope dont 
il s’agit ici, n’est qu’une imitation amplifiée de ces Lettres’ 
(p.viii). The Abrégé (eight pages long compared with Pope’s 
brief paragraph in the Argument), together with the prose 
translation of Pope’s ‘imitation amplifiée’ represent a further 
literary embellishment of the Historia calamitatum, and the cor- 
respondence of the twelfth-century lovers. The historicity of 
the story is brought into greater relief by the Abrégé, which 
frames Aiguillon’s adaptation of the Æloisa in French, and in 
prose fiction. 

As a piece of prose fiction, several times removed from the 
original, Aiguillon’s work generally follows Pope’s thematic 
development in most details. Her prose style, however, reveals 


9? Anne Charlotte de Crusol-Flo- the followinginformation:‘Le morceau 


rensac, duchesse d’Aiguillon, Epitre 
d’ Héloise à Abailard, traduite de lan- 
glois de Pope (Genéve 1758). 

10 both Aiguillon’s story, and its pre- 
face (Abrégé de la vie d’ Abailard), 
appeared anonymously in 1758. In his 
review of the work, Fréron (p.42) 
identifies the editor and the author of 
the Abrégé, as a certain ‘Marin’, but 
professes ignorance concerning the 
identity of the translator. The table of 
contents of the same Année littéraire 
lists the author as madame ***, Colar- 
deau’s poetic imitation of Pope (see 
below, note 11), is prefaced by an 
identical Abrégé, and is annotated with 
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qu’on va lire est de M. Morin, Censeur 
Royal et de la Police. On le trouve a la 
téte d’une traduction en prose de 
l'Epître de Pope. Cette traduction 
écrite avec beaucoup de chaleur, fait 
honneur à la plume qui l’a produite’ 
ii.7). In all likelihood, the prose trans- 
lation in question is that of Aiguillon; 
hence Colardeau’s poem is posterior 
to the prose version. Colardeau wrote 
his poem, however, in 1757. It was 
published in part in L’ Année littéraire 
(1757), viii.131-140, with Fréron’s 
commentary. There must have been 
then, an earlier version of Aiguillon’s 
translation of 1758. 
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a somewhat more painterly image of Héloïse than was the case 
in the Eloisa, and the embroidery serves to focus the reader’s 
attention on her physical, as well as her mental image. The 
following passages illustrate the similarity and the difference 
between Eloisa to Abelard (11.331-335): 


See from my cheek the transient roses fly! 
See the last sparkle languish in my eye! 

Till every motion, pulse, and breath be o’er; 
And even my Abelard be loved no more. 


O Death all-eloquent! 


and Aiguillon’s translation (pp.14-15): ‘Les roses de son teint 
ont disparu, une pâleur mortelle couvre ses jeux. Elle est sans 
mouvement, elle ne respire plus, c’en est fait, Héloise a cessé de 
vivre, Abailard cesse d’être aimé. O Mort!’ The shift from Pope’s 
first person (interior) description to Aiguillon’s third person 
(exterior) description is the salient difference of the later work. 
Héloise does speak in Aiguillon’s epistle, but her (Aiguillon’s) 
occasional recourse to objective, exterior description illustrates 
a tendency which characterizes the use of Héloïse as motif in 
France; that is, the periodic interruption of the movement of 
a work, at a critical point, by what might be termed a still-life 
portrait. 

In Colardeau’s poetic imitation of Pope", Héloïse is fixed, as it 
were, in a verbal still-life portrait at the moment the poem begins. 
‘Héloise est supposée dans sa Cellule, occupée à lire une Lettre 
d’ Abailard, et à y faire réponse’ (ii.19; author’s emphasis). This 
emphasis upon Héloïse’s image, fixed in the mind’s eye of the 
reader, imparts an additional meaning in view of the circum- 
stances of publication. As noted below, Colardeau made use of 


11 Charles Pierre Colardeau, Lettre twenty-six editions of Colardeau’s 
d’ Héloise à Abailard, traduction libre poem between 1757 and 1841. Quota- 
de M. Pope, par M. C. *** (Au Paraclet tions used here are from Oeuvres com- 
1758). There were no fewer than  plètes de m. Colardeau (Liège 1778). 
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the rather transparent stance of anonymity, signing his work 
‘M. C. ***,’ but more importantly, he added a spatial and temporal 
dimension to his poem in claiming that it was published ‘Au 
Paraclet’. His eighteenth century amplification of the medieval 
story returns in time and place to the original events, and phoenix- 
like, emerges from Abélard’s Paraclete as a reincarnation of the 
archetypal story”. 

Colardeau further embellished Pope’s Eloisa in his Fragment 
d’une réponse d’ Abailard à Héloïse (iii.334-338). And while he 
left the fragment unfinished, he obviously had intended to 
balance the poetic portrait of Héloise by a similar one of Abailard. 
This unfinished piece was later ‘finished’ by two other poets, 
Thibouville*, and Dorat. The latter is of interest here for two 
reasons: first, he precedes Abailard’s answer to Héloise with the 
same kind of a verbal portrait that appeared at the beginning of 
Colardeau’s Lettre d’ Héloise. “Abailard est occupé dans sa 
retraite à des Lectures Sacrées, à l’instant qu’il reçoit la lettre 
d’Héloise’ (Dorat, p.r). Secondly, both Colardeau and Dorat 
were interested in composing héroïdes in Ovidian fashion, and 
both did so making use of the same sort of archetypal inspiration 
and the same techniques of literary portraiture. Like Beauchamps 


12 the same technique had been used 
previously in a late seventeenth cen- 


as a rival in love, along with the admis- 
sion that, ‘la jalousie que l’on a voulu 


tury work, variously attributed to 
F. N. Du Bois and Jacques Alluis, with 
the romanesque title, Le Philosophe 
amoureux, histoire galante, contenant 
une Dissertation curieuse sur la vie de 
Pierre Abaillard et celle d’ Héloyse, avec 
les Intrigues amoureuses des memes per- 
sonnes auxquelles on a joint plusieurs 
Lettres d’Héloyse à Abaillard, et les 
Réponses du même à cette Belle (Au 
Paraclet 1696). Reprinted six times 
between 1696 and 1723. The ‘Disser- 
tation curieuse” is also interesting in 
that it introduces an historical figure, 
Albéric (Abélard’s intellectual enemy), 
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faire paroitre dans Abaillard contre 
Albéric tient plutôt de l’incident du 
roman que de l’évenement historique’ 
(Le Philosophe amoureux, p.20). The 
tension between fact and fiction is 
openly acknowledged here, as it well 
may be, since the author has indeed 
made a so-called rivalry a fact, and the 
real story a fiction. 

18 Henri Lambert d’Herbigny, mar- 
quis de Thibouville, Réponse d’ Abai- 
lard a Héloise (Paris 1758). 

14 Claude Joseph Dorat, Abailard a 
Héloïse, troisième édition revue et 
augmentée (Amsterdam 1761). 
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and Pope, they approach the subject with the idea of renewing 
it, Or projecting it as an ‘amplified imitation’, by means of a series 
of verbal portraits. In 1758 Colardeau’s Héroide, Armide à 
Renaud was published along with one of the editions of his Lettre 
d’ Héloïse, and in the following year, Dorat published two editions 
of an Aéroide entitled, ‘Julie, fille d’ Auguste, à Ovide (La Haye 
1759). Dorat sets forth both his approach and his technique in 
an Avertissement: ‘Julie est une de ces femmes que leur galanterie 
a rendu célebres. On compte Ovide parmi ses Amans. Presque 
tous ceux qui ont parlé de ce Poéte, soupçonnent même que cet 
amour a été une des causes de son exil. C’est sur cette conjecture 
que j’ai travaillé; d’ailleurs, quand elle seroit fausse, ce n’est point 
la première fois que la Poësie a secoué le joug de l'Histoire, pour 
ne s'attacher qu’à la vraisemblance. L'Histoire nous dépeint Julie, 
avec les traits les plus odieux: j’ai été obligé de les adoucir; j’ai fait, 
il est vrai, une Amante passionnée, qui sacrifie tout à son amour’ 
(Dorat, Julie, pit). Dorat indeed ‘shook the yoke of history’, 
distorting it almost beyond recognition. His story of Julie and 
Ovide bears a striking resemblance to the story of Héloise and 
Abélard in both form and theme. Even though the basic ingredient 
of physical castration is absent in the Héroide, the portrayal of 
historical figures as the victims of parental hostility, the separation 
of lovers in time and space, the function of memory and human 
imaginative faculties, are all prominent considerations here just 
as they are in his Abazlard. 

Dorat’s continuation of Colardeau was first printed, in part, 
by Fréron, in L’ Année littéraire of 1758 (supra, note 4), under 
the title, Nouvelle réponse d’ Abailard. Previous references have 
been made to this number of L’ Année littéraire, and it should be 
pointed out that Fréron comments, and extracts seven different 
versions of the Abélard-Héloise story in that particular issue 
(pp.26-5 4, 263-266). Parenthetically, this is of special significance 
in view of the fact that Rousseau was busily engaged in writing 
La Nouvelle Héloise at this very time (1756-1761), and was cer- 
tainly familiar with L’ Année littéraire. 
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Another literary journal with which Rousseau was familiar was 
the Journal étranger, which was edited by Rousseau’s friend and 
correspondent Alexandre Deleyre from 1756 to 1758. For the 
present discussion it is germane to point out that the Journal 
étranger of April 1757 included the following article: “Epitre 
d’Héloise à Abailard, traduite de PAnglois de M. Pope’ (pp.153- 
170). The translation is in prose, and is quite faithful to Pope’s 
original. The title of the translation is followed by an exact ren- 
dition of the Argument, and by a short paragraph attributing the 
translation to Coyer, who has, we are told, ‘le talent d’éclairer le 
peuple, sans offenser le Gouvernement’ (p.153). Having intro- 
duced the subject and the translator, the editor (Deleyre) inserts 
the following statement almost surreptitiously (pp.153-154, 
Deleyre’s emphases): ‘Héloïse est représentée en contemplation 
devant un Crucifix, une téte de mort, une écritoire et une lettre 
qu’elle écrit à Abailard. 4u bas du portrait on lit ces mots: Ah, 
Parjure! on te croît ’épouse de Dieu, et tu brûles pour un 
homme! Voici la Lettre.’ The caption is from Pope (‘Ah wretch! 
believed the spouse of God in vain, / Confessed within the 
slave of love and man’), and does in fact follow one of the 
most striking passages that express Eloisa’s thanatophilia, or, 
téte de mort. All of Pope’s imitators emphasize this statement 
in one way or another, but Deleyre is the first to actually use 
it to describe what amounts to a sujet d’estampe, similar to 
those executed for La Nouvelle Héloise. 

It is quite clear that, with the exception of Alexander Pope, the 
authors discussed here are of third or fourth magnitude, and that 
their literary merit resides primarily in the manipulation of 
archetypal forms and themes. The unusual intensity of the 
Abélard-Héloise story, and its residual ties with epistolary and 
memoir forms, make it especially appropriate for experimenta- 
tion as literary motif. Within an historical frame of reference, the 
very rich thematic sub-strata provide a multitude of possibilities 
for character portrayal, portraits, or images with a spatio-tem- 
poral effect akin to phantasmagoria—the victimization of the 
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lovers, their separation, their impotence, and finally, their death, 
are recalled dramatically, then recede into the historical distance 
to be replaced by a still-life image associating the tragedy of life 
(history) with the potentiality of art (fiction). The life-to-death 
imagery of the phenomenological world together with the spe- 
cifically Roman Christian context of the works cited, suggest 
the apocalyptic role assigned to the ‘amplified imitations’ of the 
Abélard-Héloise story, in poetry and prose, by Beauchamps, 
Pope, and their imitators in the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. But if, indeed, the medieval story is to qualify as a genuine 
literary motif, it must do so beyond the bounds of explicit expe- 
rimentation; that is, the symbolic patterns of the story must also 
be recognized as the hallmark of literature that does not deal 
specifically with Abélard and Héloïse. 


II. Lettres portugaises, persanes, péruviennes.... 


Although strictly speaking, the Lettres portugaises (1669)* 
have no apparent connection with Abélard and Héloïse, their 
appearance marks the beginning of the popular use of epistolary 
form and an Héloïse motif as an organizing pattern for the novel. 
This, of course, does not mean that all epistolary novels reflect 
such a motif, or that this motif is manifested in epistolary form 
exclusively. The real intent of this inquiry is to demonstrate the 
convergence of epistolary genres and specific themes—a conver- 
gence representing a major redefinition of literary hypostasis in 
the early eighteenth century. The letters of a letter-novel, like 
poetic epistles, immediately suggest distance on the one hand, 
and the authentic relationship of two or more persons on the 
other. The specific themes of impotence and victimization con- 
sistently imply their opposites, potency and hoax, which in turn 


15 Lettres portugaises, Valentins, et 
autres oeuvres de Guilleragues, éds. 
F. Deloffre et J. Rougeot (Paris 1962). 
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reflect the capacity of man to deal with his condition in symbolic 
terms. 

The Lettres portugaises, long accepted as a bona fide translation 
of the letters of Mariana Alcoforado to her lover, have stimulated 
almost as much academic debate as the correspondence of 
Abélard and Héloïse. In recent years, scholars tend to attribute 
the Lettres portugaises to Guilleragues, but concede that the 
novel is based on historical fact (Deloffre, pp.v-xxiii). The novel 
consists of five letters from Mariana, in her convent in Béja, to 
her lover, the count of Chamilly, in far-away France. Like 
Héloise, Mariana is confronted with the conflict of her religious 
vows, her love, and her family situation. Her letters, like those 
of Héloise, are passionate, consuming expressions of her love and 
her despair: ‘je ne me repens point de vous avoir adoré, je suis 
bien aise que vous m’ayez séduite; votre absence rigoureuse, et 
peut-être éternelle, ne diminue en rien l’emportement de mon 
amour... je ne mets plus mon honneur et ma religion qu’à vous 
aimer éperdument toute ma vie’ (Deloffre, p.45). In a sense, the 
count’s deception of his former mistress is then defined in 
terms of Guilleragues’s deception of the reading public, while 
Mariana’s powerlessness to realize her love is resolved in terms 
of an eternal presence and the authentic religiosity of her 
feelings. 

In his prefatory statement, au lecteur, Guilleragues naturally 
insists upon the authenticity of his ‘translation’: ‘J’ai trouvé les 
moyens, avec beaucoup de soin et de peine, de recouvrer une 
copie correcte de la traduction de cinq Lettres portugaises qui 
ont été écrites à un gentilhomme de qualité, qui servait en Por- 
tugal’ (Deloffre, p.37). From the reader’s point of view, the five 
letters are then historically authentic, but incomplete. The reader 
is left to deduce imaginatively the missing elements of the story: 
a French officer stationed in Portugal seduced an attractive young 
nun, and loved her with the assurance that theirs was an eternal 
love. He was recalled to France suddenly (and conveniently), 
wrote a few noncommital letters to his former mistress, and soon 
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ceased to acknowledge her existence. In addition to furnishing 
the reader with hints concerning the history of the affair, the five 
letters from Mariana serve to focus his attention on the victim, 
and on her psychological state of mind in the period of time 
between the first letter and the fifth, when she gives up all hope 
of requited love. In this manner, the Lettres portugaises represent 
a kind of portrait literature of great versatility. The portrait of 
Mariana is etched with considerable artistry by Guilleragues, 
who, in five short epistles, portrays a multitude of both deliberate 
and capricious changes in Mariana’s feelings and moods. From 
one sentence to another she moves from hope to suspicion, from 
joy to despair, and from bitter recrimination to self-abnegation. 
‘J'avoue cependant que l’occasion que mon frère m’a donné, de 
vous écrire a surpris en moi quelques mouvements de joie, et 
qu’elle a suspendu pour un moment le désespoir où je suis, Je 
vous conjure de me dire pourquoi vous vous êtes attaché à 
m’enchanter comme vous avez fait, puisque vous saviez bien que 
vous deviez m’abandonner? Et pourquoi avez-vous été si acharné 
à me rendre malheureuse? que ne me laissiez-vous en repos dans 
mon cloître? vous avais-je fait quelque injure? Mais je vous 
demande pardon: je ne vous impute rien; je ne suis pas en état de 
penser à ma vengeance, et j’accuse seulement la rigueur de mon 
destin’ (Deloffre, pp.41-42). 

Mariana’s vacillating moods gravitate toward the unhappy 
aspects of her plight, and where her first letter began in a melan- 
choly, but hopeful tone, the fifth letter begins and ends in the 
most abject despair. ‘Je vous écris pour la dernière fois, et j'espère 
vous faire connaître, par la différence des termes et de la manière 
de cette lettre, que vous m’avez enfin persuadée que vous ne 
m’aimez plus, et qu’ainsi je ne dois plus vous aimer’ (Deloffre, 
p.61; my emphasis). As verbal portraiture then, the five letters, 
individually and as a whole, emerge as a carefully orchestrated 
movement of time, human emotions, and the terms and manners 
of communicative symbols (i. e., word order, and epistolary 
form). 
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As suggested above, the role of the reader here is of capital 
importance; that is, he must imagine, from the terms and manners 
of the letters, and by imagining, complete the rableau suggested 
by the psychological portrait of Mariana. Such a tableau would 
include both the historical background of Mariana’s story, and 
the suggestive or symbolic background of historical antecedents, 
such as the Abélard-Héloise story. This association is corrobo- 
rated by specific references, such as that of Pierre Bayle in his 
Dictionnaire historique et critique. In his article on Abélard and 
Héloise, Bayle develops the history of the two lovers in consi- 
derable detail, providing a wealth of peripheral information 
concerning persons and events of the time. Both articles no doubt 
contributed to the general knowledge of Abélard and Héloïse, 
but most importantly, we find that Bayle took particular pains 
not only to render an accurate historical account of the story, 
but to add literary comments of great interest. In the article on 
Héloïse, for example, he states that, ‘Elle avoit conçu un amour 
si chaud et si effréné qu’il étouffa dans son ame tous les sentiments 
de Phonneur; et il jetta de si profondes racines, et démonta de 
telle sorte son esprit, qu’elle n’en guérit jamais. On eut beau 
mutiler le pauvre Abélard; elle eut beau prendre le voile, il lui 
resta toujours un grain de cette folie: et ce n’est point par les lettres 
Portugaises qu’on a commencé de conoitre qu’il n’apartient qu’à 
des Religieuses de parler d'amour’ (Bayle, 1715, ii.412-413; my 
emphasis). 

As a reader and an interpreter Bayle essentially defines the 
Lettres portugaises as a part of a significant morif tradition, in 
which it is uniquely the province of nuns to speak of love. The 
juxtaposition of religion and love, while certainly not a new 
phenomenon in literature, and while often regarded as icono- 
clastic in eighteenth-century France, begins to assume a deeper 


16 Pierre Bayle, Dictionnaire histo- For the 1702 and 1715 editions see 
rique et critique (Rotterdam 1697, 1702, also the Supplément (Genève 1722), 
1715): articles: ‘Abélard’ and ‘Héloïse’ p.216. 
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meaning in view of the total literary background of epistolary 
forms. As a significant, symbolic form, the love letters ofa portu- 
guese nun is a continued attempt to reduce the human condition 
to its three most basic elements: physical limitation, physical 
capacity, and imaginative or linguistic capacity. The latter, of 
course, becomes the dominant value, elevating the act of creative 
writing to an apocalyptic level either with or without a specifi- 
cally religious context. As we have seen, the active intellectual 
collaboration of author, protagonist, and reader is necessary 
fully to comprehend the implications of this morif pattern. 

One of the implications of the Héloïse motif in eighteenth- 
century French literature is that developing techniques in prose 
fiction reveal, with increasing complexity, a tendency to relate a 
world-view to the iconic basis of the novel. Such is the case in 
Montesquieu’s Lettres persanes (1721). His representation of 
two diametrically opposed worlds, and their diametrically 
opposed values, is the most obvious kind of appeal for tolerance 
and eclecticism. But while literary voyages of discovery are 
supposed to describe civilizations, Montesquieu’s use of letter 
form in this connection is really something of an innovation. 
Complementing his respective tableaux of Europe and the middle 
east, the coordinated exchange of letters provides a series of 
unusual portraits, places, and ideas, including several interior 
amplifications such as the Histoire d’Aphéridon et d’ Astarté 
(letter 67), Histoire d’ Ibrahim et d’ Anais (letter 141), and the 
more famous story of the Troglodytes (letters 11-14). 

The historical authenticity of the Lettres persanes cannot be 
contested, at least, if we are to believe the claim of Montesquieu, 
the ‘translator’. In part, such an absurd claim was necessary as an 
alternative to inviting the scorn of the reading public for the 
composition of a mere ‘novel’, generally held to be frivolous, and 


17 Montesquieu, Lettres persanes, éd. 
Paul Verniére, Classiques Garnier 
(Paris 1960). 
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of dubious moral value. At the same time, the claim of historical 
authenticity, and the realistic use of epistolary form provide a 
versimilar crucible for the development of theme. The question 
of impotence, for example, is a prominent theme in the Lettres 
persanes; it is structurally related to Montesquieu’s use of letter 
form, and his claims of historical authenticity in the creation of 
verbal portraits. The most obvious example of impotence as 
theme in the novel resides in the spatial tension between the first 
eunuch in charge of the harem, and his master Usbek, ina relatively 
helpless situation in distant France. The carefully orchestrated 
correspondence between master and slave, while providing the 
reader with intermittent glimpses of the harem, reveal a distinct 
movement from order to disorder, culminating in the death of 
the first eunuch and the disintegration of the harem as a social 
unit. 

The theme of impotence is balanced by Montesquieu’s consi- 
deration of the religious values and institutions of Christianity, 
Judaism, and Islam. Letters 46-64 are particularly rich in the 
development of thematic contrasts. Reflections on the relative 
merits of the three religions are interspersed with vivid portrayals 
of the relationships of men and women in various societies. 
Letter 46 is a general discussion of religion, followed at intervals 
by descriptions of an outing taken by the wives and concubines 
of Usbek (highlighted by the slaughter of two male witnesses 
who happened to be in the wrong place at the wrong time); the 
marriage of the white eunuch Cosrou and the slave Zélide (let- 
ter 53); the enforced isolation of Usbek’s daughter at age seven 
(letter 63); and finally, letter 64 describing the increasing disorder 
in the harem. From a thematic point of view, these four letters 
illustrate the same central themes in the story of Abélard and 
Héloïse, transposed in terms of Persian socio-religious values. 
The four letters are balanced, moreover, by the descriptions of 
similar European practices: the deceits of marital relationships 
in France (letter 55); the characteristics of monastic life (letter 61); 
the frivolity of European women (letters 52 and 63). The simi- 
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larities and differences of the two societies are thus unified in 
literary form, effecting a synthesis of that which is apparently 
irreconcilable. Clearly, the whole thing is completely artificial; 
but contrary to the artificiality represented by the so-called 
‘marriage’ of a eunuch, or the so-called ‘sanctity’ of a mono- 
gamous Christian marriage, the value of the Lettres persanes is 
precisely its deliberate artificiality, or art. Montesquieu’s so-called 
chaine secréte, in the context of the present discussion, might then 
be defined as an art process linking failure in life, with success in 
that which is not life, or death. The tragic overtones of Roxane’s 
suicide are attenuated by the fact that her last act is a creative one. 
In her hatred and frustration, she succeeds in conveying the 
message that she has really been free in her servitude: ‘J’ai pu 
vivre dans la servitude, mais j’ai toujours été libre: j’ai réformé 
tes lois sur celles de la Nature, et mon esprit s’est toujours tenu 
dans l’indépendance’ (p.334). 

As an unwilling concubine, Roxane’s role may be considered 
a variant of the ‘unwilling nun’ theme of Héloise literature. The 
parallel is closer than it seems if we consider that as members of 
a religious community, women like Héloise and Mariana Alco- 
forado are ostensibly the brides of Christ. Their pronounced 
indifference to Christ, in favor of a more tangible object for their 
passions, resembles Roxane’s hatred of her distant master (sym- 
bolized also by the eunuchs), and her successful search for 
physical gratification elsewhere. The fact that gratification is as 
short lived for a Persian woman as it is for a Portuguese or a 
Parisian is a part of the frustration of life subsumed in the use of 
the Héloïse mozif: Against the background of Franco-Persian 
contrasts, the portrait of Roxane clearly becomes the dominant 
image of the novel, ‘re-forming’ the laws of society ‘sur celles de 
la Nature’. The coherence of the novel is, in fact, predicated on 
the recognition of this image as a symbol, recalling the famous 
or infamous women of history and literature (not to mention 
the interior amplification of Astarté and Anais, previously men- 
tioned). 
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Like the close-up portraits of Roxane and the Portuguese nun, 
a host of mid-eighteenth century heroines are depicted as vic- 
tims of one vile seducer or another, while they also serve to 
reshape the world, their world, in a literary attemps to reconcile 
their frustrations and their aspirations. To this end, the ‘one- 
way’ epistolary novel, where the letters of only one correspondent 
are recorded, focuses the reader’s attention on the development 
of a single personality, as was the case in the Lettres portugaises. 
The overall effect of the single correspondent technique is similar 
to that of the memoir novel, such as Les Egarements du cœur et de 
l'esprit (1738). The same author, in his Lettres de la marquise 
de M*** (1732)**, portrays his heroine in a one-way correspond- 
ence, isolating the Marquise from her surroundings by means 
of periodic missives that reveal changes in her feelings and moods 
in reaction to exterior events. The portrait of the marquise 
changes in the course of the novel; she is depicted (or rather, 
expresses herself) first as a devoted wife, then as an intimate 
friend of the comte, then as a passionate lover, and finally, an 
abandoned mistress on the verge of death. 

From a technical point of view, Crébillon makes very astute 
use of two different kinds of missives from the same correspond- 


18 by Claude Prosper Crébillon, 
in Romanciers du XVII siècle, éd. 
Etiemble (Paris 1965), ii. 

19 Lettres de la marquise de M** au 
comte de R**, éd. Emile Henriot 
(Paris 1959). In his well documented 
work The Epistolary novel (Philadel- 
phia 1933) G. F. Singer comments 
(p.51) upon the popularity of Crébil- 
lon’s novel in translation, and notes 
its association with Héloise literature 
in general: ‘It is interesting to note that 
on the title page of the Letters from the 
Marchioness de M..., to the Count de 
R... Translated from the original 
French, by Mr. Samuel Humphreys 
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there is reprinted a ‘blurb’ from the 
Journal of Literature of 1734 which 
runs as follows: “If any Love-Letters 
may be rank’d with the celebrated ones 
of Abelard and Eloisa; those of a 
Religious Portuguese Lady, and those 
of the Chevalier de Her ... [Fon- 
tenelle]; They are These of the Mar- 
chioness of M...tothe CountofR... 
They have the Fire, the Turn, the 
Spirit, and easy Air of those we have 
mentioned: They furnish us besides 
with this useful lesson, That Guilty 
Love must expect to meet with un- 
happy Consequences.” ’ 
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ent—the letter, and the if/er. In her letters, the marquise de- 
scribes actions, events, and physical appearances, as well as her 
emotional responses to the situations in which she finds herself. 
These letters are then punctuated at irregular intervals by billets, 
usually arranging or cancelling a meeting with her lover. In 
contrast to the letters, the Marquise’s billets are brief and laconic, 
only registering her emotions with some specific reference to 
time and place. That is, the emotional or physical portrait of M** 
is juxtaposed in capsule form with a direct reference to a past or 
future meeting with her lover. 

While the letter-é4i//et combination represents the formulary 
tone of the novel, it is also characterized by an intricate thematic 
pattern. The work is prefaced by an Extrait d’une lettre de 
Madame de *** (who incidentally, was also one of the comte 
de R***’s mistresses) à M. de **, The reader is thus thrice removed 
from the event. The marquise wrote the letters, madame de ** 
found them, gave them to m. de ***, who presumably had them 
published, furnishing us with an extract of the letter he received 
from madame de ***. The latter, moreover, took remarkable 
liberties with the letters she found, reducing their number from 
five hundred to seventy, and admitting that she had even revised 
a few of those she kept, ‘par des raisons de bienséance et de ména- 
gement’ (p.2). While providing the letters with a certain histo- 
ricity, the Extrait also provides a structural basis for the develop- 
ment of themes in the novel. Madame de ** is writing to m. 
de ***, justifying her revisions: ‘Quand vous serez de retour ici, 
vous jugerez par vous-même si j'ai bien fait de ne les pas donner 
toutes’ (p.2). In the same manner, the letters of the marquise 
regularly express a defensive attitude with respect to her relation- 
ship with the Count. After having resisted his epistolary advances 
for about thirty-two pages, she yields, deploring her feminine 
weakness: ‘Que vous étes heureux, vous autres hommes, de pou- 
voir sans honte vous livrer 4 votre penchant; pendant que sou- 
mises a des lois injustes, il faut que nous vainquions la nature 
qui nous a mis dans le coeur les mêmes désirs qu'à vous— 
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d’autant plus malheureuses que nous avons à combattre vos pour- 
suites, et notre faiblesse’ (p.34). 

Each successive stage of the love affair is described by the mar- 
quise in terms of her inability to take any other course of action. 
Her husband’s infidelity is repeatedly cited as the principal cause 
of her own, and similarly, through no fault of her own (or of her 
lover), their separation precipitates her death. 

As historical documents, the letters then reveal a coordinated 
development of theme based on a process of rationalization that 
is the motor force of the ‘original’ letters, as well as the literary 
‘redaction’ of madame de ***. The story of the love affair unfolds 
in the imagination of the marquise de M***, is verbalized in her 
letters, and if finally given to the public by madame de ** as a 
polished work of fiction. The reader has no assurance that the 
love affair was ever really consummated, but we do have multi- 
tudinous examples of the dream-like character of the story: ‘Eh 
mon Dieu, dormez, mon pauvre Comte! Dormez pour avoir du 
moins le plaisir de faire des songes. Dédommagez-vous par des 
illusions agréables de tout ce que mes rigueurs ont d’accablant’ 
(p.64). As the victim of her own erotic fantasies, the marquise 
cannot even tolerate her own husband when he finally decides 
to pay her a little attention: ‘étais déjà couchée, lorsque mon 
mari, tout essoufflé, tout botté, tout hors de lui, entra dans mon 
appartement. Il me dit d’abord qu’il était horriblement fatigué. 
Après il me trouva jolie, et lui qui avec moi ne s’avise jamais de 
rien, s’avisa de vouloir partager la moitié de mon lit. Il m’expliqua 
plutôt en amant qu’en mari ses amoureuses intentions, et je ne 
sais pas ce qui en serait arrivé, si je ne l’avais prié brusquement 
de s’en aller chez lui, et de me laisser reposer. J'étais si lasse, si 
rebutée des hommes que je l’aurais battu, s’il eut persisté dans 
son dessein. C’aurait été effectivement un caprice singulier de 
donner à mon mari ce que je venais de refuser à mon amant” 
(Pp-52-53). 

À good example of crébillonage, and reminiscent of the roman 
libertin of the later Enlightenment in its explicitness, this passage 
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also provides an excellent illustration of a thematic treatment of 
impossible love, fused with a particular literary form. As an 
Héloïse figure, the marquise is married to a man with whom she 
cannot have a satisfactory relationship, but who is, at the same 
time, a vile seducer of other women in illicit relationships. Her 
lover, also a vile seducer, is a remote figure because of actual 
physical distance, as well as the not entirely meaningless obstacle 
in the person of the marquis himself. The frustration of the mar- 
quise, and her imaginative flights of fancy, result in a series of 
letters which represent interior portraits of her own creation 
within the editorial process of madame de ***, and whitin the 
creative, or imaginative process of Crébillon, fs. 

Madame de Graffigny’s novel, Lettres d’une Péruvienne (1747; 
Paris 1756), also demonstrates some pertinent uses of novelistic 
techniques with specific reference to the kind of manipulation of 
form and theme that is characteristic of the Héloïse motif. The 
single correspondent, Zilia, writes the first thirty-six of her forty- 
one letters to her lover, Aza, after they have been cruelly separated 
by the Spanish conquerors of Peru. Unlike Voltaire’s L’ingénu, 
or Diderot’s dialogic Supplément au voyage de Bougainville, 
Graffigny contrasts European civilization with a primitive civi- 
lization by means of a first-person narrative in letter form. The 
process of thematic development for Graffigny is similar to that 
of Crébillon fils, but where the latter bases his ‘interior mono- 
logue’ on erotic illusions, Graffigny’s heroine is the victim of a 
more extensive gamut of illusions forced upon her by her unso- 
licited trip to Spain and France. When, for example, she sees a 
mirror for the first time in her life (letter x), she is confused by 
her inability to distinguish between appearance and reality. She 
sees the image of Deterville (her protector) in the mirror, and at 
the same time, by her side, ‘je lui touchois, je lui parlois, et je le 
voyois en méme-tems fort prés et fort loin de moi’ (i.122). This 
moment of Zilia’s confusion is analogous to the episodic move- 
ment of the novel, where the real distance separating her from 
Aza fluctuates in the course of events. Zilia continues to write 
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to her lover (letters xxv-xxxvt) even though she had been fore- 
warned of Aza’s conversion to Christianity, and his plans to 
marry a beautiful Spanish woman. The last four letters of the 
novel are from Zilia to her benefactor, Deterville, at Malta (let- 
ters XXXVII-XL), and Paris (letter xLr). Her reunion with Aza 
finally takes place between her last letter to him, and her first to 
Deterville, in which she describes her despair on learning that 
Aza has indeed forsaken her, and will return to Spain to be mar- 
ried. The question of distance in the novel, might then be illus- 
trated schematically by two intersecting lines: 


Zilia 


be 
w= Aza 


(Spain) 


From their initial relationship in Peru (a), the distance between 
the two gradually increased (before the novel actually begins), 
until the arrival of Aza in Spain. The distance then diminishes, 
culminating with their Paris meeting (8), and followed by the 
increasing distance of their definitive separation. Zilia’s feelings, 
however, do not fluctuate in proportion to the distance that 
separates her from Aza. Her love is constant, even in the after- 
math of Aza’s departure from Paris. Against the background of 
Zilia’s constancy, the letters express a wide variety of strange 
and unusual (for Zilia) experiences. From a psychological point 
of view, the reader is presented with the image of a woman 
constantly subjected to a series of uncertain, illusory places and 
events. Aza’s infidelity is a major part of Zilia’s uncertainty, and 
is vested with a dream-like, or rather nightmarish quality. In her 
last letter to Deterville (letter xLr), Zilia seeks to create a new 
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dream in the form of a perfect, platonic union with him (Deter- 
ville had previously failed in his attempts to win her ‘friendship”). 
‘Nous lirons dans nos ames: la confiance scait aussi-bien que 
Pamour donner de la rapidité au tems. Il est mille moyens de 
rendre l’amitié intéressante et d’en chasser Pennu? (ii.125). 

Like Usbek in the Lettres persanes, Zilia is an objective critic 
of European institutions. Her impressions and opinions of French 
society, superimposed on the running narrative of her relation- 
ships with Deterville and Aza, add another dimension to Zilia’s 
portrait. Soon after her arrival in France, for example, Zilia is 
sent to live in a convent with Deterville’s sister. While this 
provides a pretext for commentary, it must also be seen as a 
thematic amplification of Zilia’s own situation in the specific 
context of conventual life, and in the Héloïse tradition. 

Madame Riccoboni’s first epistolary novel demonstrates an 
even more striking blend of letter form and recurring themes as 
motif. First published in 1757”, the titlepage of the novel an- 
nounces that the letters had first been written in 1735, and trans- 
lated to French in 1756. This affirmation of authenticity is 
complemented in a preface, entitled, ‘Mss. Fanni à un seul lecteur’ 
(pp.iii-iv). The reader is led to believe that the writer of the 
letters, Fanni herself, specifically prepared her own correspond- 
ence for publication. This intent is also stated prior to publication 
(i. e., in ‘real life’ before ‘literary life’) in the last letter of the 
novel (letter cxvr). After asking her lover to return her letters, 
Fanni states her intention: ‘Je vous dois une réponse, Milord, et 
je veux vous la faire; mais comme j’ai renoncé a vous, à votre 
amour, à votre amitié, à la plus légère marque de votre souvenir, 
c’est dans les papiers publics que je vous l’adresse’ (p.213). She 
goes on to explain that milord will recognize the authorship of 


20 [Marie Jeanne de Heurles Laboras  duites de l’Anglois en 1756, par Marie 
de Mézières], Lettres de mistriss Fanni de M***, Nouvelle Edition (Amster- 
Butlerd, à milord Charles Alfred, duc de dam 1779). 

Caitombridge, écrites en 1735, Tra- 
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the letters by their style, even though they are not signed. The 
convention of anonymity is again observed in the preface, where 
mistriss Fanni asks the seul lecteur to respect her past feelings, and 
to keep the secret of her identity. Acknowledging the credulous- 
ness of the French reading public, circa 1757", the giveaway title 
of the correspondence could not have been intended to be missed. 
Since there was no ‘editor’ as intermediary, we can assume that 
Fanni Butlerd is either a pseudonym, or that the slight contradic- 
tion evidenced by the mention of a name is quite irrelevant to the 
value of the novel. The fussy reader might even accept both 
possibilities as a preferable alternative to the early eighteenth 
century habit of foisting a great number of ‘Mesdames ** on 
the gullible public. In any case, thanks in part to Richardson, 
more characters in epistolary novels were being named with 
English names, or with gallicized versions of English names. For 
the novel in question, the matter is of some significance, however, 
and Fanni is perhaps best considered as a make-believe character 
in an equally make-believe world. While establishing her personal 
identity from a psychological point of view, her ‘letters’ to 
milord Charles Alfred form a unified whole in time. Written in 
1735, as the ‘translator’ would have us understand it, and culmi- 
nating with letter cxvi, the collected letters are projected as a 
unified literary symbol by means of the preface as a unifying 
device. Fanni is the authoress in the sense that her insistence on 
anonymity is simply a device joining the last letter of the novel 
with the preface, or, that which joins the imaginative process 
with creative literary effort. 

This parallel process is reinforced by general theme as stated 
in the first letter, dated, ‘Jeudi à midi’. ‘Après avoir bien réfléchi 
sur votre songe, je vous félicite, Milord, de cette vivacité d’ima- 
gination qui vous fait rêver de si jolies choses; ménagez ce bien; 
une douce erreur forme tout l'agrément de notre vie. Heureux par 


2l see William Mead, ‘La Nouvelle French Studies (New Haven Fall- 
Héloïse and the public of 1761’, Yale Winter 1961-1962), xxviii.13-19. 
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de riantes illusions, qu’a-t-on besoin de la réalité? Loin de remplir 
l’idée que nous avions d’elle, souvent elle détruit le bonheur dont 
nous jouissons. Livrez-vous au plaisir de rêver, et sachez-moi gré 
de je ne sai quel mouvement qui me force de m’intéresser à tout 
ce qui vous touche. Je n’ai point dormi, point révé; mais tant 
songé, tant pensé, que je crois ne plus penser’ (pp.1-2). The series 
of letters is generated by, and realized in a process of illusion. 
Averaging at first four or five letters per week for the first ten 
weeks of the novel, the illusion of love is developed in suspension, 
as it were, by means of the letter alone. The pitch of the illusion 
increases radically in weeks eleven through seventeen, with an 
average of seven or eight letters per week. Between letters 
LXXXIX, and xc (in the seventeenth week), there is an unde- 
termined time-gap in the correspondence, where Fanni and 
milord meet for the first time in the novel. Their meeting is 
followed by ten more weeks of correspondence (two or three 
letters per week) describing the gradual disintegration, or 
disillusionment of the epistolary love affair. 

The intensity of the illusion becomes more and more pro- 
nounced as their amorous rendezvous draws near. Each letter is 
written, and its answer awaited in an almost delirious state that 
the modern reader, with justification, finds hyperesthetic to a 
degree. In letter Lxv1, Fanni is so beside herself, that she is 
reduced literally to stuttering incoherence: ‘Oh, comme elle a 
rendu mes yeux brillants, cette derniére Lettre! quel plaisir je 
sentois a l’avoir dans mon sein! elle me donnoit un air fou; elle 
m’a fait faire une conquête .... je ne sais plus de qui.... Ce 
songe! que vous êtes heureux de rêver ainsi! Ah, quel songe! d’où 
vient me cause-t-il tant d'émotion? . ... A mes genoux! toi, mon 
cher amant! hélas, t’y verrai-je encore? Je partageois ton bonheur! 
Muet dans mes bras, sans autre sentiment que celui du plaisir. . .. 
Eh, bien . . . dis-moi, dis-moi donc? mais non; tais-toi. En vérité 
la pensée va vite. Cette image. . . . . Oh, tais-toi: paix, paix donc! 
dans un mois, mon cher Alfred, vous me direz le reste’ (pp.112- 
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The illusion, or dream as general theme is embellished by date- 
time references in the letter sequence. The day of the week is 
always specified, but the date is not, as it is, for example, in the 
Lettres persanes. We are told the year in which the letters were 
written, and we can count the approximate number of weeks that 
elapse between the first and the last letters, but we do not know 
the month or season, and are thus kept at a certain distance from 
physical reality. Riccoboni also reinforces the illusory aspect of 
the novel by shifting from specific to general time throughout. 
The following lists illustrate the movement from specified to 
unspecified time in various groups of letter-headings: 


letter 

VI Vendredi matin 

VII Samedi matin 

VIII Dimanche à deux heures 

IX Lundi matin 

XII Dimanche à minuit 

XIII Mardi, dans mon lit à je ne sais quelle heure 
XIV Mercredi à minuit 

XV Vendredi à midi 

XX Dimanche à midi 

XXI Mardi à minuit au coin de mon feu 

XXII Dimanche soir 

XXIII Lundi dans mon lit, malade comme un chien 
XXXII Mardi a dix heures 


XXXII Mercredi, à minuit, une heure, je ne sais quand 
XXXIV Hamstead, vendredi 

XXXV Hamstead, samedi matin 

XXXVI Mercredi, 4 deux heures du matin 


LXXV Mardi a minuit 
LXXVI Toujours mardi, à quatre heures du matin dans mon lit 
LXXVII Mercredi à quatre heures 
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LXXIX Vendredi, à six heures 
EXXX Samedi chez miss Betzi 
LXXXI Dimanche à cinq heures 


LXXXII Lundi—minuit 


LXXXVIII À minuit 
LXXXIX Å trois heures du matin 


XC Mercredi 
XCI Jeudi 

XCII Dimanche 
XCIII Mardi 


Almost every possible degree of chronological precision is 
represented from the completely unspecified, to the minutely 
exact. There is, moreover, a clear correlation between the degree 
of chronological precision stated, and Fanni’s physical or mental 
state at a given time. Almost without exception, the last group 
of letters in the novel (xc-cxvi) omit any mention of time, stating 
only the day the letter was written. Fanni’s role as a victim is 
thus supported structurally within the form of the novel by the 
reflection of her feelings in her ability (or inability) to relate to 
concrete reality, 7. e., the time of day. 

Riccoboni’s use of chronology as described here, is at least 
cleverly contrived, if not as astute as Montesquieu’s studied use of 
time in the Lettres persanes. But it is nevertheless unmistakably 
clear that epistolary form and time are used conjointly to develop 
illusion as general theme. The illusory tone of the letter novel is 
underscored by the stark realities of exterior events—Fanni is 
jilted by a vile seducer, and compelled to seek vengeance while 
maintaining the symbolic unity of her fantasies. The vile seducer 
idea then functions as a supporting theme, permitting Fanni to 
decry the cruel reality of time, place, and other human beings in 
favor of her own make-believe, epistolary world. Again refer- 
ring to the last letter in the novel (cxv1), Fanni’s vituperative 
condemnation of her former lover knows no bounds: ‘Vil séduc- 
teur, digne à jamais de mon éternel mépris, vas, mon cœur te 
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dédaigne; plus noble que le tien, il n’accorde point son amitié 
à qui n’a pu conserver son estime; une haine immortelle est le 
seul sentiment que ton ingratitude et ta fausseté peuvent lui 
inspirer” (p.217). Her bitter imprecations go on for another 
seven pages with unabated intensity, submerging Milord, and 
men in general in a sea of puritanical maledictions. Miss Fanni 
again expresses her hatred for Milord in the preface to her col- 
lected letters, mentioned previously: ‘Le désir de faire admirer 
son esprit ne l’engage point à publier ces Lettres: mais celui 
d’immortaliser, s’il est possible, une passion qui fit son bonheur, 
dont les premières douceurs sont encore présentes à son idée, et 
dont le souvenir lui sera toujours cher. ... Elle ne hait point 
Pamour, elle ne hait que vous’ (pp.iii-iv). As we have seen, the 
preface is entitled, “Mss. Fanni a un seul lecteur’. The single 
reader is, of course, the vile seducer himself, who will pre- 
sumably feel as much remorse as Fanni feels righteous indigna- 
tion. Speaking of herself in the third person, Fanni contrasts 
Milord’s guilt with her own innocence, and declares her 
purpose to be that of ‘immortalizing love (as if it needed 
immortalizing), particularly that love which is still present in 
her imagination (idée) and in her memory. Illusion (idée) 
and time (souvenir) then, are the basic pretexts for the redaction 
of the letters ex post facto, and the episodic development of the 
vile seducer theme. 

The portrait also plays a prominent role in Fanni, with respect 
to both form and theme. Almost every letter contains a verbal 
portrait of Fanni (‘Miss Betzi trouve que je me renfrogne à vue 
d'œil; je prends, dit-elle, Pair d’une Vertu qui s'appuie sur un 
tombeau’ p.100, Riccoboni’s emphasis), and like Mariana and the 
Héloïse of fiction, she has the portrait of her lover constantly 
before her. ‘Je viens de trouver une position pour votre portrait, 
dans laquelle il vous ressemble tant, que j’ai cru vous voir’ (p.105). 
Verbal portraits of milord are also plentiful, usually in an attitude 
or situation of Fanni’s own invention: ‘Vous me demandez si je 
veux faire de vous un autre Abailard. Jamais, peut-étre, on ne 
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rappelle cette histoire avec plus d’esprit et de sentiment. Non, ce 
n’est pas mon dessein; je suis de l’avis de Pope: tout est bien comme 
il est. Je crois vous voir dans votre lit, avancer la main, choisir 
ma Lettre entre toutes celles qu’on vous présente’ (p.114, Ricco- 
boni’s emphases). The evocation of Abailard, in contrast with 
Fanni’s image of milord sitting happily in bed reading her letter, 
adds an historical dimension to the portrait by innuendo. Allu- 
sion to the well-known medieval story situates milord (and by 
extension, Fanni herself) in a particular frame of reference—that 
of unsatisfied love, with definite forebodings of finality. When 
the inevitable occurs, and Fanni is indeed abandoned, her 
imaginative portraits, such as the one cited above, are com- 
plemented by her attempt to recreate the image of love that had 
been destroyed when milord finally showed his true colors as a 
vile seducer. “L’idée fantastique qui faisoit mon bonheur s’est 
évanouie pour jamais; cette idole chérie, adorée, dénuée des orne- 
ments dont mon imagination l’avoit embellie, ne m’offre plus 
qu’une esquisse imparfaite’ (p.224). For Fanni, the ‘immortaliza- 
tion’ of her love through her letters would then signify an attempt 
to reconstitute the image of her love in a concrete, literary form. 
This is effected, as we have seen, through the linking of her last 
letter to milord, with her preface, ‘à un seul lecteur’. 

Madame Riccoboni makes similar use of symbolic forms, but 
with some important variations, in two other popular novels 
that belong to the period immediately preceding the publication 
of La Nouvelle Héloïse. In her Histoire de m. le marquis de 
Cressy, while not an epistolary novel, she embroiders her 
narrative with letters inserted at critical points in the story. The 
Don Juanesque marquis succeeds in destroying the lives of three 
women, the youngest and most innocent of whom (Adélaïde 
de Bugei, sixteen years old) writes a farewell letter to the marquis 


22 Histoire de m. le marquis de Cressy, 
traduite de l’angloise par madame 
de *** (Amsterdam 1758). 
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after having elected the convent as a solution to her problematic 
love life: ‘C’est au fond d’un asyle où je ne redoute plus la per- 
fidie de votre sexe, que je vous dis un éternel adieu. . . . Ma jeu- 
nesse flétrie par mes larmes, le goût des plaisirs anéanti dans mon 
cœur, lamour éteint, le souvenir présent, et le regret toujours 
trop sensible, m’ensevelissent à jamais dans cette retraite. O vous, 
qui m’avez conduite à me cacher dans cette espèce de tombeau, 
ne craignez pas mes reproches, je ne vous écris que pour vous 
dire que je vous pardonne! J’offre au Ciel une victime immolée 
par vos mains, et je le prie avec ardeur de répandre sur vous tout 
le mérite du sacrifice volontaire que je lui fais’ (pp.106-107). 
Adélaïde’ letter functions as counterpoint in form and theme to 
the third person narrative that portrays Cressy as a vile seducer. 
Her withdrawal from the world reestablishes her innocence in 
religious terms, while her letter expresses the continuing purity 
of her love for Cressy, in spite of his malfeasance. 

Significantly, Cressy first appeared in 1758, during the period 
of Rousseau’s composition of La Nouvelle Héloïse, and coin- 
cidentally, the novel was reviewed and excerpted in the same issue 
of L’ Année littéraire (1758, iv) that included reviews and excerpts 
of the respective Abélards and Héloïses of Beauchamps, Feutry, 
Aiguillon, and Colardeau. The continuing presence of Abélard 
and Héloise in French literature is worthy of note in itself, and is 
all the more so in view of the fact that the symbolic pattern of 
the archetypal story emerges as the basis for developing novelistic 
techniques. Where Pope’s Eloisa dreams poetically of ‘phantom 
Abelards’, the epistolary illusions of Mariana Alcoforado, Zilia, 
and Fanni are resolved similarly in literary form, projecting a 
dream-like reincarnation of their respective stories as revelation. 
Roxane, la marquise de M***, and Adélaïde choose death, or 
renunciation of the world as the only alternative to the harsh 
realities of worldly existence. In all cases, verbal portraiture 
functions as an evocative sign, complementing the epistle as a 
symbolic form, and further illustrating the basic thematic state- 
ments of Héloïse literature. 
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In yet another” of her epistolary novels, madame Riccoboni 
expands her treatment of an Héloïse motif pattern with the studied 
use of affective overlay, and interior duplication. Like Za Nou- 
velle Héloise, this novel consists of the epistolary exchanges 
between a multiplicity of correspondents, but at the same time, 
as the title would indicate, the entire correspondence is from 
Juliette to her friend, Henriette. That is, Juliette’s letters to her 
friend (whose answers are not given) serve both to relate current 
events in the story, and to provide ingenious epistolary flash- 
backs that deal with the events leading up to Juliette’s ‘present’ 
situation at the beginning of the novel. In both functions her 
letters include numerous verbatim reports of other letters. In the 
sixth week of the frame correspondence, the ‘past’ catches up 
with the ‘present’, all misunderstandings are resolved, and the 
novel is brought to a happy ending. 

In the second week of the correspondence, Juliette writes to 
her friend justifying her aloofness toward her lover, Ossery. She 
includes the Histoire de milady Juliette Catesby, et de milord Ossery 
in her letter (pp.42-75); a weak point in the organization of the 
novel, since Henriette herself participates in the story, and would 
presumably not have to be told about Juliette’s point of view. 
The flashback is of interest here, however, for the manner in 
which it is included in the correspondence, and for its thematic 
point of departure. Juliette describes her nascent love for Ossery, 
and his reciprocal feelings in a verbal portrait relating their 
situation to that of other lovers in history, and anticipating future 
events in their own lives: ‘nos lectures nous conduisoient a des 
réflexions dont nos sentiments étoient le principe. A chaque 
instant le secret de notre cœur paroissoit prêt à nous échapper; 
nos yeux se l’étoient déjà dit, lorsque lisant un jour une Histoire 
touchante, de deux tendres Amants qu’on séparoit cruellement, 

23 Lettres de milady Juliette Catesby, tion appeared before 1759, it has not 
à milady Henriette Campley, son amie been identified, and the date is usually 
(2° éd. Amsterdam 1759). It would given as 1759. See Henri Coulet, Le 


appear that there were two editions of | Roman jusqu’à la Révolution (Paris 
the novel, both in 1759. If a first edi- 1967), 1.384. 
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le livre tomba de nos mains, nos larmes se mélèrent; et saisis tous 
deux de je ne sais quelle crainte, nous nous regardames. Il passa 
un bras autour de moi, comme pour me retenir; je me penchois 
vers lui; et rompant le silence en même-tems, nous nous écriâmes 
ensemble: Ah/ qu'ils étoient malheureux!” (p.52, Riccoboni’s 
emphasis). Breaking the silence of their passions at the same 
instant to exclaim their feelings and their empathy with the two 
‘tender lovers’, ‘cruelly separated’, effectively conveys the feel- 
ing of affective overlay to the reader. Their situation is super- 
imposed on the Histoire touchante of the book they are reading. 
The incident is reminiscent of Paolo and Francesca reading the 
romances of chivalry, and to an extent, of Abélard and Héloïse 
in their initial tutor-student relationship. Juliette goes on to 
describe the progress of their love, Ossery’s departure, and his 
subsequent infidelity in marrying miss Jenny Montfort. The story 
is told in narrative form, interspersed with quoted letters to and 
from Ossery. 

Juliette’s flashback is balanced by Ossery’s in the sixth week 
of the novel. His wife, Jenny, had died (prior to the beginning 
of the novel), and in one of many desparate letters to Juliette he 
includes his side of the story in his own epistolary flashback 
entitled, Histoire de milord Ossery (pp.135-164), in which he 
describes his seduction of Jenny in a moment of weakness 
(vividly portrayed, pp.144-146) after having had too much to 
drink. Ossery does the only honorable thing, even though his 
love for Juliette remains constant. As a diluted version of the 
vile seducer theme, Ossery’s marriage can also be said to repre- 
sent a variant on the theme of impotence on a psychological level. 
The entire novel is predicated on Ossery’s inability to com- 
municate with Juliette, and on her own reluctance to listen even 
when he attempts some explanation of his actions. 

Along with her use of affective overlay, Riccoboni expands 
her motif pattern with interior duplication. While other authors, 
notably Montesquieu, have frequent recourse to this technique 
for the embellishment of themes and variants, Riccoboni’s 
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interior duplications place unusual emphasis on a process of 
renewal that can be likened to the suggested ‘amplified imitations’ 
of earlier Héloïse literature. In one of Juliette’s letters to her 
friend (letter xxx11), for example, she describes her role as a kind 
of antiphonal bearer of happiness to others while in the depths 
of her own despair. Briefly, the story has to do with an apparently 
star-crossed love affair between Sara, a destitute girl, and Tommy, 
the grandson of milord Vinchester’s gardener. Tommy has the 
good fortune to inherit some money, but is prevented from 
marrying Sara by his avaricious grandfather, Moses. Juliette 
intercedes in favor of Sara, gives her a hundred and fifty-guinea 
dowry, and goes to great pains to arrange personally a pan- 
theistic garden wedding. The story occurs as a dream-like non 
sequitur between two harsh letters denouncing Milord Ossery 
and his perfidy. The contrast is striking in that the innocent, 
pastoral description of Tommy and Sara, and the springtime 
rite of marriage complete with singing flower-girls is evoked 
from Juliette’s memory, and expressed in terms similar to those 
she used to describe the initial happiness of her relationship with 
milord Ossery. In this sense, the interior duplication by letter 
can be seen as ritual, combining time and theme, with the intent 
of projecting an image of potential perfection even beyond the 
episodic framework of Juliette’s story. 

It must also be pointed out here that Tommy and Sara episode 
is similar in tone and subject matter to Rousseau’s fragment, Les 
Amours de Claire et Marcellin”, and resembles in certain ways 


24 Oeuvres complètes (Pléiade), ii. 
1193-9. It is generally agreed that this 
unfinished fragment was composed at 
about the same time (or slightly 
before) Rousseau actually began work 
on La Nouvelle Héloïse. In a letter 
dated 26 August 1756 Alexandre 
Deleyre writes to Rousseau, ‘Je vou- 
drois bien qu’il vous prit envie de 
continuer l’histoire de Marcellin’ 
(Leigh, iv.90). In another letter 


(23 September 1756) Deleyre admon- 
ishes Rousseau: ‘Mais n’oublies pas 
le pauvre Marcellin; quoique paysan, 
il vaut bien vos amans de ville’ (Leigh, 
iv.115). These two letters are the third, 
and fifth, respectively, in the Deleyre- 
Rousseau correspondence, and illu- 
strate the position enjoyed by Deleyre 
as a friendly critic that would last 
throughout the period of composition 
of La Nouvelle Héloise. 
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Héloïse. Needless to say, a case might also be made to the effect 
that Rousseau’s characters, Julie d’Etanges, and Henriette d’Orbe 
bear an obvious resemblance in name to Riccoboni’s Juliette and 
Henriette. 

A final observation in connection with La Nouvelle Héloïse is 
appropriate to this discussion of the Héloïse motif in general. 
The complex relationships of characters and archetypes in 
Rousseau’s novel will be dealt with in detail in a separate study; 
but for present purposes, suffice it to say that these relationships 
are resolved in the character of the young girl, Henriette d’ Orbe, 
even though she does not play a major role throughout the novel. 
At the end of the work, Henriette comes forth as a ‘new’ and 
better Julie d’Etanges, just as the latter represented a ‘new’ 
Héloise. Rousseau’s highly sophisticated interior duplications 
take much of the luster from madame Riccoboni’s uses of the 
same technique; but whatever the comparative merits of the 
two may be, there can be no mistake concerning the literary 
implications of the technique. We have affirmed that the devel- 
opment of the epistle, as a symbolic form in eighteenth century 
France, is closely related to the amplification of an archetypal 
story as motif; that letter forms, together with various kinds of 
verbal or visual portraiture function as signs illustrating the 
basic themes of victimization, impotence, and the creative 
potential of the human imagination. There are, to be sure, many 
other justifications for the use of epistolary form: literature of 
exploration, or voyage is appropriately presented in letter form, 
and the versimilitude inherent in the very idea of a letter as an 
historically authentic document is by no means unimportant. 
But distance and time are psychic, as well as physical phenomena. 
In all of the works discussed above, one of several common 
factors one notices is that they begin in medias res, and employ 


25 ibid., pp.117-146 (part I, letters integral whole, but occurs rather as 
34-53). The story is not given as an  intercalative material. 
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varying kinds of flashback techniques, from the evocation of 
known historical figures, to Montesquieu’s studied use of chro- 
nology, to Riccoboni’s intercalated histories and interior duplica- 
tions. But whatever the technique, the flashback invariably serves 
a cyclical purpose, which is, to resolve both the physical and the 
psychic distance between time present and time past in a process 
of renewal, or renascence. When such a renewal is associated 
on the one hand with epistolary form, and with ritual on the 
other, it belongs, properly, to the domain of mythology. In a 
very broad sense, the convent of Héloïse literature represents 
both a spatial pole, or the opposite of worldliness, and a sacrificial 
ritual, or an imaginative, symbolic form. Letters emanating from 
a convent, or convent-like situation tend toward apocalyptic 
expression, which is indeed the case of the works studied here. 
In the case of Alexander Pope, the medium of the poetic epistle 
serves to recycle a particular motif pattern as a revelation (‘Love’s 
victim then, though now a sainted maid’) to include the prediction 
of its continued renewal (‘And sure, if fate some future bard 
shall join ...’). In the medium of prose fiction, revelation is 
achieved through the very use of epistolary forms, as is the case 
with Montesquieu, Crébillon fils, and madame Riccoboni. In 
some instances, as with Riccoboni, the morif pattern as a revela- 
tion is complemented by a variety of ritualistic forms such as the 
pantheistic wedding rite of Tommy and Sara. 

The period of time under scrutiny here has been, roughly, the 
first half of the eighteenth century; a period generally agreed to 
have been the formative years of the modern novel. The con- 
comitant occurrence of the Abélard-Héloise story, and its use as 
motif in prose fiction, would then suggest some tentative con- 
clusions with regard to the French novel of the early and mid- 
eighteenth century. The first and most obvious is that the 
recasting of archetypal forms and themes is essentially a reaffirma- 
tion of the artist’s capacity to deal with the human condition in 
symbolic terms. The critical tenor of many epistolary novels, 
whether they criticize the church, the state, or individual foibles, 
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would then exist as means rather than end. Rather than viewing 
Diderot’s La Religieuse as a vehicle of criticism, the novel would 
be seen as a profession of faith in the very values it seems to 
condemn. The vile seducers of human society are rendered 
impotent, while their martyred victims represent the apostolic 
function of the artist. The mordant iconoclasm, and the sub- 
sequent feeling of futility in the Lettres persanes, emerge as peri- 
pheral, or circumstantial aspects of the story, serving as pretext 
for the epistolary expression of ritual and dream. 

Finally, the unusual intensity of the original medieval story is 
due, in part, to its preoccupation with the fundamental aspects of 
human existence: life, death, and procreative power. Without 
confusing the latter with artistic creativity, the two have at least 
one important element in common; they are the only means 
available of extending the definable limits of existence. The 
story of Abélard and Héloïse, dealing with both possibilities, 
derives much strength from this common factor. With unre- 
lenting consistency, Héloïse literature focuses upon the inade- 
quacy of one, or the other kind of creative power, and seeks 
alternatives. Insofar as artistic power is concerned, the alter- 
natives involve different communicative forms and symbols. 
With this in mind, let it be said that the French language and 
experience does not seem to be compatible with poetic achieve- 
ment of the first magnitude, at least as far as the usual definition 
of ‘poetry’ is concerned. The particularly conspicuous absence 
of any kind of poetic genius after Racine would seem to cor- 
roborate this thesis, unless that is, the idea of poetry and poetic 
values would bear redefinition. We have already suggested the 
suitability of the Abélard-Héloise story for poetic expression, 
and have demonstrated the mediocre efforts of Beauchamps, 
Feutry, Dorat, and Colardeau in that direction. At the same time, 
however, it is much to their credit, along with Aiguillon, Coyer, 
Deleyre, and others, that a whole spectrum of communicative 
signs and symbols were applied to the archetypal story. Com- 
binations of verse and prose, verbal and graphic portraits, 
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captions, aphorisms, various kinds of epistolary forms, as well 
as a host of objects, persons, places, and ideas continued to 
characterize a substantial segment of French literature in the 
first half of the eighteenth century. To be sure, the French novel 
is not so easily defined, or its origins so easily determined that a 
single source, or a single direction can be held responsible for 
its characteristics. Nevertheless, the available evidence indicates 
that the story of Abélard and Héloïse as an eighteenth century 
motif contributed substantially to the development of the novel 
as a symbolic, if not a strictly poetic form. 
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Trove oncept of modernization 
and the French Enlightenment * 
by Harriet Branson Applewhite and Darline Gay Levy 


The Enlightenment is modern. This has been the contention of 
two historians who have found it useful to apply the concept of 
modernity and the insights of modernization theorists to the 
philosophes’ programmes. 

In his reinterpretation of the Enlightenment Peter Gay? defines 
the philosophes as moderns. He reconstructs ‘the dialectic of their 
intellectual development from their rebellion against Christianity 
through their embrace of classical Greek and Roman thought to 
their breakthrough commitment to modernity in their practice 
of the sciences of freedom. In a recent article Arthur Wilson 
chooses some of the central themes from contemporary moderni- 
zation theory and traces them in the philosophes writings. He 
argues persuasively that the philosophes were conscious of 
what twentieth-century social analysts have called the process of 
modernization. 

Neither Gay nor Wilson strictly applies a formal model to the 
Enlightenment. Gay uses the word modern to represent that 
‘recovery of nerve’ which allowed the philosophes to apply 
critical and scientific criteria to the enterprises of social diagnosis 
and reconstruction. Gay does not limit himself to a rigorous 


* the authors wish to acknowledge of freedom. Cited hereafter as Gay. 


extremely valuable critical reading of 2 Arthur M. Wilson, ‘The Philo- 
this paper by Steven Laurence Kaplan  sophes in the light of present-day 
of Cornell University. theories of modernization’, Studies on 


1 The Enlightenment: an Interpreta- Voltaire (1967), lviii.1893-1913. Cited 
tion (New York 1969), ii: The Science hereafter as Wilson. 
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definition of modernity; he uses the term to embrace a staggering 
variety of attitudes, styles of thought, critical operations, cam- 
paigns and goals characterizing the Enlightenment. Occasionally, 
in specific contexts, Gay does use modernization to mean indus- 
trialization (p.5). Wilson also uses ‘modern’ very generally, but 
when he turns from description to explanation he accepts a 
primarily economic focus (pp.1894-6). Economic development 
can make a society modern; can give it a ‘capacity for “‘antici- 
patory and reactive self-adjustment” to the necessity for succes- 
sive change’ (p.1912). The philosophes’ sensitivity to the centrality 
of this capacity makes them modern; their failure to promulgate 
a political programme to realize this capacity makes them un- 
successful developers in the final analysis (pp.1907-9, 1912-3). 
Although he contends that the adjustment-to-change hypothesis 
is a nearly established axiom of current social science, Wilson 
does not present or explain the axiom in a formal fashion with 
stated correlations between variables that establish it. 

Neither Wilson nor Gay limits himself to rigorous definitions 
of modernity. Both historians invoke a protean vision of it to 
explain the Enlightenment; but each understands modernity to 
mean the styles, methods, and values of the Enlightenment. The 
reasoning is circular; in the last analysis the Enlightenment is 
understood not by calling it modern, but by depicting its many 
facets and concerns. 

Keith Baker in reviewing Gay’s book criticizes his use of 
notions of modernity and social science that come out of a later 
age’. He suggests that historians use constructs in their analyses 
which serve to illuminate eighteenth-century thinkers’ own 
understanding of the structure and function of the social sciences. 
However, exegeses from this perspective would still have to be 
completed by investigations of the Enlightenment in relation to 
preceding and subsequent epochs of thought. 

3 Keith M. Baker, review of Gay, in 
American historical review (1970), 


Ixxv.1410-1414. 
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We believe that an application of a formal model of moderni- 
zation to the Enlightenment can make exactly this contribution, 
can permit us to look backward from our time to examine just 
how modern the philosophes were. The concepts and definitions 
we use in making such a comparison will necessarily be arbitrarily 
selected. Models of modernization have proliferated in the last 
fifteen years or so of American social science; their relative use- 
fulness can be judged only after they have been tested empir- 
ically in many types of political systems. We do not present an 
empirical test here; we do believe our model gives an interesting 
vantage point from which to reflect on certain aspects of Enlight- 
enment thought. We also make no case that our model is nor- 
matively truer or better than any other; and we do not mean to 
imply that to be modern is to be nobler than to be unmodern. 
We have been arbitrary also about selecting theorists whose 
formulations we confront with our model; we do not claim that 
our choices represent all the alternative formulations offered by 
the philosophes and thinkers outside the family; but we do feel 
that no one we have omitted would invalidate our thesis. 

We shall use the word modernization in its most general sense 
to describe the experience of western nations since the renais- 
sance, experiences which in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies have spread throughout the world. Following the defini- 
tion of C. E. Black*, we understand modernization as ‘the process 
by which historically evolved institutions are adapted to the 
rapidly changing functions that reflect the unprecedented increase 
in man’s knowledge, permitting control over his environment, 
that accompanied the scientific revolution’. This broad process 
can be specified for any or all of its more limited manifestations 
in human experience—social, economic, political, religious, 
technological, or whatever. For our discussion on the Enlighten- 
ment we have singled out the political dimension. While many 


4C. E. Black, The Dynamics of 
modernization (Princeton 1966), p.7. 
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modernization theorists follow the lead of Walt W. Rostow’ in 
concentrating on the stages of economic growth, we feel that to 
reduce the explanation of eighteenth-century French social 
changes to pre-industrial take-off conditions is to distract our- 
selves from seeing the economic policies of French administrators 
as part of a long tradition of paternalistic government. The new 
debate about the extensiveness of government’s role in the 
economy grew out of agricultural development and early indus- 
trialization, but it can fruitfully be considered a political problem 
with economic correlates. A significant concern of the Enlighten- 
ment was with political relationships between a society’s gov- 
ernors and citizens—relationships of authority, obedience, 
influence, repression, revolt, etc. For these reasons, our theoret- 
ical orientation is political; its formulation allows room for 
economic causes and effects which are interdependent with 
politics but can be conceptually distinguished. 

We define political development as the reorganization, cen- 
tralization, and extension of governmental authority*. An 


5W. W. Rostow, The Stages of 
economic growth (Cambridge 1960), 
esp. ch.3. For France, see Pierre Gou- 
bert’s discussion of the decline of the 
old regime in L’ Ancien régime (Paris 
1969), vol.i: La Société, pp.24-25. 

6 political scientists have published a 
wealth of definitions of politics. 
Modern definitions can be conveniently 
grouped according to their key con- 
cept. Our usage is in the tradition of 
what we call the authority school as 
represented by: R. M. Maclver, The 
Web of government (New York 1947, 
1965); and by David Easton’s trilogy: 
The Political system (New York 1960); 
A Framework for political analysis 
(Englewood Cliffs 1965); 4 Systems 
analysis of political life (New York 
1965). The competition and conflict 
school follows Harold Lasswell, Poli- 
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tics: who gets what when how (New 
York 1936, 1958); and E. E. Schatt- 
schneider, The Semi-sovereign people 
(New York 1960). Others stress 
choice and elaborate a model of polit- 
ical man who makes rational decisions 
in the political system as does eco- 
nomic man in the marketplace. See 
Robert A. Dahl, 4 Preface to demo- 
cratic theory (Chicago 1956); Joseph 
A. Schumpeter, Capitalism, socialism 
and democracy (New York 1950); 
Anthony Downs, An Economic theory 
of democracy (New York 1957). For 
the application of the authority defini- 
tion of politics to theories of political 
development, see: Black, Dynamics of 
modernization, pp.13-18; Samuel P. 
Huntington, Political order in changing 
societies (New Haven 1968), ch.i. 
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expanding government bureaucracy extends its impact into more 
and more areas of social life. The process of expansion involves 
secularization of government purpose, centralization of state 
machinery, differentiation of the bureaucracy, and specialization 
and rationalization of government functions. 

Probably the most significant change for people experiencing 
political development in the ever-increasing penetration of 
central government into their daily lives’. Tasks that once were 
performed by family, church, landlord, and village officials are 
now taken over by the state’s leaders and their representatives. 
Typically, people are not simply passive observers of these 
changes. They are increasingly active participants. Our model 
does not postulate whether government penetration came in 
response to popular disturbances, pressures and demands or 
whether centralization stimulated such participation but came 
before it as a result of the struggles of early kings to assert their 
hegemony over aristocratic frondeurs and conquer, pacify or 
coexist with dynastic rivals’. There was certainly participation 
in feudal and early modern Europe—urban bread riots and peasant 
Jacqueries were common—but that participation was sporadic, 
probably unorganized, most often related to subsistence, and 
directed at a local target: the customs agent blamed for food 
shortages or the landlord for burdensome obligations (Goubert 
i.244-250). Governors and governed were usually not in very 
close contact; the ordinary man played his role of subject only 
when paying taxes, performing corvée service, viewing royalty 
at a festival, or rioting because he felt his hold on his physical 
existence was threatened. Government was a matter for kings 
and nobles. Political development is the slow drawing together 
and intertwining of the destinies of leaders and led so that govern- 
ment becomes both more necessary and more burdensome to the 
subject. 


7 see for example Lucian W. Pye, 8 for a general discussion of ‘the 
Aspects of political development (Bos- agony of modernization’, see Black, 
ton &c. 1966), p.46. Pp-26-34. 
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The term political development implies a longitudinal and 
comparative dimension; a nation must be more developed at one 
period in its history than another and at a given time one nation 
must be more developed than another. To grasp these dynamics 
and assay their relative impact, we are using the concepts institu- 
tionalization and mobilization’. Political institutionalization is 
the development of regular and recurring patterns of behaviour 
which become standardized and outlast the tenure of specific 
individuals. Institutionalization within the government means 
the expansion of a bureaucracy and extension of its functions. 
We will use the term output institutionalization as a shorthand 
to denote this process and indicate its effect on policy. Political 
institutionalization outside the government means the formation 
and spread of organizations that try to influence policy: political 
parties and interest groups in the modern world or literary 
societies, academies, professional societies like the bar, guilds, 
and similar corporate bodies in an earlier age. We will abbreviate 
this process as input institutionalization. Mobilization means 
making subjects into citizens, spreading first the awareness of the 
impact of governmental authority on men’s lives and then 
awakening the realization that such authority could and should 
sometimes be challenged from below. 

Institutionalization and mobilization are both simultaneous and 
successive. Only an examination of a specific place and time can 
indicate how the patterns are interrelated”. But the salient feature 
of this interrelationship is its constant potential for conflict. We 


®we are indebted to Huntington 
for the basic insight into the relation- 
ship of institutionalization and mobi- 
lization, although the model developed 
here is our own. On institutionaliza- 
tion see, in addition: David E. Apter, 
The Politics of modernization (Chicago 
1965), and S. N. Eisenstadt, ‘ “Insti- 
tutionalization” and Change’, Amer- 
ican sociological review (1964), xxix. 
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235-248. On mobilization, see J. P. 
Nettl, Political mobilization: (New 
York 1967). 

10 were this conceptual framework 
to become an established theory it 
would be composed of probability 
statements involving correlations be- 
tween institutionalization and mobi- 
lization. 
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have built into our definition of political development the judge- 
ment that the more modern a political system is, the more highly 
institutionalized it is and the more completely its citizens are 
mobilized. The problem is that institutionalization and mobili- 
zation must be balanced as they expand; otherwise they can 
become mutually handicapping. Both processes are equally 
central to development, and yet progress in one can delay, hinder, 
or even reverse progress in the other. Political development is not 
inevitable; political decay is equally possible (Huntington, 
ch.1). Extreme development of output institutionalization with- 
out any input institutionalization would result in completely 
repressive government. Less severe unbalancing could still be 
destabilizing; politically aware citizens and men available to 
serve and support leaders are increasingly needed as government 
expands and penetrates further into society. Likewise, input 
institutionalization—the formation of political organizations—is 
impossible without the mobilization of citizens. The difficulty is 
that the processes of expanding government and building polit- 
ical organization may limit the very mobilization they require. 
The more stress put on constituting political power, adapting 
institutions to their environment and increasing the effectiveness 
of leadership, the more difficult it becomes to extend meaning- 
ful political authority to more people. On the other side of the 
coin, extreme mobilization without available institutions to 
channel it is by definition mobilization outside the system which 
can ultimately become popular disorder and revolution. But 
before they become revolutionaries, mobilized people without 
an outlet for their new political energies will either retreat into 
apathy or become a dangerously volatile group of disgruntled 
demand-makers, continually threatening authority or providing 
manipulable raw material for demagogues. The more rapid and 
more extensive the mobilization, the greater the need for institu- 
tions and the greater the difficulty in forming them fast enough. 
Stable political development requires keeping institutionalization 
and mobilization in balance; the challenge to society’s members 
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to re-establish such a balance often creates new tensions and 
conflicts and new divisions and alignments between groups. 

In order to make our model useful as explanation, we need to 
make our two dynamic concepts serve as something beyond new 
and stilted labels for traditional descriptions of historical pheno- 
mena. We must be able to consider the impact of institutionaliza- 
tion and mobilization on political relationships at a lower level 
of abstraction. Therefore we will use four concepts to delineate 
the relationships between the governors and the governed. The 
concepts are integration, participation, distribution, and legiti- 
macy". Integration describes the values and structures that hold 
a society together—like national identity and constitutional 
arrangement—and the lines of demarcation among its members— 
such as caste, class, or occupation. Integration also includes 
standards of social conduct that have political ramifications: trust, 
cooperativeness, hostility, suspicion, or whatever. Participation 
refers to the extent of opportunities for men to achieve political 
authority or influence, the nature of access to political leaders or 
positions of leadership. Distribution summarizes the general 
purposes of governmental policy, its allocation of valued material 
benefits, symbols and protection to its subjects. Legitimacy is an 
attitudinal construct for the belief that existing leaders are the 
right ones for the society. It also includes the bases for that belief: 
heredity, performance, natural law, or whatever. 


1 these concepts are composites of A. Rustow (Princeton 1964); Educa- 
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These patterns do not characterize political relations only in 
the modern state; clearly, even the most primitive and rudi- 
mentary political system has some integrative principle; some 
degree of participation, however restricted; some legitimizing 
norms; and some goal for government to provide for its subjects. 
The trend in history has been from less to more complexity; as 
institutionalization and mobilization increase, political relations 
become more interconnected and elaborate. Old lines of inte- 
gration, legitimizing norms, arrangements for participation and 
distributive policies are slowly discredited and replaced. If the 
disruptions are not too severe and are not cumulative, the conflicts 
may be resolved within existing institutions and arrangements. 
But the challenges may also become rebellions or revolutions. 


Lnstitutionalization and mobilization 
in eighteenth century France 


In a general sense the French monarchical state structure is 
usually considered the product of seventeenth-century central- 
ization; following the last years of Louis x1v’s reign the old 
régime weakened slowly as it met challenges from wars, parle- 
ments and fiscal disasters, and as it administered a growing popu- 
lation and a more aware, more mobile, healthier and richer 
society. The philosophe in this evolution was not revolutionary 
agent, but gadfly, critic, advisor to the crown; and doctor, tutor, 
and sometimes agitator in the society. In our terminology, output 
institutionalization was highly developed in the second half of the 
seventeenth century, while input institutionalization was limited 
and mobilization was controlled and insignificant. After 1715 
Enlightenment was one factor in a general mobilization of aware 
and articulate people and in increased input institutionalization”. 


12 signs of increased input institu- and Languedoc, and a louder voice 
tionalization were the parlement’s for the enlightened in the Académie 
resumption of its political role, more française, other literary societies, sa- 
insistent assertion of the autonomy of lons, political journals, etc. 
some provincial estates like Brittany 
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These contrasts between two centuries may be accurate enough 
at a very general level of comparison, but detailed historical 
studies are offering a great many modifications and nuances. 
Institutionalization and mobilization were simultaneous in some 
areas and successive in others; the evolution of political relation- 
ships was uneven and complex. A few examples follow. Did the 
monarchy’s famous centralizing device, venality of office, hinder 
or advance the development of output institutionalization in 
France? Venality was supposed to secure the administrative 
talents of wealthy non-aristocrats, create supporters for the king 
from this class, and guarantee a loyal and dependent bureaucracy. 
Venality would simultaneously emasculate the political strength 
of independent noble challengers to the king’s authority. This 
practice also had negative effects from its inception. The new 
officeholders were not always loyal, but sometimes were mobi- 
lizers of revolt. Thus this particular tactic of output institu- 
tionalization, intended to prevent the mobilization of noble 
frondeurs, made possible the mobilization of new bureaucratic 
challengers. An overgrown bureaucracy also helped create oppo- 
sition to the crown with its exploitation of various social groups™. 
Finally, venality created new vested interests in the state bureau- 
cracy and parlements that became important bases for aristo- 
cratic revolt. Venality as a form of output institutionalization 
did forestall some mobilization by freeing the king from the need 
to ask the estates general for money, but it also opened an institu- 
tional base from which to resist or challenge royal demands. 

The intendants provide us with another example of how insti- 
tutionalization and mobilization are interwoven in the political 
and social institutions of the ancien régime. Intendants were 
generally thought to have been ‘new men’—upwardly mobile 


13 Roland Mousnier, “Trevor-Ro- ral crisis of the seventeenth century’, 
per’s “general crisis”, in Crisis in in ibid. pp.82-83. 
Europe: 1560-2660, ed. Trevor Aston 15 Barrington Moore, Jr., Social 
(New York 1965), p.98. origins of dictatorship and democracy 
14 H. R. Trevor-Roper, ‘The Gene- (Boston 1966), pp.57-63. 
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bourgeoisie—in the seventeenth and early eighteenth century; 
on the eve of the Revolution these intendants were all noble. 
Vivian Gruder’s study of the backgrounds of a selected group 
of intendants shows that the contrast should not be so rigidly 
drawn; just before the Revolution, many intendants could trace 
their nobility back only one or two generations. In summary, it 
would be an oversimplification to characterize administration in 
the seventeenth century as growing and flexible and eighteenth 
century administration as rigid and unresponsive. 

Similarly, mobilization was not exclusively a pre-revolutionary 
phenomenon. Fear of starvation has probably always politicized 
men in the simplest of political systems; they expect their leaders 
to provide subsistence. There are only two reasons why men can 
be mobilized to make new, more extensive demands upon their 
government. Either government is thought to be oppressive, 
thought to impinge upon its subjects in a new and more burden- 
some way, or else government is not meeting its subjects’ expecta- 
tions. Such attitudes in turn can have only two causes: either the 
government has made an extreme policy change, or subjects have 
changed their expectations. In the eighteenth century all four of 
these things were happening. Men in early modern France were 
not passive and apathetic subjects; they did riot and burn when 
they felt their existence threatened. But these were sporadic and 
regionally limited outbreaks; men had to learn that their in- 
security was not necessarily foreordained and permanent”. An 
unquestioned acceptance of political authority as ultimately 
unchallengeable gave way to a new inquiring spirit and a belief 
in the possibility of controlling the environment and affecting 
the government. It would be an exaggeration to conceive of 
mobilization as creating everlarger armies of followers of philo- 
sophic pied pipers awaiting an auspicious moment to topple 


18 Vivian Gruder, The Royal pro- Mandrou, De la culture populaire en 
vincial intendants (Ithaca 1968). France aux XVII’ et XVIII‘ siècles (Paris 
17 Goubert, L’ Ancien régime; Robert 1964). 
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absolutist government. For the economically secure, such tra- 
ditions as harsh criminal laws and uneven tax levying began to be 
felt as intolerably oppressive and then as reformable. Civil 
liberties became reasonable expectations, then rights. For the 
economically insecure, subsistence remained the issue. George 
Rudé feels that it was not until 1789 that the traditional food riot 
took on wider political overtones”. But with these modifications 
kept in mind, we can conclude that mobilization increased 
steadily under the Bourbons. 

What unbalanced institutionalization and mobilization was the 
process of input institutionalization. Until the early seventeenth 
century, representative and participatory institutions had existed 
to harness the political energies of large numbers of men. True, 
the estates general was intended to represent rigidly exclusivist 
social orders, but other conceptions of representation were also 
institutionalized. The theory of the sanior pars held that those 
whose interests were identical with the general prosperity should 
represent the nation in many institutions besides the estates 
general: the assembly of notables, assemblies of the clergy, 
provincial estates, municipal governments, rural communities, 
and Protestant religious organizations. These organizations had 
well-defined areas of autonomous authority. During the seven- 
teenth century, the costs and emergencies of wars and a long 
economic recession combined with frequent revolts prompted 
the monarchy to attenuate the authority and curb the independ- 
ence of most of these institutions. By the eighteenth century, 
only the assembly of the clergy, the parlements and a few pro- 
vincial estates had sufficiently autonomous power bases to chal- 
lenge the crown administration periodically. The decision in 
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1788 to call the estates general sparked mass mobilization pre- 
cisely because men who cared about political activity now would 
have an institution to work through. Too many mobilized men 
with too many divergent goals put all their contradictory and 
incompatible hopes into an institution that was supposed to be a 
resurrection from the past but was in fact an innovation too 
limited for a whole nation of political men. 


{nstitutionalization and mobilization: three ideal types 


The preceding pages have suggested that the process of 
political development is not linear, and that the greater the 
imbalances between institutionalization and mobilization the 
greater the likelihood of political instability. The philosophes 
have been labelled modern, and they are often accused of con- 
tributing to French political instability by being better critics 
than politicians, that is, by failing to present and sell a pro- 
gramme of reform directed towards realizing the modern polity. 
In order to assess this judgment, we have used our model of 
political development to generate three ideal types of political 
systems against which to compare the achievements of the 
philosophes. These are constructs, not descriptions of existing or 
historical regimes, and they are postulated to be stable regimes 
where levels of institutionalization and mobilization are in 
balance. They are: a centralized bureaucracy, a pluralist democ- 
racy, and a radical totalitarian political system”. 

A monarch is at the head of a centralized administration with a 
fairly high level of output institutionalization®?. In addition to 
basic government functions of tax collecting and the conduct of 


21 these three ideal types are taken 22 for this model, see S. N. Eisen- 
from a general schema in Almond and stadt, The Political systems of empires 
Powell, Comparative politics. See dis- | (New York, 1963). 
cussion of each, pp.232-251, 259-271, 
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foreign affairs, central policy directs provisioning of cities, 
internal commerce, public works, encouragement of industrial 
enterprise, some health and educational measures, transportation 
systems and some agencies of charity. Although king and min- 
isters are dedicated to the progress of their people, they usually 
treat mobilization as a threat to their rule. They practice censor- 
ship and have a network of spies and police. They consider it 
their task to determine the extent and tactics of enlightenment; the 
people they serve have no right to demand changes in the ways 
they are being enlightened. Input institutionalization is minimal; 
indeed, most of the crown’s information on conditions in its 
territory is gathered and presented not by organizations of sub- 
jects but by men in the employ of the public service. Institution- 
alization and mobilization are balanced because the immediate 
physical needs of the subjects are met adequately, but subjects 
are discouraged or prevented from organizing to demand further 
benefits or real political influence. Because input institutionaliza- 
tion and mobilization are minimal, this regime is less modern 
than our other two constructs. 

Our model of pluralist democracy needs little elaboration: 
institutionalization and mobilization are both extensive and 
mutually supportive and balancing (Dahl, ch.3). Perhaps the 
central feature of the model is that influence is not cumulative in a 
few hands; the process of governing is largely a process of bar- 
gaining among articulated and aggregated interests. The indi- 
vidual is a key political unit and decisions are typically made 
by majority rule. 

The totalitarian model is not less modern than pluralist democ- 
racy, but it balances its high level of institutionalization and 
mobilization in a radically different way”. Its most striking 


23 we note that Almond and Powell tinction is consistent with their defini- 
(p.308) do consider their radical tion of modernity as including high 
totalitarian system less modern than subsystem autonomy. In our opinion, 
the pluralist democratic because it has a normative preference for an open 
low subsystem autonomy. This dis- society is masked here. 
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feature is its combination of extreme mass politicization with 
sanctions against all forms of input institutionalization except 
those which strengthen the ruling party. Totalitarian rulers do 
not seek to curb mobilization; in fact they try to make nearly 
every area of social life infused with and governed by their 
political ethic. But their citizens are permitted to express only 
those demands and needs defined for them by the ruling party. 
For reasons of length, we will not spell out the differences for 
these three types among relationships we label integration, parti- 
cipation, distribution and legitimacy. These should be clear as 
we discuss a sampling of Enlightenment political thought to 
compare it with these models and thus assess its modernity. 


Integration 


The disequilibration of institutionalization-mobilization which 
we described above had the effect of disrupting traditional pat- 
terns of integration. Principles that had bound together and 
simultaneously stratified French society in the past were being 
discarded but not yet replaced by fully acceptable new principles. 
Traditionally, French society was integrated by order, hierar- 
chical ranks to which one belonged by accident of birth or 
appointment”. These structures operated to conduct relations 
between members of society. In the eighteenth century, the old 
cleavage lines of heredity and caste had not completely given way 
to money or merit, but different principles of social divisions 
coexisted: money could buy status that then became hereditary. 
The old hierarchy of orders was a system of mutual advantage 
and obligation and it was still not superseded by market relation- 
ships or some other modern integrative value system. Therefore 


24 Goubert feels that even in the legal restrictions and social realities. 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, See the discussion of privilege in 
economic dependence and independ- Denis Richet, ‘Autour des origines 
ence are more accurate social cate- idéologiques lointaines de la Révolu- 
gories. But for our purposes the tion française, Annales; E. S$. C. 
important inconsistency is between (1969), xxiv.1-23. 
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no principle or institution for mediating conflicts was function- 
ing. Traditional integrative principles had been invalidated; the 
dilemma for the philosophes was to present alternatives which did 
not themselves uncover antagonisms still more divisive. 

The philosophes’ blueprints for achieving a high level of national 
integration were frequently expressed in campaigns to realize 
equality by breaking down traditional legal and social barriers. 
The philosophes fought judicial arbitrariness in the interest of legal 
equality; they demanded equality of opportunity and urged the 
removal of discriminatory restrictions on professional mobility. 
Many of these same champions of civil liberties and of property 
rights, of the right to work, of freedom of speech and freedom of 
the press were reluctant to extend egalitarian principles to their 
logical conclusions. Either they refused to recognize and correct 
economic inequalities which were the cause of serious national 
divisions and antagonisms, or in their attempts to achieve 
economic equality and complete integration they risked seriously 
compromising or altogether reversing modernization in other 
areas. 

Turgot’s principal concern in his Mémoire sur les municipalités* 
is to abolish traditional institutionalized barriers that have pre- 
vented Frenchmen from discovering the community of interest 
that exists among them, and from taking common political action 
to promote it. Turgot’s tactic for achieving integration is to 
exclude certain groups from the political system whose common 
economic interests might become a source of political divisions. 
He would restrict political equality to property-owners regard- 
less of social rank. He justifies this position with the observation 
that non-proprietors change their residence too frequently; they 


25 Turgot, Mémoire sur les munici- tion below, we are indebted to Gerald 
palités, in Œuvres, ed. G. Schelle J. Cavanaugh’s recent reinterpreta- 
(Paris 1913-1923), iv.576. Cited here- tion, ‘Turgot: the rejection of en- 
after as Schelle. In our discussion of lightened despotism’, French historical 
Turgot’s Mémoire, both in this con- studies (1969), vi.31-58. Cited here- 
text and in our treatment of participa- after as Cavanaugh. 
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are therefore unable to identify their interests with anyone else’s”*. 
Jacques Necker like Turgot draws upon his experience in ad- 
ministration in formulating the principles of his social science. In 
his Du pouvoir exécutif dans les grands états Necker carefully 
exposes precisely those socio-economic divisions and anta- 
gonisms which Turgot would deny or cover up in his Mémoire. 
Necker insists that one does not withhold political equality from 
propertyless masses simply because they are too geographically 
mobile to make reliable citizens. They must be excluded forever 
only because their dawning awareness of the causes and per- 
manence of their poverty will always be linked inextricably to 
their identification of their political enemies with their economic 
oppressors. Propertyless men are bound to articulate their goals 
in terms of a necessary victory over propertied interests. In short, 
Necker is convinced that possibilities for national integration 
will always be limited. Economic necessity dictates a permanent 
exploitation of the masses and an indissoluble antagonism be- 
tween exploited and exploiters. Government will always be 
called upon to deploy maximum force to prevent the explosion 
of popular resentment into civil war. The governors must always 
guarantee that the masses will remain physically repressed and 
politically nullified”. 

The political thinking here, both Necker’s and Turgot’s, is 
modern, but incompletely modern. Necker is modern in his 
comprehension of the political significance of mobilized eco- 
nomic groupings in developing economies, but he will not allow 


26 Schelle, iv.583-585. In his discus- 
sion, Cavanaugh (pp.34-35) empha- 
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all interests to organize to adjudicate their conflicts. His ultimate 
recourse is to output institutionalization, and in the end to the 
use of as much force as is necessary to repress agitators. In his 
Mémoire, Turgot appears less sensitive to the divisiveness of new 
economic classes; however, in managing them institutionally, he 
is willing to extend at least civil rights universally. To the degree 
that rights are a necessary beginning to input institutionalization, 
this policy is more modern than Necker’s in solving the problem 
of integration. 

Helvétius, the philosopher of utilitarianism, is willing to go 
further than Turgot in an attempt to integrate; and he refuses to 
accept as permanent the socio-economic class divisions and 
conflicts which Necker depicts. He wonders whether the pro- 
pertyless man has a country; he asks whether the poor have not 
‘trop de besoin pour avoir des vertus (De l’homme, 1x.i); he 
ponders the possibility that the state might work to ‘diminuer la 
richesse des uns; augmenter celle des autres’ (vi1.iii). A policy 
of economic reallocation is necessary precisely because the 
masses possess the potential for initiating this radical equalization 
themselves (vi.xi). The means invoked in this method of inte- 
gration is a government policy of discrimination against pos- 
sessors of a monopoly of land or capital. Insofar as this realloca- 
tion is a change which enlarges the role of government institu- 
tions in the society, it is a strikingly modern way to integrate; 
however, such a policy might reduce accumulation of capital 
necessary for takeoff into industrialization®. 

Simon Linguet, a maverick member of the family of philo- 
sophes, shares Necker’s conviction that modern polities operate 
under permanent threat of violence between exploiters and 


28 many utopian socialist thinkers 
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exploited, between all classes of proprietors and a class of expro- 
priated men’. Linguet comes to believe that an integration of 
conflicting interests is possible, and in fact necessary in the midst 
of such a permanent emergency. One of Necker’s stratagems, 
the use of the state’s police power to keep the masses in check 
while keeping them supplied with subsistence”, is brutal, real- 
istic, and incontestably effective. An appearance of integration 
could be achieved in a police state where authorities were in a 
position to apply repressive force continually. Linguet builds on 
Necker’s interventionist policies; he states that the radically 
conflicting interests of society’s two enemy parties can be 
reconciled and their needs satisfied simultaneously. But this feat 
will not occur automatically through the operation of natural 
laws of production, as the physiocrats insist. From its side, the 
administration will have to balance two forms of output institu- 
tionalization: a libertarian économte politique to serve the interests 
of agricultural, industrial, and commercial entrepreneurs, and a 
politics of welfare to serve the interests of the labouring poor. In 
his early reflections in the seventies on the administration’s role 
in the integration crisis Linguet construes welfare narrowly as 
subsistence which the government guarantees to the poor 
without preventing agricultural entrepreneurs from making an 
honest profit. By 1789 Linguet has broadened his working 
definition of welfare to include material benefits to the poor — 
pensions, annuities, insurance, etc. A national bank will guarantee 
the distribution of these benefits and simultaneously underwrite 
the value of the possessor classes’ capital. State action through 
this institution will bridge the gulf between rich and poor by 
catering to their common interests in guaranteed economic 
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security. Linguet not only takes for granted the administra- 
tion’s ability to determine and satisfy the nation’s vital common 
interests, but he also assumes that both classes can always be 
cajoled or coerced into surrendering their prerogatives for polit- 
ical participation into the hands of administrative mindreaders. 
Linguet provides a formula for integrating the polity without 
excluding any socio-economic groups; and he institutionalizes a 
vastly expanded government operation. However, he is incom- 
pletely modern in his integrative innovations; his system forces 
him to use impressive government concessions and compensa- 
tions to a mobilized nation both as a means of integrating it and 
also as a means of preventing national input institutionalization 
in either of its two completely modern forms, totalitarian or 
democratic pluralistic. 

In a well-integrated political system, social boundaries do not 
exacerbate conflicts, in part because of general agreement on 
principles of behaviour which encourage compromise, promote 
trust and emphasize cooperation. There are rules under which 
rivals for political influence and power can compete without 
polarizing interests and threatening stability. The modernizer 
must find the proper political balance between extreme institu- 
tional conflict and total unity which permits no competition. The 
more he tries to develop institutions to conduct political rivalry 
the more he may encourage conflict, but the more he emphasizes 
agreement and unity, the more he may handicap bargaining and 
adjudication of political interests. For eighteenth-century 
thinkers the problem of forging unity out of manifestly diverse 
special interests receives major theoretical attention. Having no 
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working models of modern political parties that aggregate inter- 
ests, these writers feared the divisive effects of faction. Sensitive 
to the obstructionist tactics of representative institutions still 
functioning and fearful of the political force of unenlightened 
masses, eighteenth-century political thinkers frequently engineer- 
ed harmonious, integrated societies that remained essentially 
pre-modern polities. 

Rousseau’s contrat social provides a model for the perfectly 
integrated but not pluralist democracy. The general will is the 
polity’s cohesive force. In every vote on any issue Rousseau’s 
democrats are really asserting and reinvigorating the general 
will, a moral, almost religious consensus that undergirds and 
sustains political activity. Paradoxically, this overriding concern 
with confirming the integrity of the general will in every parti- 
cipatory act might have the effect of dissolving partisan debate 
over the issues, converting participation into metapolitical cere- 
monies. Voting becomes an episodic ritual, a mystical totalitarian 
engagement where what is at stake are not concrete political issues 
but the very existence of a moral-political unity-in-community. 
Once votes on an issue have been counted, Rousseau would have 
dissenting voters in the minority purge themselves of their 
potentially divisive demands*. Usually in a political system it is 
possible to conduct political bargaining without challenging 
integration because of agreement on the rules of the game. For 
Rousseau’s democrats, harmony is of such importance that 
dissenting voters not only cannot defend their interests but must 
purge themselves of their selfish wills, making the general will 
their wills. 

Rousseau is a modern political thinker. He provides for a 
total mobilization; he fully institutionalizes his highly politicized 
citizens’ public activities; and to insure perfect integration in his 
polity, he invokes the modern totalitarian option of channelling 


33 Rousseau, Du Contract social, 1v.ii 
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all political expression through the polity’s single sanctioned 
institution, the party of the general will. He therefore combines 
components of both our models of the fully modern system. 
Helvétius (vit) shares Rousseau’s concern for achieving 
complete integration, ideally in a polity with a broad participatory 
base. He believes that a state-initiated programme for equalizing 
properties will dissolve incipient socio-economic class anta- 
gonisms and provide a foundation of common interest for 
national integration. He is ready to supplement this economic 
policy with radical, all-embracing educational and legislative 
programme. A utilitarian social philosopher and an environ- 
mental determinist and materialist, Helvétius is convinced that 
men are only material bodies programmed by a material nature 
to respond to pleasurable stimuli, to equate the pleasure they 
pursue with their highest self-interest and their greatest happiness 
(De l'esprit, 1-11). In that case, these passive recipients of stimuli 
from the environment can be educated and conditioned by polit- 
ical managers to identify their pleasures and their happiness 
with the greatest happiness of the greatest number of persons in 
the polity. Education can do everything for the people, give 
them everything, their nature as pleasure-seeking animals as well 
as pleasurable objectives designed to be harmonious, integrative, 
and conflictless. Political administrators qua educators are to 
function as social engineers, planning the integrated society 
and educating the members of the polity into pursuing homogen- 
eous pleasures exclusively. Educational conditioning is supple- 
mented and reinforced by legislative conditioning. Rewards 
encourage the pursuit of socially acceptable and beneficial 
pleasures; punishment deters men from persisting in socially 
detrimental activities; indeed, punishment, or pain, conditions 
men out of socially disruptive enterprises (De l'esprit, 11.xvii, 
xxiv). Helvétius takes steps to assure that citizens articulate and 
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satisfy only those political demands which mirror an artful 
programming. He engineers harmony, but it depends on the 
ability of managers to condition men out of political activity 
which threatens division and disequilibration. 

In his concern to break down traditional socio-economic 
obstacles to mass mobilization, Helvétius joins the ‘moderns’. 
However, his programmes for institutionalization all involve him 
in an expansion of output organizations for legislative and edu- 
cational conditioning. Helvétius can afford his attitude of benign 
indifference to the problem of input institutionalization—but 
only as long as his two-fold conditioning programme continues 
to function as an automatic harmonizer of the masses’ interests, 
attitudes, and goals. Helvétius’ tactic of government-directed 
conditioning allows political modernizers to handle mobilized 
masses in such a way that input institutionalization becomes un- 
necessary or indefinitely postponable, and the disruption of 
integration becomes altogether impossible. Helvétius freezes 
integration ina modernizing polity at the stage where enlightened 
absolutists can still manipulate integrated masses, and cannot yet 
be threatened by them. 


Participation 


Participation, our second perspective on the relations between 
governors and governed, was drastically altered by the political 
development process. Since 1630 the complex web of inter- 
mediary organizations between the king and his subjects had 
largely been destroyed by atrophy, limitation or outright abo- 
lition. While such institutions as estates, assemblies and muni- 
cipal governments did not truly represent a cross section of 
French society and were either purely consultative or very 
restricted in areas of administration, they at least must have 
given deputies and those who chose them a feeling of being a 
necessary part of government. Those institutions that survived 
into the eighteenth century are considered by historians to have 
been reactionary strongholds powerful enough to destroy royal 
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reform attempts but too exclusive to represent upwardly mobile 
non-aristocrats. Work on the social background of parlement 
magistrates by Ford and Bluche shows their steadily increasing 
aristocratic cast; and Ford argues convincingly that the Paris 
parlement and its provincial counterparts led an eighteenth- 
century reinvigoration of the French aristocracy and regrouped 
its political power. However, J. H. Shennan“ has called our 
attention to the parlement’s fairly extensive cooperation with the 
crown in most registrations of legislation; he suggests that the 
parlement used remonstrances to block the crown only on certain 
issues. These issues did arise more often after 1760 when an 
increasingly impoverished treasury made it necessary to increase 
the categories of taxable citizens. The parlement’s own ‘public 
relations’ confused the nature of its political role. In the last 
forty years before the Revolution the parlement advertised itself 
as the representative of the nation. Some of the philosophes 
recognized the element of truth in this contention; the parlements 
were indeed the only nationally institutionalized challengers to 
the crown. But nearly all of them rejected parlements as the prin- 
cipal participatory institutions for enlightened men. 

Provincial estates were usually controlled by the deputies of 
the nobility, who used them as a forum for the defense of partic- 
ular provincial liberties in the face of central government 
policy”. And these ‘liberties’ were as often as not tax privileges 
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and rights to attend the estates that were exclusively noble pre- 
rogatives. Nonetheless, several philosophes wanted to enlarge 
participation through some sort of provincial or regional repre- 
sentative institution. Necker initiated provincial assemblies in 
central France during his first term of office, but these were 
eventually disbanded in the face of hostility from intendants®. 

Thus there were few indigenously French working models of 
participatory institutions for the philosophes to assess. They all 
wanted to extend participation in general, particularly to enlight- 
ened men like themselves, but they were uneasy about what 
kind of citizens the lowest classes would make. Those who 
wanted to make their participators sovereign limited their num- 
bers with strict qualifications, while those who broadened the 
base of participatory institutions left these bodies devoid of 
effective political authority. 

The philosophes’ activity of enlightenment was an effective 
mobilization of previously unpoliticized segments of the popu- 
lation, an instruction for Frenchmen in how to assume attitudes 
and roles of informed citizens with real influence over the for- 
mulation and execution of policy. However, the philosophes dis- 
agreed sharply with one another on the question of input institu- 
tions: what did mobilized citizens do to make their political 
influence felt? How did they actually participate in politics to 
affect or direct those invested with political authority? Many 
philosophes believed that participation in a modern polity should 
take the form of a free and open expression of enlightened public 
opinion. ‘Both Diderot, with his devoted service to the Ency- 
clopédie and Voltaire, with his dogged scribbling of pamphlets, 
eloquently testify to the philosophes’ high expectations for that 
new, still shapeless phenomenon, public opinion. They thought 
it possible to mobilize that opinion, and possible that that opi- 
nion would have power over policy’ (Gay ii.450). 
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In Voltaire’s case, at least, the idea of political participation via 
the expression of enlightened public opinion goes hand in hand 
with the conviction that in France the philosophes’ commonly 
desired political goals were most likely to be achieved by an 
enlightened absolutist monarch. There, ‘the cause of the King 
is the cause of the philosophes”. In Voltaire’s ideal polity an 
absolute monarch exercises an unshared political authority, 
governing in the national interest but relying on the dictates of an 
enlightened public for his understanding of what the national 
interest is and for his directives in safeguarding it (Voltazre’s 
politics, p.330). Voltaire claims that parlements and other institu- 
tions intermediary between monarch and nation had continually 
frustrated the crown’s attempts to rationalize government func- 
tions in the national interest, defined to include the interests of a 
newly-mobilized third estate (cbid., pp.315 ff). 

In their commitment to giving Frenchmen an education that 
would equip them for participation, Voltaire and other philo- 
sophes share a principal concern of contemporary theorists of 
political development. However, their belief that participation 
can consist in the expression of an enlightened public opinion 
puts them at odds with contemporary theorists. Where Voltaire 
discusses national political participation, his politics has an 
almost magic quality to it. Enlightened people participate by 
speaking, and an enlightened absolute monarch responds by 
translating their public opinion into national policy. A harmony 
between political interests and goals is generated out of shared 
knowledge, as if by magic. However, magic is a notoriously 
unreliable instrument of political influence. If the participatory 
activities of mobilized men are not directed through organiza- 
tions capable of exerting palpable pressure on behalf of a coherent 
and influential membership, then that participation is likely to 
take one of two equally extremist forms. An absolute monarch 
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whose enlightened view of the national interest diverges from 
that of an enlightened public can reduce participants to absolute 
political impotence simply by ignoring the weight of public opi- 
nion (zdid., pp.329-330). The public’s opinion is guaranteed to be 
effective only where there already exists a fortuitous coincidence 
between the monarch’s will backed by power and the public’s 
opinion backed by the force of ‘enlightened’ reason. But such a 
policy threatens stability. The only real alternative open to a 
politically radicalized public whose unchannelled participatory 
activities are unalterably opposed to the monarch’s will is street 
politics. One extremist expression of this kind of politics is 
revolution. 

Voltaire’s call for the mobilization of enlightened men for 
participation in political life makes him a modern. But he is an 
incompletely modern political thinker. First, he offers no way of 
controlling the numbers of persons mobilized by the universal 
enlightenment he preaches. Theoretically, enlightenment could 
function as a mobilizer of the masses, but Voltaire offers no blue- 
print for channelling the participation of such masses. His pro- 
gramme for political participation is essentially elitist, while his 
mobilization through enlightenment is necessarily pluralist. 
Second, granting Voltaire his elitist participatory base, we 
discover that he ignores the problem of institutionalizing parti- 
cipation with the fragile excuse that an identity of enlightened 
opinion between philosophers and enlightened kings can be 
assumed; or that the authority of enlightened reason is so abso- 
lute that when philosophes invoke it even kings will obey it. If 
that identity ceases to exist, however, and if Voltaire’s enlight- 
ened monarch can no longer practice uninstitutionalized con- 
sensus politics with the philosophes, his only alternative is to risk 
playing uninstitutionalized confrontation politics with them— 
if necessary, for the highest stake—the continued existence of 
enlightened monarchy itself. 

Not all members of the philosophic family subscribed to Vol- 
taire’s understanding of participation. Rousseau was able to 
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overcome a paradox inherent in Voltaire’s politics: where only 
the monarch’s authority is institutionalized, all conflicts between 
monarchical authority and the participants’ opinion end either 
in repression or revolution. By investing authority in all members 
of his polity, Rousseau eliminates the necessity for resorting to 
revolution. However, this democratization of sovereignty, with 
its foreclosure of one extremist political option, does not auto- 
matically guarantee stable participation. What is at stake in any 
vote in Rousseau’s ideal polity are not concrete issues and interests 
but the very existence of the political-moral community as such, 
as measured by the integrity of the general will. ‘Quand on pro- 
pose une loi dans l’assemblée du Peuple, ce qu’on leur demande 
n’est pas précisément s’ils approuvent la proposition ou s’ils la 
rejettent, mais si elle est conforme ou non à la volonté générale 
qui est la leur” 

Rousseau’s participators are sovereigns; they obey only the 
laws they make themselves. Rousseau does not describe for us the 
political process before a vote is taken on a given issue. But after 
that vote, participators who find themselves in the minority 
retain only one option. They cannot try to influence their fellow 
citizens, they cannot regroup and attempt to form a majority; 
that would be self-betrayal and treason. If they are to continue to 
exercise their sovereign authority, they must conform to the 
general will. “Quand donc l’avis contraire au mien l’emporte, 
cela ne prouve autre chose sinon que je m’étois trompé, et que ce 
que j’estimois être la volonté générale ne l’étoit pas. Si mon avis 
particulier leut emporté, j’aurois fait autre chose que ce que j’avois 
voulu, c’est alors que je n’aurois pas été libre’ (Contrat social, 
1v.ii). Although he does not explicitly state this conclusion Rous- 
seau in effect removes political authority from his participators 
whenever they find themselves in the minority. Yet his under- 
standing of participation is fully modern; it conforms to our model 
of participation in a totalitarian polity. Rousseau allows his totally 
politicized participants one but only one institutionalized form 
for their political expression, conformity to the general will. 
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Montesquieu approaches the participation problem from an- 
other perspective. For him, the nobility and the political institu- 
tions controlled by it are clearly chief among intermediary 
powers. Where Montesquieu speaks of the necessity for institu- 
tionalizing the activities of participants in French political affairs, 
he means strengthening institutions constituted to preserve a 
monopoly of influence for the nobility and against the political 
claims of a non-noble third estate. While recognizing the neces- 
sity for institutionalizing influence, Montesquieu in no sense 
admits the desirability of broadening the participatory base of 
existent institutions to accommodate demands of mobilized non- 
nobles“. 

In his Mémoire sur les municipalités of 1775 Turgot calls for the 
creation of a series of municipalities hierarchized into local, pro- 
vincial, and national units, and structured to represent on these 
levels all property-holding Frenchmen without traditional dis- 
tinctions of order. Turgot had designed his municipalities to 
function at first as schools of politics. They would be training 
grounds for participants who one day would become sovereigns. 
Initially, the municipalities would confine their activities to 
administering monarchical decrees and to advising the king on 
fiscal and tax matters. The monarch’s authority to direct, over- 
ride, or execute the deliberations of the municipalities would 
remain absolute (Cavanaugh, pp.37 ff.). However, it can be 
argued that Turgot anticipates that these representative institu- 
tions, functioning as interest-articulators for a nation of mobilized 
Frenchmen might one day replace the monarch to become the 
sole representative and administrative bodies, in short the polit- 
ical sovereign in a pluralist democratic polity (Cavanaugh, 
pp-55-58). 

In one dimension, Turgot’s institutions for participation do 
provide organizations capable of giving force to the interests of a 
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politically educated and non-privileged middle class of property- 
owners. Necker, on the other hand, while committed to the idea 
of establishing representative institutions for the rich, but com- 
mitted also to maintaining an indivisible sovereignty for the 
monarchy, opposes the transfer of sovereignty from the crown to 
institutions representing property-holders. Necker insists that 
for the safety of the political system, legislative influence must 
remain strictly subsumed under an indivisible executive author- 
ity. Necker models his principle of executive sovereignty on his 
understanding of the English constitution; in England ministers 
were the executive’s agents in the legislature; they could bend 
and direct that legislature to their sovereign’s will once they had 
established confidence in themselves and were operating at 
maximum efficiency (Grange, pp.592-595). Necker justifies this 
emasculation of legislative bodies in his work on political econ- 
omy. He argues that the French cannot afford to divide political 
sovereignty or to invest it undivided in a legislature with a 
representative base of property-owners. Why not? The end of 
government must be to guarantee the interests of the propertied, 
but those interests will always be in conflict with the needs of the 
other French nation, a nation composed of expropriated and 
exploited labouring poor. Propertied interests can be protected 
only if the labouring poor remain subservient, exploited, and 
politically unorganized. At all costs the political mobilization of 
the have-nots for participation must be prevented (Grange, 
p-604); and only a unitary sovereign power is capable of provid- 
ing the requisite repression (Grange, p.598). 

The philosophes want to increase participation; they experience 
the greatest difficulty in balancing institutionalization and mobi- 
lization. Only Rousseau, when his model is working flawlessly, 
succeeds in creating an authoritative participatory institution— 
the state governed by the general will—with a wide enough base 
to handle all mobilized citizens. As we have seen, if there is a 
minority on any vote in Rousseau’s polity, that minority has no 
authority, cannot institutionalize itself, cannot in fact participate 
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unless it eradicates itself by conforming to the general will. That 
is to say, Rousseau’s institutionalized participation is modern, 
following our totalitarian model. Our other thinkers propose 
incompletely modern solutions for participation problems. 
Turgot and Montesquieu grant authority to their organizations 
for participation but restrict them by class or status discrimina- 
tions; and yet neither one suggests any practicable way of freezing 
political mobilization at a level low enough to allow political 
participation without generating disruptive pressures from 
politicized, but excluded groups. Both thinkers have rejected 
the model of centralized monarchy, but neither has been able to 
conform his programme for participation to either the totali- 
tarian or pluralist democratic model. Neither Necker nor Vol- 
taire spell out how exactly they will enlighten, that is, mobilize 
men in the highly selective exclusive way their models for 
participatory institutions require. And they fail to give even their 
selected elite of participators institutionalized authority inde- 
pendent of the executive, Necker because of excessive distrust 
of the poor, and Voltaire for that reason, and also because of 
excessive trust in the persuasiveness of the enlightened. The 
reforms they propose would have the effect of unbalancing and 
endangering the enlightened monarchy their reform had been 
designed to perfect. Nothing prevented Necker’s participants 
from demanding not only institutions but institutions with 
authority; and depending on the effects of enlightenment, 
nothing guaranteed that subsistence and repression would be 
adequate barriers in a well-ordered monarchy against enlightened 
masses. The enlightenment of which Voltaire was the most 
eloquent and persuasive champion had perhaps already unleashed 
political forces which the institution of enlightened monarchy 
was not equipped to handle politically. 


Distribution 


Our concept of distribution refers to the policies of output in- 
stitutions: the purposes of the French government and competing 
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definitions of what they should be. The organic medieval polit- 
ical system was based on the mutual provision of needs; the 
king as the most militarily successful lord was to provide physical 
security for his subjects. The growth of European states and the 
centralization of bureaucracies had of course destroyed most of 
the political reality behind this concept, but occasionally it was 
resurrected to justify some complaint against royal actions. For 
example, taxes were sometimes protested on the grounds that 
the king should live off his domain as did the feudal monarch. 
One of the biggest objections to the vingtième of Machault in 
1749 was that it was to be a permanent tax, not just an emergency 
measure for wartime revenue“. These issues indicate that there 
were still traces of the idea of the king as a distributor of protec- 
tion and perhaps military glory, but with very little further 
relationship with his subjects. The theory of absolute monarchy 
implied a much more extensive involvement of government in 
the life of the subject; the king distributed not only security in 
the military sense but also provisioned the cities in times of 
famine; shared with the church the burdens of care of the poor, 
the orphaned and the sick; oversaw public works and the con- 
struction of harbours, roads, public buildings, etc.; controlled 
tariffs and regulated trade—in short, had broad tax powers with 
which to provide many aspects of welfare for his subjects. 
Because of its contrast with the total social control achieved by 
modern totalitarian governments, modern authors have a ten- 
dency to play down the impact of the monarchical administrative 
state upon its subjects and the many areas of welfare that the 
king was expected to provide. Moreover, the policing functions 
of the state were highly developed; the royal government distri- 
buted a high degree of surveillance over many areas of daily life. 
Indeed, if privileged men felt the heavy hand of monarchical 
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despotism most severely, the commoner may well have been 
more extensively spied upon, policed and administered. 

There is no general agreement among the philosophes on the 
kind of distributive reforms appropriate for the French state. 
Proponents of an unregulated supply and demand economy 
believe in an initial distribution of economic freedom followed 
by almost complete curtailment of government’s role in assuring 
social well-being. The physiocrats’ self-regulating model does 
not directly guarantee security or even subsistence to people at 
the lowest levels of the socio-economic scale. What is not resolv- 
ed, then, is a balance between economic freedom for entrepreneurs 
and concern for the needs of the salaried class that economic 
development is creating. 

Physiocratic theorists and policy-makers are self-conscious 
systematic reformers of the administration’s distributive role. 
These political economists are planning ‘modern’ in their blue- 
prints for transforming the agricultural sector of the national 
economy into a market economy capable of supplying an expand- 
ing national consumer market. And it can be argued that the 
physiocrats are thinking ‘modern’ in their plans for rationalizing 
the administration’s economic operations. The administration’s 
task in an ideally ordened polity as the physiocrats program it 
is to legislate economic freedom, that is, to guarantee the opera- 
tion of the agricultural market place’s self-regulating laws of 
supply and demand. Free men on a free and open market neces- 
sarily would find it in their highest self-interest to execute the 
physiocrats’ laws of nature. Once the administration has legis- 
lated economic liberty, it is free to dismantle the cumbersome 
regulatory apparatus by which traditionally it won public con- 
fidence in government’s ability to provision the nation’s grain 
markets, thereby assuring public tranquility and providing for 
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the common welfare narrowly construed as the people’s bread. 
Under the traditional system, the administration tried to gua- 
rantee abundance through regulation. Physiocrats, theorists and 
policymakers, insist that an economic programme of contain- 
ment through regulation is not achieving the results which 
everyone, administrators, agricultural producers, and consumers 
agree is desirable: an abundance of wheat at a price that would be 
fair to producer and consumer. The physiocrats urge the adop- 
tion of a new programme, an économie politique based on the prin- 
ciple of economic expansion through agricultural moderniza- 
tion promoted by a policy of negative distribution, laissez-faire, 
laissez-passer, liberty. They attempt to put capitalist economics 
to work and to generate a new ethic to energize it, an ethic 
grounded in a natural harmony of self interests. By allowing 
agricultural entrepreneurs and traders to circulate grains freely 
throughout the realm and abroad in search of le bon prix that 
would give them their produit net, physiocratic policy-makers 
hope to encourage entrepreneurs to expand productivity in 
anticipation of profits. Naturally, necessarily, the national con- 
sumer market would benefit in several ways. Liberty would 
assure abundance. Augmented agricultural production would 
increase employment opportunities for a rural labouring force. 
The agricultural entrepreneur’s increased purchasing power 
would translate into an augmented demand for consumer goods, 
creating new prosperity and new employment opportunities in 
commerce and industry. Once the produit net has risen to a 
salutary high level and maintained itself there, agricultural 
entrepreneurs could feel secure enough to raise their labourers’ 
salaries, although competition among members of the labouring 
force and the demands of the produit net would always keep 
salaries at a level sufficiently low to guarantee the worker nothing 
more than his subsistence and the agricultural entrepreneur 
nothing less than his full produit ner. 
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Certainly the physiocrats can be portrayed as champions of 
innovation that would transform government’s distributive role. 
Their antiphysiocratic opponents, however, are not benighted 
reactionaries, exponents of blind flights backward into medieval 
protectionism and economic regulation. Their incisive criticism 
provides us with alternative solutions to the problem of what a 
modern government should distribute and to whom. 

Simon Linguet offers an analysis of French distribution prob- 
lems as an inevitable culmination of physiocratic policy innova- 
tions. Basically, Linguet denies that producers and traders who 
practiced a self-interested ethic would be promoting an eco- 
nomics of agricultural capitalism (Du pain et du bled, pp.101-102, 
125-126). He insists that ethics, economics and politics in the 
physiocratic system dictate attitudes and operations among pro- 
ducers, consumers, and political administrators that are con- 
flicting and permanently irreconcilable. In a few instances 
Linguet is willing to suspend judgment on the economic theo- 
rists’ contention that thoroughgoing agricultural modernization 
following physiocratic blueprints would increase the yield of 
grains for the national consumer market. But he continues to 
insist that far from solving the realm’s national distribution 
problems, this projected spectacular increase in grain output 
would only exacerbate them and at the same time provoke at least 
one other major national political upheaval, a legitimacy crisis. 

Linguet argues that this abundance of grains which the physio- 
crats promised is a deceptive quantity. The physiocrats always 
measured abundance from the standpoint of producers and tra- 
ders, and explained it as the natural and necessary effect of allow- 
ing agricultural entrepreneurs to search for the bon prix, their 
cash incentive to plough profits back into increased production. 
From the standpoint of salaried consumers and others living on 
fixed near-subsistence incomes, the physiocrats’ abundance 
would be more than irrelevant, it would be physically lethal (zdzd., 
p.87). Linguet insists that the salaried labourer would always 
measure abundance not by the quantity of available grains but 
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by his purchasing power in a market governed by Ze bon prix and 
le produit net, i. e., by his capacity to pay for enough wheat or 
bread to keep alive. If the salaried labourer could no longer 
afford to pay the price of bread, he could no longer afford to 
exist (bid., pp.80-85). Some physiocrats contend that as grain 
prices rose the agricultural capitalist would raise subsistence 
salaries (Weulersse, ii.1v-v). This Linguet denies*®. Even if it 
were true that the benefits of agricultural prosperity engineered 
by physiocratic administrators would trickle down to the worker, 
still there is bound to bea time lag (Du pain et du bled, pp.96-98). 
Linguet believes that agricultural modernization might come at 
the price of a mass awakening. The people will know ın time that 
in farming out to agricultural capitalists the task of provisioning 
the nation in its vital foodstuffs, the government has defaulted on 
its distributive obligations to a nation of working poor. He is 
convinced that a government determined to reduce its political 
responsibilities to the administration of a physiocratic economic 
system is courting political disaster. A policy geared to augment- 
ing national grain production does not automatically harmonize 
interests and needs of producers and consumers. On the contrary, 
such a policy acerbates incipient antagonisms between the two 
groups and sparks the political mobilization of masses of labour- 
ing poor. 

French administrators could not hope to solve the distribution 
crisis by distributing only economic liberty. Government would 
have to build a complex organization capable of distributing 
security as well as liberty. Government must assure ‘to the lower 
classes who support the entire burden of society the only kind of 
indemnification that is capable of consoling them for the priva- 
tions to which they are condemned.’ ‘And what is this compensa- 
tion? It is subsistence; it is the facility of living’ (ébid., pp.xxvii- 
xxviii). To deliver on those guarantees, the government had 
several regulatory options open to it. It could freeze both grain 
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prices and labourers’ wages; it could legislate a sliding salary 
scale to keep up with the rising cost of keeping alive in an econ- 
omy governed by the laws of a free and open marketplace (ibid., 
pp-239-242). The administration would have to reconcile those 
objectives with the goal of encouraging producers via guarantees 
of an honest profit (déid., p.216), and with the goal of encouraging 
growth in the industrial and commercial sectors of the economy 
(pp.222, 241-243). Against a physiocratic political administra- 
tion which, in the process of modernizing the government’s 
distributive role defaulted on its standing promise of subsistence 
to the people, politically mobilized masses could bring only one 
countervailing political force into play, the force of popular 
revolution. 

Linguet’s achievement as a theorist is to have perceived that 
modern administration can be deployed to satisfy the distributive 
demands of antagonistic economic groups. However, he assumes 
that the mobilized men he is trying to satisfy would never want to 
participate fully in decisions affecting their needs. In reality, no 
government can anticipate once for all the diversity of its citizens’ 
political demands. It may be confronted by demands that are 
moral or social in nature—by conflicts that are not exclusively 
created by economic difficulties and not resolved by economic 
measures. But Linguet would have government use its distri- 
butive policy not only to buy in antagonistic classes but to buy 
off their option to organize for purposes of making economic or 
non-economic distributive demands. He blueprints a programme 
for expanding government operations to encompass the simul- 
taneous distribution of economic freedom and economic security. 
In this area of distribution, the output institutionalization he calls 
for is more comprehensive, more modern than that which the 
physiocratic modernizers champion. In other respects, both 
Linguet and the physiocrats are incompletely modern. Those 
physiocrats who expect enlightened monarchs to anticipate and 
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satisfy national distribution demands do not provide them with 
the machinery or incentive for discovering what the masses’ needs 
and expectations really are. They exclude the masses’ distribution 
demands from their theory and their policymaking. Maverick 
physiocrats, like Turgot, who expand input institutionalization 
also limit it in such a way that national demands are never evoked 
(only those of an elite whose interests on distribution can be 
calculated to be homogeneous if unrepresentative of the national 
interest) and national priorities for satisfying them never estab- 
lished. In short, the physiocrats fail to calculate accurately the 
extent to which the masses have already been fully mobilized on 
the question of what the government’s role should be in distribut- 
ing security in general, and subsistence in particular. The input 
and output institutionalization they recommend is modern, but 
also prematurely dated. Linguet’s point of departure for his 
reform of the government’s distributive role is precisely this 
acceptance of the fact that the masses are already fully mobilized 
on the subsistence question; that although unorganized politically, 
they nonetheless have clearly formulated their distribution 
demands. In expanding output institutionalization within the 
framework of enlightened absolutism so as to fully satisfy elite 
and mass distribution demands on the subsistence question, Lin- 
guet reveals himself an incomplete modernizer. He does not 
really understand the nature or the energy of a politically mobil- 
ized people. He assumes too readily that mobilized masses will 
disperse, that their political consciousness will dissolve, once an 
enlightened administration expands its operations to satisfy their 
demands for security and subsistence. Rather than simply repress 
an outraged nation, he trusts that government can disarm and 
disperse it through enlightened comprehensive economic policy- 
making. He does not consider either of the completely modern 
options: channelling distribution demands into pluralistic demo- 
cratic input institutions; or using the party structure in a totalita- 
rian system to win mass support for a distribution policy which is 
also an expression of party ideology. 
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Legitimacy 
The concept of legitimacy is the key to the stability and the 


endurance of any given regime. A legitimate government is one 
which members of the society believe is correct and appropriate 
for that society“. We must know the source of that belief to 
assess the legitimacy of a regime; we must also have some evid- 
ence with which to test it. Max Weber’s interest in the develop- 
ment of bureaucracy led him to postulate three sources of legi- 
timacy which supplanted each other through time: tradition, 
charisma and law (Garth-Mills, pp.294-301). By the eighteenth 
century, traditional legitimacy has come to mean the divine right 
of kings. Actually, the argument that a hereditary monarch is 
legitimate because he is the mediator of god’s will on earth is a 
‘modern’ theory used to justify the centralization of a feudal 
system and the growth of the state. Eighteenth-century thinkers 
by and large rejected god as the source of legitimacy either 
because of secularizing themes in Enlightenment cosmology or 
because they oppose the absolutist implication of divine annoint- 
ment with an older tradition of a medieval constitution, an insti- 
tutionalized aristocracy balancing royal power and sharing in the 
making and enforcement of laws. Weber’s charismatic legitimacy 
was not a live alternative in the eighteenth century. A charismatic 
relationship requires a face-to-face closeness between leaders and 
led to permit the establishment of psychological bonds of 
attraction and discipleship; such contact was impossible in a 
large society without modern technology of instant communica- 
tion but with an entrenched bureaucracy transacting most of the 
contracts between subjects and rulers. Most of the philosophes 
accepted some variant of the idea of national sovereignty, in this 
context meaning that the government does not have absolute 


47 Seymour Martin Lipset, Political Cliffs 1963), pp.19, 20; H. H. Gerth 
man (New York 1960), ch.3; Dahl, and C. Wright Mills, From Max 
Modern political analysis (Englewood Weber (New York 1958), sects. ix, xi. 
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automatic authority apart from society’s validation of its right to 
rule. The philosophes believe in Weber’s modern legal legitimacy. 
There are principles of right rule against which acts of authority 
can be judged; the governers do not have the right to ignore the 
impact of their policies on their subjects. “The nation’ must have 
some way of assessing its government. 

The philosophes stop short of the two major twentieth-century 
alternatives: the democratic version of popular sovereignty insti- 
tutionalized through majority rule and the totalitarian variant of 
popular sovereignty institutionalized through a vanguard elite 
perpetuated by a plebiscitory expression of approval or dis- 
approval. Fearing both the impact of untutored masses on 
political stability and also divisive effects of faction, they find 
unacceptable both legitimacy by head count—majority rule— 
and legitimacy by a vanguard party. Still determined to base 
legitimacy on some kind of measurable reality, they often end up 
in circular reasoning: it is dangerous to let the people decide that 
a government might not be legitimate; it is equally unacceptable 
to entrust the decision to a faction; therefore the philosophes build 
legitimacy into their theoretical political systems without leaving 
viable means to measure it. In Weber’s ideal types, legitimacy is 
testable at any moment by matching the governors against the 
accepted standards—a transcendant tradition, a response from 
the hearts of psychologically captive followers, or an assessment 
of votes, law enforcement or legal behaviour. The philosophes 
seem to fear that readily available tests for legitimacy would be 
destabilizing, would carry an ever-present threat of nullifying 
an existing regime. Therefore the only measures they allow are 
open revolt or revolution. A government is either in control of 
the polity and therefore legitimate or openly challenged by rebel- 
lion and therefore illegitimate. By obviating the possibility of 
sensing weakening authority, the philosophes actually build into 
their models a permanent destabilizing force. Not only do they 
fail to institutionalize ways in which the people can express 
themselves on the legitimacy of their rulers, but they weaken the 
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rulers’ security by giving them no way to inform themselves of 
and then answer challenges to their authority. 

The philosophes use working definitions of legitimacy grounded 
in three tests: appeals to history and a French constitution, 
appeals to laws of nature and reason, and appeals to utilitarian 
principle. 

For Montesquieu and other traditionalists and constitutiona- 
lists, political authority is legitimate when exercised through 
political institutions like a parlement deliberately structured to 
provide for an exclusive participation in political affairs by an 
aristocratic elite (Althusser, pp.66 ff.). In a modernizing polity, 
where levels of political mobilization and participation remain 
low, it may suffice to call a political system legitimate if it success- 
fully directs authority through traditional or constitutional chan- 
nels. However, this particular constitutional blueprint has 
obvious shortcomings. For one thing, participation demands 
may simultaneously question legitimacy when more broadly 
based interest groups are mobilized than can be accommodated 
within institutions whose exclusiveness is linked to their consti- 
tutionality. 

The philosophes sometimes phrase their tests of legitimacy in 
the vocabulary of the natural law theorists. The immutable 
norms they invoke, natural laws which reason discovers and 
which men’s common experiences confirm, are supposed to bind 
governors and governed alike. They are articles of a universally 
valid and applicable constitution of political society. 

In their concern to render the rule of reason and nature oper- 
able, the philosophes frequently find themselves supporting the 
administrations of enlightened authoritarian monarchs, gua- 
rantors of constitutions of reason and nature, the sole authorities 
capable of overturning entrenched special interest groups block- 
ing the execution of enlightened policy. However, as we have 
noted in another context (pp.80-90, above), these philosophes 
fail to institutionalize communication and political bargaining 
processes between the enlightened absolutists, legislators, and 
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executors under the constitution, and themselves, as counsellors 
and guardians of the constitution of reason and nature. They can 
only hope that enlightenment will resolve, or rather dissolve 
political conflict, and that enlightened governors and advisors 
will cooperate automatically to translate the dictates of reason 
and nature into policies in the service of humanity (see Gay 
ii.448-452). They have to rely upon the partnership between 
philosophes and kings to put an end to legitimacy crises, but the 
relationship will prove too fragile. The conflicts between en- 
lightened governors and enlightened philosophes with mutually 
exclusive interpretations of the dictates of natural law are bound 
to trigger the very legitimacy crisis—and for that matter participa- 
tion crises—which the invocation of constitutions of reason and 
nature had been designed to ward off. Once again, the philosophes 
are educating subjects into a new understanding of the nature and 
limits of their obligations towards governors and their rights 
over against them. But they conspicuously fail to regularize the 
procedure for measuring legitimacy. 

The philosophes impatience and embarrassment with these 
elusive and unwieldy universals lead some of them to formulate 
systematically utilitarian measures of legitimacy. By the second 
half of the eighteenth century, philosophes are commonly applying 
utilitarian tests of a political system’s legitimacy modelled on the 
writings of Helvétius, Holbach, and Maupertuis in France and 
Bentham in England (Gay ii.459). 

The legitimacy of political administrations may be evaluated 
simply. All that is necessary is to calculate the effects of admin- 
istrative policies and programmes on the governed. Does 
government legislation promote the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number? What justifies any administration is not its 
obedience to nature or reason, or its conformity to constitutional 
tradition, but its performance. 

In some respects the philosophes’ utilitarian measuring rod for 
legitimacy is ideally adapted to the political goals common to 
members of modernizing polities. However, some of the philo- 
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sophes most committed to the utilitarian legitimacy test are un- 
prepared to confront and resolve problems accompanying or 
generated by the serious application of the test. 

In one dimension, governors prove the legitimacy of the 
system in their performances, 7. e., by legislating in the public 
interest defined according to the greatest happiness principle. 
But who does the legislating, who participates and how in pro- 
moting all this happiness? In spite of his strong democratic 
leanings, Helvétius equivocates on the question, possibly because 
what mattered most to him was not who governed, but whether 
the governor promoted a maximum amount of happiness for a 
maximum number of people. “There are, therefore, only two 
forms of government, the one good, the other bad’##. He appa- 
rently was ready to agree with Frederick of Prussia that ‘there is 
nothing better than the arbitrary government of princes who are 
just, humane, and virtuous’#. Yet, however enlightened, and 
however satisfying the comprehensive distributive policies of 
absolute monarchs functioning as utilitarian legislators, the pro- 
gramme remains only partially modern. Essentially it is an 
attempt to abort or forestall the development of processes 
through which a mobilized people can formally evaluate govern- 
ment. Those processes in a modern state can take one of two 
forms: the exercise of rights of popular sovereignty via majority 
rule in a democratic pluralistic system; or a plebiscitory national 
commitment to an elite expression of legitimacy or illegitimacy 
in a totalitarian system. 

Helvétius considered providing in his system for broadly based 
participatory institutions. He at least entertained the idea that a 
people could legislate happiness for itself (De l’homme, 1x.ii). 
And yet, democratic participants would be capable of applying 
a utilitarian legitimacy test to the system at any time. The 


48 for a full discussion of this aspect Journal of the history of ideas (1962), 
of Helvétius’s politics see Everett C.  xxiii.226-231. 
Ladd, jr., ‘Helvétius and d’Holbach, 49 quoted by Diderot, as cited in 
La moralisation de la politique’, Gay, The Enlightenment, ii.515. 
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utilitarian philosophe could defuse or dissolve conflicts involving 
legitimacy only by a combination of educational and legislative 
conditioning. At the same time that the participants are testing 
the system to determine whether it promotes their general happi- 
ness, social engineers will be educating them into defining 
happiness according to a carefully elaborated blueprint. They 
can want only what they get. Education merely perfects what 
nature intended in conditioning out of participators every vestige 
of a dangerous propensity for challenging the principle that 
political men will be satisfied with a pre-programmed happiness. 
The government has guaranteed in advance that it will pass every 
legitimacy test. Government has ‘rigged’ the people. It has mani- 
pulated them to make them safe for practicing democratic politics 
and applying legitimacy tests to the system. This tactic is probably 
the most advanced and most practicable that an administrator in 
an absolute monarchy could apply in an attempt to tame a 
mobilized nation whose activities he has no intention of institu- 
tionalizing. The same tactic would be appropriate in a pluralistic 
democratic system, but only as civic education which presum- 
ably trains the citizen for his role as a self-determining participant 
who is free to question the regime’s legitimacy. Educational 
conditioning is necessary in a totalitarian system as well, but only 
as a tool for converting participants to an ideology which is 
objective truth guiding their political, moral and rational be- 
haviour. In both models of modern systems conditioning makes 
self-determining citizens able to achieve their highest possible 
aspirations, either as autonomous democrats or as conforming 
ideologues. Helvétius treats his citizens as children to whom con- 
ditioning will give the lowest common denominator of happiness. 


Conclusion 


Wilson and Gay both contend that the philosophes were com- 
pletely modern but that they failed as modern politicians. Accord- 
ing to Wilson, evidence for this failure is the conservative reac- 
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tion of the 1780s, the diametric opposite of a self-adjustment to 
change and a political responsiveness necessary for stable, evolu- 
tionary political development (Wilson, pp.1912-3). Gay places 
more emphasis on the philosophes’ success in discovering ‘the 
sheer novelty of modern politics’ than on their failure to engineer 
fundamental political change (ii.452). 

Our model allow us to make a shift in the historical placement 
of the Enlightenment. The philosophes were incompletely modern. 
One of their outstanding family traits was their criticism of 
arbitrary rule, of absolutism; but they sounded very often like 
enlightened despots in their political recommendations. They 
did not project into the future the consequences of their own 
Enlightenment: the entry of the masses into politics. Both of our 
models of modern political systems are models of mass politics. 
In our construct of pluralist democracy, mass men may parti- 
cipate fully in organizations with political influence and may 
campaign to win office and to achieve their political programmes, 
limited only by the principle of majority rule. In the radical 
totalitarian polity the masses have very limited political auto- 
nomy, but their revolutionary enthusiasm and fervid support is 
constantly being mobilized by the elites. 

Enlightenned political thought does not ignore the ordinary 
man; it simply encapsulates his political role. The philosophes 
permitted, indeed pursued, a limitless mobilization while restrict- 
ing institutionalization. They taught their contemporaries that 
all men without exception could seek freedom from arbitrary 
tule, the civil rights of classical liberalism. They refused to limit 
enlightenment as a matter of principle, but then they had no real 
control over the numbers and qualifications of the men whom 
they mobilized. Furthermore, as builders of a new order they 
failed to make their enlightened men into democratic citizens or 
mobilized totalitarian subjects. Whether they feared the canaille 
and wished to keep it down or whether they were simply naive 
about its political docility, they did not allow it to obtain or 
influence political power. If their liberation of humanity became 
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political it could threaten the harmony they craved, so they 
limited it to a civil liberation. They left to a later, more modern 
age the development of the democratic and totalitarian variants 
of mass politics. 
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Autour des Pensées philosophiques : 
une lettre inédite 
de Georges Polier de Bottens 
par J. Marx 


Le nom de Jean Antoine Polier de Bottens (1713-1783), premier 
pasteur à Lausanne en 1754 et orientaliste distingué, n’est pas 
inconnu des spécialistes de l’histoire littéraire helvétique au 
xvie siècle et les relations avec Voltaire de ce ministre peu 
orthodoxe, voire ‘hérétique’, ont attiré l’attention de Raymond 
Naves? ainsi que de Norman L. Torrey et Ira O. Wade’ qui lui 
attribuent l’article ‘Messie’ du Dictionnaire philosophique, les 
articles ‘Liturgie’, ‘Mages’, ‘Magicien’, ‘Magie’ de l Encyclopédie. 
De cette contribution, inattendue de la part d’un protestant, la 
correspondance de Voltaire et celle de Diderot ont conservé la 
trace. Le 26 juin [1758] en effet, Voltaire, tout heureux d’enrôler 
ce précieux auxiliaire, écrit à Diderot: ‘Je vous avais trouvé deux 
aides massons, dont l’un est un savant dans les langues orientales, 
et l’autre un amateur de l’histoire naturelle qui connaît toutes les 
curiosités des Alpes’. De même, entre la fin du mois d’avril et le 
re mai [1759], Diderot, qui s’adresse à Grimm, s’inquiète: ‘Il y 
avoit à côté de lui [Voltaire] un ecclésiastique qui travailloit pour 
nous. Faudra-t-il perdre cet homme-là? (Roth ii.130). Nous 
sommes moins bien informés sur la personnalité et les activités 
d’un autre Polier de Bottens, Georges (1675-1759) à qui 


1 le mot est de Voltaire (Best.6443). 3 “Voltaire and Polier de Bottens’, 
2 Voltaire et l Encyclopédie (Paris Romanic review (1940), xxxi.147-155. 
1938), Pp.23-33- 4 Best.7071. Le second ‘aide masson’ 


est Elie Bertrand. 
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Quérard5, Michaud’, et même Albert Monod’ ont malencon- 
treusement attribué les articles cités plus haut. 

Ses origines ne sont pas tout à fait claires et il faut se livrer à 
une comparaison déjà minutieuse des notices biographiques exis- 
tantes? pour le situer dans la lignée fort complexe de la famille 
Polier de Bottens. Nous savons cependant qu’il était le fils cadet 
de Jean Pierre Polier, sieur de Bottens, contrôleur général à 
Lausanne pour les seigneurs de Berne, époux de Jeanne Loys, 
mort en 1677. Il était aussi le petit-fils d’une autre Jean Pierre, qui 
mourut en 1672 après avoir été bourgmestre de Lausanne dès 
1655. Ce Jean Pierre Polier fut le fondateur de la branche de 
Bottens; il avait épousé en secondes noces une nommée Bénigne 
Saumaise. Quant au frère de Georges, l’aîné Jean Jacques’, 
colonel des élections du pays de Vaud, il eut de son épouse 
Salomé Quisard un très grand nombre d’enfants, dont douze sont 
connus: parmi eux, Jean Antoine Noé cité plus haut. 

On a dit relativement peu de choses sur Georges Polier'°: 
précisons donc qu’il fut consacré au ministère ecclésiastique en 
1700 et qu’en 1702, l’Académie de Lausanne—qui était alors 
en plein développement et bénéficiait du rayonnement que lui 


5 La France littéraire (Paris 1835), Régime bernois (Lausanne 1933), 
Vii.249. iv.passim. 

6 Biographie universelle (Paris 1845), 9 et non Jean Pierre, comme Pin- 
Ixxvii.375. dique le Dictionnaire historique et bio- 


? De Pascal à Chateaubriand (Paris 
1916), pp.304-305. Le Polier de Bot- 
tens a propos duquel Monod invite à 
se référer 4 G. Desnoiresterres, Vol- 
taire (Paris 1873), v.212-214, est 
Antoine Noé. 

8 Michaud; E. Haag, La France pro- 
testante (Paris 1858), viii.281-282; 
Hoefer, Nouvelle biographie générale 
(Paris 1862), xl.604-605; A. de Montet, 
Dictionnaire biographique des Genevois 
et des Vaudois (Lausanne 1877), ii.313; 
H. Vuilleumier, Histoire de l’église 
réformée du pays de Vaud sous le 
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graphique de la Suisse (Neuchâtel 
1930), V-313- 

10 on pourra consulter A. Vuilleu- 
mier, Les Apologistes vaudois au 
XVIII’ siècle (Lausanne 1876), pp.44- 
47; Meredith Read, Historic studies in 
Vaud, Berne and Savoy (London 
1897), i.370 et passim; Lettres inédites 
adressées de 1686 à 1737 à J. A. Tur- 
rettini, éd. E. de Budé (Paris &c.1887), 
iii. pp.245-252, et i, ii passim; H. Vuil- 
leumier, passim; Jacqueline E. de La 
Harpe, Jean-Pierre de Crousaz (Berke- 
ley &c. 1955), passim. 
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avait conféré l’enseignement de Crousaz et de Barbeyrac—le 
préféra au prédicateur Samuel Lutz pour occuper la charge de 
professeur de grec et de morale qu’il échangea en 1705 contre la 
chaire d’hébreu et de catéchèse. En 1718 Georges Polier devint 
membre de la Society for promoting Christian knowledge, une 
association fondée en 1696, qui avait des objectifs missionnaires’! 
et entretenait des relations avec l’église anglicane. Avec son 
appui, Polier put se consacrer à la création des ‘écoles de charité’ 
d’où sont sortis la plupart des instituteurs primaires du pays 
de Vaud. 

Georges Polier partageait les opinions de Jean Alphonse 
Turrettini, et Monod (p.305) le décrit comme un ‘théologien 
ouvert et tolérant’. A Berne en tout cas, on le jugeait en 1722 
comme un de ces ‘esprits dangereux’ qui ‘infectaient’ l’Académie 
de Lausanne (H. Vuilleumier, iii.674), et son hétérodoxie lui valut 
des ennuis avec le régime en place. Adversaire déclaré du Con- 
sensus, il dut s’expliquer à Berne devant une commission, puis 
s’accommoder de la présence a l’Académie du censeur Jean 
Jacques Salchli, exergant les fonctions de surveillant de la librai- 
rie et de l'imprimerie. On peut par conséquent le considérer 
comme un théologien ‘avancé’, formé à l’école du protestan- 
tisme libéral implanté en Suisse par le ‘triumvirat Turrettini 
(Genève), Samuel Werenfels (Bâle), Jean Frédéric Osterwald¥ 
(Neuchâtel). Influencé, semble-t-il, par Pesprit de la réforme 
synergiste qui caractérise la morale d’Osterwald, Polier fit 
paraître à Lausanne une édition remaniée du fameux Catéchisme 
sous le titre Abrégé de l’Histoire sainte et du catéchisme, par 
J. F. Osterwald ... retouché et augmenté pour Pusage des écoles 
de charité de Lausanne dont on a dit qu’elle professait ‘le pur 


1 sur la S. P. C. K. voir le Catalogue 12 sur Osterwald voir J. J. von 
du British museum (London 1955), Allmen, Z’Eglise et ses fonctions 
Ixv.2865-74, et The New Schaf- d’après Jean-Frédéric Osterwald (Neu- 
Herzog encyclopedia of religious knowl-  châtel &c. 1947), et le recueil du 
edge (Michigan 1950), xi.478. bicentenaire Jean-Frédéric Osterwald 

(2663-1747) (Neuchâtel 1948). 
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christianisme de l’homme naturel’ (Vuilleumier iii.210). En 1756, 
il publia, à Lausanne également, un Nouveau testament mis en 
catéchisme par demandes et réponses qui reparut en 1766 à Amster- 
dam chez Marc Michel Rey. 

Mais Georges Polier est surtout connu, et c’est à ce titre qu’il 
nous intéresse spécialement, pour avoir réfuté les Pensées philo- 
sophiques de Diderot. En 1747 en effet parurent, sous la rubrique 
‘A Rouen/Aux Depens de la Compagnie’, et sans nom d’auteur, 
des Pensées philosophiques et pensées chrétiennes mises en parallèle 
ou en opposition qui présentent la particularité d’offrir, en regard 
même du texte de Diderot, les observations de Polier™*. Cet écrit 
polémique n’a pas échappé aux investigations de m. Niklaus, qui 
le fait figurer sous le sigle H. dans la bibliographie qu’il a établie 
des réfutations des Pensées philosophiques" en compagnie d’autres 
pièces dirigées contre Diderot, comme la Réfutation des Pensées 
philosophiques par les seules lumières de la raison et les principes de 
la saine philosophie par le baron de Gauffridi* et les Pensées anti- 


13 faux titre: Pensées / philosophi- 
ques / et / pensées chretiennes / mises 
en parallele / ou / en opposition. Titre: 
(en regard) Pensées / philosophiques / 
Piscis hic non est omnium / A La 


méridionales. M. Niklaus a fini par la 
découvrir à la B.N.Paris reliée avec les 
Pensées philosophiques (aux Indes 
1748). La conjecture de Barbier, Dic- 
tionnaire des ouvrages anonymes et 


Haye, / aux depens de la Compagnie / 
MDCCXL/VI et Pensées / chretiennes 
| mises en parallele, / ou / en opposition 
| avec les pensées philosophiques / on 
y a joint / quelques reflexions d’un 
autre / auteur sur ces derniéres / De 
his quae dico judicate vosmet ipsi. 
I. Cor. X / à Rouen, / aux dépens de la 
Compagnie / MDCCXLVII. [B.N. 
Paris, D47286 et R18012.] 

14 éd. critique (3° éd., Genève 1965), 
pp.57-58. 

15 (Amsterdam 1750). M. Franco 
Venturi, La Jeunesse de Diderot 
(Genève 1967), pp.365-366, n.64, n’a 
pas retrouvé cette édition qu’il a fait 
rechercher dans les bibliothèques 
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pseudonymes (3° éd., Paris 1879), 
iv.182, qui estimait qu’elle n’était 
qu’une réimpression de l’ouvrage de 
Polier, ne résiste pas à l’étude compa- 
rative que M. Roland Desné a bien 
voulu mener à la B.N.Paris à notre 
intention, ce dont nous le remercions. 
L’émotion soulevée par le livre de 
Diderot semble avoir été telle qu’on 
en attendait avec impatience les réfu- 
tations, et celle de Gaufridi fut non 
seulement annoncée par le Journal des 
sçavans (Paris 1752), i; Nouvelles litté- 
raires de Hollande, p.441 (il s’agit d’une 
réimpression à Amsterdam 1750), 
mais encore très favorablement ac- 
cueillie par les Mémoires pour lhis- 
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philosophiques publiées à La Haye en 1751 par François Louis 
Allamand. Après l’orage soulevé par les Pensées de Diderot et 
leur condamnation au feu ordonnée par arrêt du parlement de 
Paris le 7 juillet 1746, les défenseurs de la religion pouvaient 
enfin se réjouir de la digue ainsi opposée à la marée montante de 
Pimpiété. La Bibliothèque raisonnée (janvier-mars 1748, p.118) 
jugea Polier comme un ‘théologien habile qui paroît avoir étudié 
la religion dans les pures sources de la révélation; qui s’est appli- 
qué à fonder sa foi sur des principes sûrs; et qui est parfaitement 
en état de la défendre contre tous les sophismes qu’emploie 
Pincrédulité.’ 

Il faut cependant convenir que Polier n’a pas exactement réussi 
dans son dessein, et la plupart de ses commentateurs modernes 
s’accordent à relever la faiblesse de son argumentation. Tout en 
reconnaissant que les Pensées chrétiennes offrent la peinture d’un 
christianisme représenté comme la religion naturelle perfection- 
née, Auguste Vuilleumier (p.45) flétrit les lourdeurs et les 
obscurités du style; Henri Vuilleumier (iv.260) n’est pas moins 
sévère en estimant que si la réfutation n’est pas mauvaise pour le 
fond, elle ne brille pas par le style; Franco Venturi (p.96) enfin 
considère l’ouvrage comme l’un des plus faibles qui aient été 
dirigés contre Diderot au cours des années, et qualifie son auteur 
de ‘lourd Polier qui perd pied’. Au moins faut-il reconnaître 
que Polier avait aperçu ce qui faisait la qualité essentielle des 
Pensées philosophiques et les rendait surtout subversives, la force 
et la persuasion. Dans l’avis au lecteur, il affirme en effet: “Quoi 
qu’il en soit, le titre imposant de ce dernier ouvrage, le stile vif, 
énergique, et enjoué de l’Auteur, plus que tout cela le goût de 
Déisme ou plutôt d’irréligion assez généralement répandu, Pont 
fait lire avec empressement et quelque sorte d'approbation de 
plusieurs personnes’. Il annonce ainsi les critiques de Formey, 


toire des sciences et des beaux-arts et ses lumières à la défense de la reli- 
(Paris décembre 1751); Nouvelles litté- gion et du bon sens indignement 
raires de France, pp.2655-6, où lau- outragés dans les pensées philoso- 
teur est loué ‘de consacrer son loisir phiques’. 
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Pun des premiers à ne pas mésestimer les forces de l’adversaire’*. 

Polier n’avait cependant pas ménagé ses efforts pour rendre sa 
réfutation opérante et il prit contact dans ce but avec les libraires 
hollandais. Nous connaissons son intermédiaire, qui était Marc 
Michel Bousquet. Né en 1696, ce dernier étaitimprimeur à Genève, 
où il fit paraître la Bibliothèque italique, ou Histoire littéraire de 
l'Italie de 1728 à 1734 avant de s'installer à Lausanne en 1736. 
Il fut en relation avec Voltaire et publia une édition de ses œuvres 
(Best.D2648, note 1). Il aurait même, semble-t-il, voulu devenir 
le seul éditeur de Voltaire en Suisse (Best.D5637), et le philo- 
sophe considérait d’ailleurs cette ambition d’un œil assez favo- 
rable (Best.D5665, D5669). Mais c’est au titre d’associé ou 
d’attaché à la maison Marc Michel Rey” que Bousquet retiendra 
notre attention. Rey avait fait son apprentissage de commerce 
chez Bousquet avant de quitter la Suisse pour la Hollande’*. Il 
était donc normal que Polier, en quête d’un éditeur qui acceptât 
de publier son ouvrage en Hollande, s’adresse au libraire lausan- 
nois. Il lui fit parvenir une lettre, accompagnée d’un Mémoire 
destiné à l’imprimeur qui figure dans le dossier Rey de la collec- 
tion Personalia conservée à la bibliothèque de la Vereeniging tot 
de bevordering van de belangen des boekhandels d'Amsterdam, 
où nous l’avons retrouvée”, Lettre et Mémoire ont échappé aux 


16 dans son compte rendu de la  Marc-Michel Rey’, Annales Jean- 


Lettre sur les Aveugles, in Biblio- 
thèque impartiale (Leyde janvier- 
février 1750), p.67; et dans ses Pensées 
raisonnables opposées aux Pensées phi- 
losophiques, avec un Essai de critique 
sur l’ouvrage intitulé les Moeurs (Leyde 
1749). 

17 le fait est confirmé par le procès- 
verbal de la libération de François 
Grasset, publié par Jean Daniel Can- 
daux, ‘Les Débuts de François Gras- 
set, Studies on Voltaire (Genève 
1961), XViii.225. 

18 cet apprentissage est signalé par 
Albert Schinz, ‘J. J. Rousseau et 
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Jacques Rousseau (Genéve 1914-1915), 
x.3; et par K. R. Gallas, ‘Autour de 
Marc-Michel Rey et de Rousseau’, 
Annales Jean-Jacques Rousseau (Ge- 
néve 1926), xvii.73, qui précise que 
Rey fut admis dans la corporation des 
libraires, imprimeurs et relieurs d’Am- 
sterdam le 31 janvier 1745 en présen- 
tant le témoignage qu'il avait été 
apprenti chez Bousquet pendant huit 
ans. 

19 nous remercions m. G. J. Brou- 
wer, bibliothécaire de cette associa- 
tion, qui nous a permis de consulter 
les lettres adressées à Rey. 
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investigations de Dubosq”, qui n’a collationné le fonds que d’une 
manière très générale. Le Mémoire est à notre avis d’un grand 
intérêt pour l’histoire et de la Librairie et de la propagande anti- 
philosophique. Les indications qu’y donne Polier visent essen- 
tiellement à camoufler sa réfutation en la faisant passer pour une 
impression française — ce qui explique la rubrique ‘A Rouen’ — 
à la fois dans le but de lui assurer un plus fort débit et dans celui 
de ne pas heurter les consciences catholiques. C’est qu’il s’agit 
de faire l’unanimité dans la lutte contre l’incrédule, et donc d’évi- 
ter toute argumentation suspecte aux yeux de l’église romaine. 
Délaissant les champs de la polémique anticatholique tradition- 
nelle, les protestants sont les premiers à se rendre véritablement 
compte du danger que font courir à la Foi les entreprises philo- 
sophiques. 

Les indications de Polier concernent surtout la présentation 
matérielle de son livre; elles sont donc précieuses pour qui veut 
comprendre les mécanismes de la contrefaçon, et qui plus est, 
elles ont été scrupuleusement suivies lors de l'édition. Hélas! le 
fait qu’elles figurent dans le dossier Rey — et bien que, sans 
aucun doute, les Pensées chrétiennes soient une édition hollan- 
daise — n’est pas suffisant pour qu’on puisse conclure avec certi- 
tude que Rey est bien l’imprimeur. Au moins existe-t-il de fortes 
présomptions en ce sens, ce qui jette un jour étrange sur une 
personnalité traditionnellement considérée comme très favorable 
à la pensée éclairée. 

Lettre et Mémoire sont destinés ‘A Monsieur Bousquet. Sur 
Sr François’, et se présentent comme suit: 


Memoire pour le Libraire qui voudra imprimer un Mss sous 
ce titre Pensées Philosophiques 
et 
Pensées Chrétiennes 
Mises en parallele ou en opposition 
20 Le Livre français et son commerce 


en Hollande de 1750 à 2 780 (Paris &c. 
1925), p.36, note 1. 
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avec un Avis au Lecteur concernant l’Auteur des Pensées Philo- 
sophiques, ouvrage même, le sort qu’il a eu, et la refutation qu’on 
s’est proposé d’en faire dans celui ci par deux voies differentes; 
l’une de Pensées Chrétiennes detachées, et opposées article par 
article aux Pensées Philosophiques. L’autre de Reflexions sur 
l'absurdité du systeme qui regne dans les Pensées Philoso- 
phiques, et des propositions qui y sont répandues par ci 
par la contre les fondemens les dogmes et les devoirs de la 
Religion Chrétienne. 

1° Le Libraire qui voudra entreprendre l’impression de cet 
ouvrage devra s’engager de le faire incessamment pour son interet 
propre: parce que celui qu’on y refute est à present recherché de 
bien des gens, tant a cause des sentimens libertins et impies qui y 
sont répandus avec beaucoup d’adresse et d’un stile tout propre 
à en imposer qu’a cause de Parret du Parlement de Paris qui l’a 
condamné à être brulé par la main du bourreau, et que si Pon 
attendoit à en publier la refutation qu’il fut, pour ainsi dire hors 
de mode, elle n’auroit plus autant de debit. 

2° Il sera encore de l'interet du Libraire, d’imiter autant que 
faire se pourra, dans l’edition qu’il en fera, l’impression des Livres 
de Paris, pour le papier, le format, les marges, les caracteres, les 
filets, les culs de lampe et autres petits ornemens d’imprimerie, 
avec une indication du lieu de impression et du Libraire qui 
depayse un peu le Lecteur, qui ne designe aucun Pays Protestant, 
et qui puisse faire passer l’ouvrage en Paÿs Catholique; d’autant 
plus qu’il n’y a rien dans l’ouvrage même de contraire aux dogmes 
de l'Eglise Romaine; si ce n’est peut être quelques reflexions 
incidentes sur l’autorité de l'Eglise, sur les traditions, sur les faux 
miracles et sur l’intolérance en matiere de Religion, que les Catho- 
liques raisonnables ne desapprouveront pas. L’on ne fera d’ail- 
leurs rien dans cette indication contrefaite que rendre le pareille 
à l’imprimeur des Pensées Philosophiques qui a mis sous son titre, 
imprimé à la Haye aux dépens de la Compagnie 1746 quoi qu'il 
soit de fait, qu’il a été imprimé à Paris et comme tel condamné 
par le Parlement de Paris. 
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3° Un gros 8° paroit être le format qui conviendra le mieux a 
Pouvrage en question; en observant de mettre le Texte des 
Pensées Philosophiques en gros St Augustin d’un côté, et les Pen- 
sées Chretiennes qui sont plus étendues en gros ou petit Cicero 
de l’autre coté. 

4° La copie du Mst est tres correcte, et l’on souhaite que l’impri- 
meur apporte aussi toute l'attention possible pour en rendre 
impression des plus correctes. 

5° On remettra la dte Copie au Libraire sans lui en demander 
aucune autre recompense, qu’un certain nombre d’exemplaires, 
que l’on croit pouvoir bien aller a 50 et plus. 

6° Si M. Rey a qui M. Bousquet doit s’adresser le premier, ne 
pouvoit pas se charger de cette impression, et mettre l’ouvrage 
incessamment sous presse, il est prié de chercher quelque autre 
libraire qui puisse le faire, et de garder le plus profond secret, 
sur la personne qui lui ecrira pour cela, et sur le lieu d’où il aura 
receu le Ms. mais s’il veut s’en charger, on le prie sitôt le present 
memoire reçeu de disposer toutes choses, pour que Pou- 
vrage puisse être mis sous presse, sans aucun delay, d’abord 
apres la reception du ballot de Mr Bousquet dans lequel il sera 
remis. 

Enfin si l’on doit juger du merite de l’ouvrage par ce qu’en 
pensent 3 ou 4 personnes Laiques et Ecclesiastiques du meilleur 
gout, a ce qu'il a été communiqué, il doit être generalement 
approuvé de tous ceux qui ont a coeur de voir deffendre la Reli- 
gion Chrêtienne contre les attaques des Incredules. 


Monsieur 


Si vous ecrivés aujourd’hui ou vendredi prochain a Mr Rey; je 
vous prie de lui envoyer le memoire cy joint au sujet de l’ouvrage 
dont je vous ai parlé, en lui recommandant de s’en charger et de 
lexpedier le plutot possible: vous m’obligerés aussi de me faire 
savoir un jour ou deux a l’avance, quand vous voudrés expédier 
votre premier ballot pour la Hollande, afin de tenir pret le Ms 
du susd ouvrage pour y etre joint, a moins que vous ne sussiez 
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quelque voie plus courte et plus promte de le faire remettre a 


Mr Ray 
Je suis tres sincerement 
Monsieur votre tres humble et obeissant 
serviteur 
ce mardy 24 janvier 1747 
Polier 
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Structure de la Lettre sur les sourds et muets 
par Ruth L. Caldwell 


La première édition critique de la Lettre sur les sourds et muets, 
présentée par Paul Meyer’, a beaucoup fait pour la réhabilitation 
d’une œuvre de Diderot qui effleure plusieurs sujets favoris du 
dix-huitième siècle (tels que le sensualisme, l’idée du ‘sublime’ 
dans l’art, le problème de ‘l’ordre naturel’ dans la syntaxe des 
diverses langues, et de la logique naturelle de la langue française, 
idée sur laquelle insistaient les ‘modernes’, dans la querelle des 
anciens et des modernes), mais qui reste néanmoins une œuvre 
méconnue. On donne plusieurs raisons pour expliquer cet oubli. 
A part la difficulté du contenu, qui exige une certaine connaissance 
philosophique et linguistique, et qui a été éclairci par une étude 
approfondie de M. Meyer, la valeur historique de la lettre a été 
déniée, soit parce qu’on n’y trouve pas de conjectures scienti- 
fiques ou philosophiques qui feraient de cette œuvre un jalon 
dans le chemin de Diderot du déisme au matérialisme?, soit parce 
que les problèmes grammaticaux, épistémologiques, et esthéti- 
ques qui apparaissent dans la lettre sont devenus si complexes 
dans la deuxième moitié du dix-huitième siècle, que les premières 
étapes ont perdu une grande partie de leur signification’. En plus, 
selon les critiques (y compris ceux de l’époque) cette lettre est si 


1 Denis Diderot, Lettre sur les sourds qui lisent la Lettre sur les sourds et 
et muets, éd. de Paul Meyer, dans muets’, Diderot studies (1965), vii, p.xiii. 
Diderot studies (1965), vii. Dans le 3 Herbert Dieckmann, compte rendu 
texte de notre essai, nous indiquerons de la Lettre sur les sourds et muets, éd. 
cette édition par PM, suivi de la page. de Paul Meyer, dans Modern language 

2 Georges May, ‘A l’usage de ceux notes (May 1967), Ixxxii.379-383. 
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peu connue à cause de sa forme, ou plutôt de son manque de forme, 
d’ordre, ou d'argument apparent. Roland Mortier‘ a posé le pro- 
blème éloquemment; il décrit la lettre ainsi: ‘un ouvrage à peu 
près illisible, que n’ont d’ailleurs repris ni l’édition de la Pléiade, 
ni l'édition Vernière, véritable bavardage à bâtons rompus sur les 
sujets les plus divers’. Dans son introduction, m. Meyer, tout en 
avouant le désordre, suggère que la lettre de Diderot présente un 
intérêt particulier dans la mesure où les idées sur la langue et sur 
la poésie quittent le domaine de la rhétorique pour rejoindre celui 
de l’esthétique générale (PM.14). Il aurait fallu que m. Meyer 
poursuivit son idée, car s’il avait démontré une liaison dans la 
lettre entre le domaine de la rhétorique (qui est plutôt linguis- 
tique) et le domaine de l'esthétique, il aurait pu mettre plus d’ordre 
dans le ‘bavardage’. 

L’aspect le plus déconcertant de cette lettre est sans doute son 
double point de vue apparent: le titre et le début annoncent une 
discussion du langage, tandis que la deuxième moitié de la lettre 
(à partir de ‘Mais une des choses qui nuisent le plus dans notre 
langue’; PM.68) abonde en citations de poémes, et les nombreuses 
considérations de Diderot sur la musique et la peinture semblent 
s’écarter du sujet annoncé. S’agit-il bien du langage ou de l’art? 
Pour décider cette question, il sera utile de tracer le mouvement 
général de la lettre et de tâcher d’expliquer le rôle de certains de 
ses détails. 

La lettre s’ouvre sur le problème stylistique des inversions et se 
formule comme une réponse aux écrits de l’abbé Batteux’, qui, 
selon Meyer, aurait soutenu l’idée paradoxale que l’inversion est 
fréquente dans la langue française, tandis que c’est le latin qui 
suit l’ordre naturel. Selon le raisonnement de Batteux, il est plus 
naturel, voire indispensable, de présenter l’objet de la connais- 


4 ‘Diderot et le problème de Pex- 5 dans ‘Lettres sur la phrase fran- 
pressivité”, Cahiers de l’Association çaise comparée avec la phrase latine’, 
internationale des études françaises (juin parues en 1748 dans le tome 11 du 
1961), xiii.283-297. Cours de belles lettres distribué par 

exercices (voir PM.124). 
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sance avant d'indiquer des qualités ou des mouvements qui con- 
viennent à l'observateur, et ainsi, ‘fuyez le serpent’ serait un ren- 
versement de l’ordre naturel: ‘serpentem fuge’, car il faut voir le 
serpent avant de prendre la décision de fuir (PM.145-146). 

Pour traiter du problème des inversions, Diderot ne s’adresse 
pas tout de suite aux exemples cités par Batteux mais propose 
d’abord un examen de l’origine des langues. Sa théorie se résume 
dans quelques phrases et décrit un processus de trois étapes: 
1. la formulation de noms pour les objets sensibles qui ‘ont les 
premiers frappé les sens’, et qui ‘réunissoient plusieurs qualités 
sensibles à la fois’ (PM.41) (on peut supposer par cela qu’il parle 
des noms propres, qui désignent soit des personnes soit des 
objets particuliers, quoique Diderot parle plutôt de ‘différens 
individus qui composent cet univers”); 2. la séparation et la dis- 
tinction des qualités sensibles, d’où la création des adjectifs; et 
enfin 3. la création des substantifs, comme résultat de l'effort, 
surtout celui du langage philosophique, de ‘trouver quelque 
chose de commun’ dans les objets sensibles. Selon le raisonne- 
ment de Diderot, l'adjectif, qui désigne une seule qualité concrète, 
a été créé avant le substantif, qui est une abstraction, et ainsi, en 
suivant l’ordre des origines de la langue, pour définir corps, au 
lieu de parler d’une ‘substance étendue, impénétrable, figurée, 
colorée & mobile’, il est plus naturel de dire ‘colorée, figurée, 
étendue, impénétrable, mobile, substance’. Diderot semble sou- 
tenir ici avec Batteux que ce qui nous semble être une ‘inversion’ 
(l'adjectif avant le substantif) est en réalité l’ordre naturel. Mais 
le point essentiel de ces premiers paragraphes est la distinction 
que fait Diderot entre ‘ordre naturel”, dans lequel les adjectifs 
viennent en premier lieu, et ‘ordre d'institution’, ou ‘ordre scien- 
tifique’, qui commence par les substantifs. Cette distinction pour- 
rait étre également une distinction entre la perception sensualiste, 
qui se base sur le concret (‘ordre naturel’, les objets sensibles 
et les adjectifs), et la connaissance abstraite, celle de la ‘philo- 
sophie péripatéticienne’ (PM.43), (‘ordre d'institution”, les 
substantifs). 
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Fidèle à l’empirisme, Diderot quitte rapidement la théorie pour 
examiner des exemples concrets (quoique ceux-ci soient tout à 
fait hypothétiques). Pour expliquer comment les inversions se 
sont introduites et conservées dans les langues, il propose un 
‘muet de convention”, un homme qui, en se privant de l’emploi 
du langage, tâcherait de s'exprimer par des gestes. Mais ensuite, 
ayant des scrupules, Diderot rejette ce muet de convention qui 
pourrait avoir des préjugés sur l’ordre des mots, puisqu'il a déjà 
appris un langage, et nous propose d’examiner un sourd et muet 
de naissance, Après un certain nombre d’exemples ou d’anecdotes 
au sujet de ce sourd et muet de naissance, auxquels nous revien- 
drons, Diderot fait deux observations. D’abord, la logique 
demande que le sujet vienne au début de la phrase: Diderot note 
que quand, à table, un sourd et muet de naissance veut commander 
à son laquais de verser à boire à Diderot, il avertit d’abord le 
laquais, regarde Diderot ensuite, et enfin il imite du bras et de la 
main droite les mouvements d’un homme qui verse à boire. 
Quoique les deux derniers gestes soient interchangeables, le pre- 
mier (l’avertissement au laquais) reste fixé; sinon, l’action ‘seroit 
presqu’aussi ridicule que l’inadvertance d’un homme qui parlerait 
sans qu’on sût à qui son discours s’adresse’. (PM.54). Ainsi, 
Diderot soutient, contre Batteux, que le sujet d’une phrase doit 
toujours venir au début. Il attribue à l’usage les exceptions et les 
fines distinctions telles qu“homme galant’ :‘galant homme’. 

Une deuxième observation sur le sourd et muet sert à insister 
sur le rôle de l'usage dans les inversions. Le sourd et muet a une 
grande difficulté à transmettre les concepts de temps et de durée, 
et il ne fait pas de distinction entre ‘je fis, j’ai fait, je faisais, j’aurais 
fait’. Diderot conclut de cela que les signes de temps ont été les 
derniers inventés dans un processus de perfectionnement; ce qui 
explique, chez les Grecs, les ‘bizarreries des temps’ (e. g. l’aoriste, 
qui peut rendre à la fois un passé historique et un présent qui 
indique l’habitude) c’est qu’elles sont des ‘restes de l’imperfection 
originelle de langues’ (PM.57) qui ont passé dans la langue par 
l'usage. De la même façon, l’inversion se serait introduite dans la 
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langue non pas comme une correspondance logique entre l’ordre 
des vues de l'esprit et l’ordre d'institution des signes, mais plutôt 
comme des restes d’une ancienne hiérarchie, où les signes ora- 
toires avaient été institués selon l’ordre des gestes. 

Cependant, inversion ne s'explique pas entièrement comme 
des restes historiques que l’usage nous a fait suivre aveuglément. 
Pour le prouver, Diderot prend un exemple cité par Batteux, à 
savoir le début de l’ Oraison pour Marcellus, de Cicéron: ‘Diuturni 
silentii, patres conscripti, quo eram his temporibus usus non 
timore aliquo, sed partim dolore, partim verecundia, finem 
hodiernus dies attulit (PM.144). Batteux avait prétendu que 
Tordre naturel’ exigeait que Cicéron parle d’abord de son long 
silence, parce que c’est la première question qui intéresse ses 
auditeurs (PM.144-145). Mais Diderot, en signalant la terminai- 
son du cas du génitif (‘Diuturni silentzi’), démontre qu’un ordre 
d’idées préexistait dans l’esprit de Cicéron tout contraire à celui 
de l’expression: il fallait savoir, avant de débiter le discours, que 
le sujet serait ‘dies’. Ainsi, Cicéron n’a pas simplement suivi 
Pusage: il avait le bon sens qui voulait que le sujet vienne d’abord, 
mais pour des besoins de rhétorique, il a employé Pinversion. 

La dualité de cette phrase de Cicéron, où Pauteur emploie 
l’inversion dans les termes mais non dans les idées, mène Diderot 
à réfléchir sur la relativité du terme même d”‘inversion’: ‘l’inver- 
sion proprement dite, ou l’ordre d’institution, l’ordre scientifique 
& grammatical n’étant autre chose qu’un ordre dans les mots 
contraire à celui des idées, ce qui sera inversion pour l’un, souvent 
ne le sera pas pour l’autre. Car dans une suite d'idées, il n’arrive 
pas toujours que tout le monde soit également affecté par la 
même. Par exemple, si de ces deux idées contenues dans la phrase 
‘serpentem fuge’, je vous demande quelle est la principale, vous 
me direz, vous, que c’est le serpent; mais un autre prétendra que 
c’est la fuite, & vous aurez tous deux raison’ (PM.58-59). Cet 
aveu explique comment Diderot pouvait s’accorder avec Batteux 
quant a ‘l’ordre naturel’ des idées du point de vue historique ou 
génétique, et comment il pouvait en méme temps suggérer que 
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Tordre d'institution’ est plus naturel du point de vue de la clarté 
et de l’analyses. 

En continuant ses remarques sur la relativité du concept de 
inversion dans une suite d’idées, Diderot soutient que, lors- 
qu’une phrase ne renferme qu’un très petit nombre d’idées, ‘il 
est fort difficile de déterminer quel est l’ordre naturel que ces 
idées doivent avoir par rapport à celui qui parle’ (PM.6o). Il 
signale ici la différence entre la perception de celui qui parle et 
celle de l’auditeur. En somme, la perception de celui qui parle 
est dans son esprit et elle est simultanée, tandis que l’auditeur, 
pour comprendre, doit suivre une succession d’idées. Pour faire 
comprendre cette différence entre l’esprit et l'expression, Diderot 
trace le développement des articles, qui se substituent aux dési- 
nences d’une langue synthétique, telle que le latin; chemin faisant, 
il découvre la marche analytique du langage. ‘Il s’agit de voir la 
différence entre “esurio’ et ‘le beau fruit! j’ai faim, je mangerois 
volontiers icelui’ (toute cette dernière expression n’étant, selon 
Diderot, que plusieurs jugements qui rendent une seule vue de 
lame: ‘j'ai faim’). L’expression latine, qui consiste en un mot, 
représente la simultanéité de l'esprit, où plusieurs idées sont tenues 
en même temps, tandis que l’expression française, qui décompose 
les idées et les présente successivement, représente plutôt la per- 
ception de l’auditeur. La phrase française consiste en des ‘modes 
d’une seule sensation’ qui marquent la sensation avec plus de 
précision que l’expression latine et montrent plus clairement à 
l'auditeur la diversité des idées de l'esprit. Car, selon Diderot, 


6H. L. Hunt, dans ‘Logic and lin- 
guistics: Diderot as “Grammairien 
philosophe,” ’ Modern language review 
(1938), xxxiii.215-233, prétend que 
dans l’exemple de Cicéron, Diderot, 
sans s’en rendre compte, donne une 
nouvelle signification à son ‘ordre 
naturel’ du début, en qualifiant de ce 
terme ce qui est vraiment ‘l’ordre 
d'institution’, l’ordre logique. Mais il 
faudrait plutôt reprocher à Diderot 
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non pas son manque de logique, mais 
son mauvais choix de termes; il parle 
de deux sortes d’ordres ‘naturels’ à 
l'esprit: l’ordre de la perception, et 
l’ordre logique. On ne peut soutenir, 
comme l’a fait m. Hunt, que la relativité 
du terme ‘inversion’ soit le résultat 
d’une faiblesse dans la logique de 
Diderot: ce passage nous montre que 
c’est l’idée même sur laquelle Diderot 
veut insister. 


LETTRE SUR LES SOURDS ET MUETS 


‘Autre chose est l’état de notre ame, autre chose le compte que 
nous en rendons... autre chose la sensation totale & instantanée 
de cet état, autre chose l'attention successive & détaillée que 
nous sommes forcés d’y donner pour l’analyser, la manifester et 
nous faire entendre’ (M.64). 

Ainsi, Diderot conclut que la communication de la pensée 
étant l’objet principal du langage, le français est la langue la plus 
exacte et qui a retenu le moins de ces ‘négligences que j’apellerois 
volontiers des restes de la dalbutie des premiers Ages’ (PM.66), 
et enfin que le français a sur les autres langues ‘l'avantage de 
Putile sur ’agréable’ (PM.68). 

La deuxiéme moitié de la Lettre sur les sourds et muets débute 
par une exception au portrait optimiste qui vient d’étre tracé 
de la clarté de la langue française; c’est que ‘l’harmonie du style’ 
nuit à l’ordre naturel des idées’. Selon Diderot, ‘l’harmonie du 
style’ caractérise la troisième étape dans le développement du 
langage qu’il envisage ainsi: 1. naissance (mots et gestes, mêmes 
terminaisons pour les adjectifs et les verbes); 2. formation (cas, 
genres, conjugaisons, régimes); 3. perfection (désir de ‘flatter 
l'oreille en parlant à Pesprit’). C’est à la troisième étape que l’inver- 
sion est quelquefois permise, afin d’accentuer l’accessoire plutôt 
que le principal. En prenant ses exemples dans la musique aussi bien 
que dans le langage, Diderot explique comment dans la musique, 
où l'harmonie est naturelle, il faut parfois ‘dérouter l'oreille’ (ren- 
verser les accords) pour faire sentir les idées, tandis que dans la 
poésie, l’ordre des idées, qui doit être naturel (z. e. logique), est 
renversé pour plaire à l’oreille. Cependant, il faut savoir quand 
on peut se servir de l’inversion. Après avoir insisté sur la distinc- 
tion entre la pensée et l’expression, Diderot observe que la clarté 
et la précision suffisent pour la conversation familière, que le 
choix des termes, le nombre et harmonie de la période convien- 
nent au style de la chaire, mais que pour la poésie, il faut que, 


7 il faut se méfier du choix de mots de qu’il vient de louer dans la langue 
Diderot: il qualifie ici de ‘naturel’ française. 
l’ordre du bon sens, ou de l’institution, 
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dans le discours du poète, un ‘esprit’ passe qui ‘meut et vivifie 
toutes les syllabes’. Voici la description de cet ‘esprit’: ‘c’est lui 
qui fait que les choses sont dites & représentées tout à la fois; que 
dans le même temps que l’entendement les saisit, l'âme en est 
émue, l'imagination les voit, & l'oreille les entend; & que le dis- 
cours n’est plus seulement un enchainement de termes énergiques 
qui exposent la pensée avec force et noblesse, mais que c’est 
encore un tissue d’hiéroglyphes entassés les uns sur les autres 
qui la peignent’ (PM.70). 

La poésie, donc, rend une expression simultanée par le moyen 
des ‘hiéroglyphes’. Diderot n’a pas inventé ce mot (voir PM.163- 
164), mais il lui donne un sens spécial en lui attribuant une valeur 
acoustique. L’hiéroglyphe serait un ‘emblême poétique’ qui 
consiste en une alliance étroite entre le son du mot et le sens, 
c’est-à-dire que le son aide à rendre l’image. Pour faire sentir le 
génie nécessaire pour créer et pour comprendre cet hiéroglyphe, 
Diderot fait plusieurs commentaires sur des vers, y compris celui 
de Boileau: ‘Soupire, étend les bras, ferme l’œil et s’endort.’ Les 
commentaires de Diderot seraient considérés comme naïfs 
aujourd’hui (il prétend que le monosyllabe pluriel ‘étend les 
bras’ représente la longueur et la lassitude des bras, et que dans 
‘ferme l'œil, on voit réellement le mouvement subit de la pau- 
pière). Mais il faut toutefois tenir compte de l'effort de Diderot 
pour expliquer le symbole poétique en des termes sensualistes: 
certaines sensations pourraient suggérer d’autres sensations tout 
à fait différentes (ainsi, dans le cas de la poésie, le son peut 
‘peindre’ une image, c’est-à-dire ce qui est acoustique peut évo- 
quer le visuel). La possibilité de correspondances entre les diverses 
sensations permet à Diderot d’attribuer un caractère synthétique 
à l’art en général, où les diverses formes, telles que la musique, 
la poésie, et la peinture, chacune ayant ses propres ‘hiéroglyphes,’ 
basés sur certains des sens, seraient des façons analogues de 
rendre une même image ou une même conception de la beauté. 
C’est la comparaison de ces diverses formes d’art, le rassemblage 
de leurs beautés communes, qui devrait, selon Diderot, faire 
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partie d’un essai sur les Beaux-arts réduits à un même principe 
(il cite le titre du fameux traité de Batteux). Diderot tâche de 
donner un exemple de ses idées en prenant comme point de 
départ un vers de Virgile: il étudie le spectacle d’une femme 
mourante rendu en poésie, en musique, et par la peinture, mais 
il ne s’échappe pas à la difficulté qu’il y a à comparer des formes 
d’art qui opèrent par des moyens successifs (e. g. la progression 
d’un vers ou d’une mélodie dans la poésie et la musique), avec 
la peinture, par exemple, qui ne présente qu’un seul moment. 
Enfin, Diderot termine brusquement ses observations, et la 
lettre finit en queue de poisson, l’auteur réclamant la licence 
bien employée et condamnant un trop grand désir de ‘fixer la 
langue’. 

Le chemin a été sinueux et a la premiére lecture, on est tenté 
de déplorer le manque de suite dans les idées de cette lettre. Méme 
en acceptant les suppositions gratuites de Diderot (par exemple, 
son idée que l’ordre des mots dans la phrase s’explique en partie 
par une priorité historique), on voit mal comment ces réflexions 
linguistiques mènent à des considérations sur l’art et sur la poésie. 
Toutefois, on pourrait voir une idée maîtresse dans les diverses 
idées en examinant quelques distinctions et oppositions faites par 
Diderot au cours de sa lettre: 


I II IT 

ordre naturel ordre d'institution 

(objets sensibles, (substantifs) 

adjectifs) 
usage bon sens 
pensée expression 

(Vesprit de celui (les auditeurs) 

qui parle) 
simultanéité succession 

(‘esurio’) (‘Je mangerois 


langue naissante 


volontiers icelui’) 
langue formée 


langue perfectionnée 


(poésie : I + IT) 
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Il y a une opposition essentielle dans la lettre: celle entre la pensée 
et l'expression. On se souvient que les objets sensibles, les pre- 
miers nommés, ‘réunissoient plusieurs qualités sensibles à la fois’, 
et qu’ainsi, la perception immédiate et simultanée de ces objets 
s'oppose aux ‘substantifs, aux conceptions fabriquées par le 
processus de l’abstraction. Celui-ci est de l’ordre de la communica- 
tion, celui-là de l’ordre naturel de la perception mentale. L’ordre 
naturel persiste dans la langue grâce à /’usage et aux besoins de la 
rhétorique; l’ordre d'institution s’est établi par le bon sens, lana- 
lyse. Diderot caractérise ce dernier ordre comme ‘celui des vues 
de Pesprit, lorsque la langue fut tout à fait formée” (PM.43), où 
les constructions sont uniformes, le substantif venant toujours 
avant l'adjectif, le verbe étant placé entre les deux. 

Les observations de Diderot sur le sourd et muet de naissance, 
plutôt que de démontrer ce qu’est ‘l’ordre naturel’, servent à 
illustrer ‘l’ordre d'institution’ (où le sujet vient au début de la 
phrase pour qu’on puisse faire entendre de quoi on parle) et 
à introduire l’idée du procédé de perfectionnement dans les 
langues. L'exemple de Cicéron et le développement subséquent 
sur l’ambiguité du terme ‘inversion’ servent à souligner la dif- 
férence énorme entre la pensée et l'expression. C’est ici que le 
lecteur se rend compte du fait que, l’ordre des idées de l'esprit 
étant plus ou moins simultané, le problème des inversions ne 
s'applique qu’à Pordre d'institution’, z. e. la langue comme moyen 
de communication, où les termes s’expriment successivement. Au 
fond, comme la série des oppositions le suggère, Diderot ne 
s'intéresse pas au problème des inversions comme tel, mais au 
problème plus compliqué de la perception de l’esprit et des pos- 
sibilités différentes d’exprimer cette perception. 

Dans la deuxième moitié de la lettre, l’idée de la troisième étape 
dans le développement du langage, la langue perfectionnée, offre 
une solution au conflit entre la pensée et l'expression. ‘L'esprit’ 
de la poésie présente une expression qui satisfait et l’ordre d’insti- 
tution’ (puisque ‘l’entendement saisit’ les choses représentées), 
et ‘l’ordre naturel’ de la pensée (à cause de la simultanéité des 
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sensations produites par l'expression: ‘l’âme en est émue, Pima- 
gination les voit & l’oreille les entend”). Le problème de l'artiste 
est donc de trouver le moyen d’exprimer, par la succession, ce 
qui doit être senti simultanément. Dans le cas de la poésie, cela 
se fait non seulement par les termes énergiques (qui influent 
surtout sur l’entendement) mais aussi par la valeur symbolique des 
hiéroglyphes (qui émeuvent l’âme). Ainsi, la solution de Diderot 
propose une synthèse de l’intellectuel (ce qui se rapporterait à 
Tordre d'institution’) et de l’affectif (Tordre naturel’ des per- 
ceptions). Il ne serait peut-être pas faux de voir ici des affinités 
avec le but de la littérature selon Horace: l’accord entre l’utile 
et l’agréable. 

Quelle est donc la discipline à laquelle se rapportent les distinc- 
tions faites dans cette lettre? Tout porte à croire qu’il s’agit ici de 
l'esthétique. Le problème posé par la différence entre la pensée 
et l'expression, c’est-à-dire la difficulté de représenter, par des 
moyens successifs (les membres d’une phrase) une chose conçue 
simultanément (la perception de l’esprit), concerne non seule- 
ment le langage, mais à l’expression artistique, car l’expérience 
esthétique, comme la pensée, est une expérience sentie tout à la 
fois. Ainsi, le premier principe qui reste au fond de cette lettre 
est la conception de l’art comme un langage’. C’est ce principe 
caché qui lie les deux sujets apparemment différents de la lettre: 
la rhétorique et l’esthétique. 

Les idées esthétiques que Diderot ébauche ici se développent 
non seulement grâce aux discussions linguistiques ou de rhéto- 
rique mais aussi grâce aux nombreuses anecdotes et digressions 
(beaucoup critiquées par ceux qui ne voient que désordre dans 
la lettre). On peut se demander d’abord quelle est Putilité du 
sourd et muet de naissance dans cette lettre: Diderot l’introduit, 
pour le laisser tomber complètement par la suite. Notons, 


8 cette idée existe chez d’autres écri- de toutes les analyses de la musique 
vains du xvie siècle; par exemple, faites par Rousseau dans l’Encyclo- 
cette supposition est le point de départ  pédie. 
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cependant, que la présentation d’une personne privée d’un sens 
(que ce soit le muet de convention, la société de cinq personnes 
dont chacune n’avait qu’un sens, ou enfin le sourd et muet de 
naissance) annonce la substitution d’un sens pour un autre et 
prépare la suite de la lettre, où la poésie donne la possibilité de 
représenter des images par des hiéroglyphes (des sons symbo- 
liques). Il faut noter aussi qu’avant d’arriver aux conclusions 
linguistiques qu’on pourrait tirer de l’exemple du sourd et muet, 
Diderot parle de lui dans un certain nombre de situations. Il 
soulève le problème de l’interprétation des gestes du sourd et 
muet et veut savoir comment les rendre dans le langage: en don- 
nant l’exemple du geste ‘sublime’ de Lady Macbeth qui se lave 
les mains, il démontre, par un exemple tiré de l’expression artis- 
tique, comment un geste pourrait être intraduisible. Ces 
remarques préfigurent les remarques postérieures sur la difficulté 
de rendre par le langage ce qui est dans l'esprit. Ensuite, Diderot 
évoque le sourd et muet en présence du clavecin inventé par le 
Père Castel — clavecin qui existait à l’époque et dont les touches 
présentaient des couleurs au lieu des sons, si bien qu’on pouvait 
jouer des ‘sonates de couleurs’. En voyant cette machine, le sourd 
et muet suppose que le clavecin a été inventé par un autre sourd 
et muet et s’employait comme instrument de conversation: il 
s’imagine que chaque nuance sur le clavecin a la valeur d’une 
des lettres de l’alphabet, et qu’avec les doigts, on forme des mots, 
des phrases, un discours en couleurs. C’est ici une façon d’annon- 
cer le premier principe de la lettre, c’est-à-dire que l’art est un lan- 
gage. Après avoir pris l’exemple du clavecin, Diderot demande 
à Batteux s’il n’est pas d’accord avec les conclusions du sourd et 
muet, et pour le convaincre que l’art est un moyen de communi- 
cation, Diderot compare un spectateur dans une galerie de pein- 
tures à un sourd et muet qui regarde d’autres sourds et muets 
qui s’entretiennent sur des sujets connus. Ainsi, Diderot étend, 
par d’autres exemples, tous tirés de la création artistique, la théorie 
de l’art comme expression, et nous voyons que, tout au début de 
cette lettre, le sujet fondamental, l’esthétique, est annoncé. 
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Les comparaisons et les citations aident à faire comprendre 
l'esthétique de Diderot, soit indirectement en tant qu’exemples 
du problème de la pensée et de l’expression, soit explicitement, en 
tant que commentaires critiques. Par exemple, la longue compa- 
raison qu’il fait entre l’homme et une ‘horloge ambulante’, ses 
implications sensualistes mises à part, démontre l’idée de la 
simultanéité de la perception mentale. En imaginant dans la tête 
un ‘timbre garni de petits marteaux d’où partent une multitude 
infinie de fils qui se terminent à tous les points de la boîte’ (c’est 
sans doute le ‘sens commun’ des sensualistes), Diderot compare 
l’âme à une des figures dont on orne le haut des pendules: quand 
le timbre est frappé de plusieurs coups, la petite figure entend 
plusieurs sons à la fois. 

Les commentaires sur la poésie servent non seulement à illus- 
trer les idées de Diderot sur ‘lhiéroglyphe’ mais ils lui donnent 
parfois l’occasion de critiquer des esthéticiens aussi redoutables 
que Boileau et Longin et de faire ainsi un peu de propagande pour 
Tesprit philosophique’, qui, en restant fidèle aux textes, ne loue 
que ce qui est ‘véritablement beau’ (cf. la discussion des pensées 
d’Ajax au cours d’un passage de I’ //iade). Enfin, les observations 
et les citations qui sont prises dans Batteux attirent l’attention du 
lecteur sur un auteur connu pour ses réflexions sur l'esthétique. 
Diderot a sans doute choisi d’adresser sa lettre à Batteux moins 
à cause d’un désir de l’attaquer pour des raisons personnelles et 
intellectuelles (comme le prétend M. Meyer dans ses notes) que 
parce que c’est Batteux, plutôt que Condillac ou Du Marsais 
(écartés par Diderot dans son introduction), qui a réuni des 
questions de grammaire, de rhétorique, de poétique et d’esthé- 
tique (Dieckmann, p.382). Une lettre adressée à un esthéticien 
connu était donc utile pour Diderot, qui, débutant dans le 
domaine de l’esthétique, ne se sentait peut-être pas prêt à écrire 
des ‘pensées esthétiques’ et encore moins un traité formel, qui 
n’a jamais été de son goût. En fait, la lettre est un genre appa- 
renté au dialogue, forme préférée de Diderot pour l’expression 
de ses idées (Mortier, pp.290-291). 
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En indiquant la structure et le sujet de cette lettre, nous n’avons 
pas prétendu y trouver un ordre rigide que Diderot lui-même 
semblait désavouer, en terminant sa lettre par un résumé, et en 
publiant, trois mois plus tard (mai 1751), des Additions, afin de 
clarifier ses idées. Mais nous trouvons que l’on a beaucoup exagéré 
les défauts de la lettre et qu’en fait, elle pourrait donner une assez 
bonne introduction à l’esprit de Diderot. Ainsi, nous voyons 
l'aptitude qu’il avait de prendre des lieux communs et d’en tirer 
de nouvelles conclusions: c’est ce qu’il fait avec le problème de 
‘Tordre naturel’, qu’il transforme en problème de la pensée et de 
l'expression, ou bien ce qu’il fait avec l’idée de l’hiéroglyphe, 
à laquelle il donne une interprétation acoustique. En plus, nous 
voyons la forme personnelle que choisit Diderot pour exprimer 
ses idées: une présentation systématique qui risquerait d’être 
ennuyeuse et qui serait peut-être impossible à l'esprit dynamique 
de Diderot fait place à une forme souple et à un ton de conver- 
sation. Désordonnée en apparence, la Lettre sur les sourds et muets 
décèle néanmoins des propositions et un raisonnement qui nous 
font réfléchir de nouveau sur un problème ancien. 
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Rousseau’s civil religion and the meaning 
of belief: an answer to Bayle’s paradox 
by Ronald Ian Boss 


I. BAYLE’S PARADOX 


I. Introduction: atheism as a problem 


In the Savoyard vicar’s profession of faith there is a long, 
rambling footnote overflowing with some of Rousseau’s most 
impassioned rhetoric on the virtues of religious belief; here he 
states his basic convictions about the importance of religion for 
the survival of the spirituality of man. Like Voltaire and other 
philosophes of his time, he discusses belief in terms of a religious 
ideal, an enlightened mean between the two deadly polar extremes 
of religious fanaticism and atheism. It is significant that he 
mentions Pierre Bayle, at first with approval when discussing 
Bayle’s famous contention that the evils of religious fanaticism 
exceed those of atheism. But as he proceeds, his emphasis shifts 
from the evils of religious fanaticism to the evils of fanatical 
unbelief, and it soon becomes apparent that he intended the long 
footnote as a refutation of Bayle’s most basic contentions on 
atheism—that atheism was even more abhorrent to him than 
religious fanaticism. ‘If atheism does not cause men to shed 
blood, it is not so much because of the love for peace as because 
of indifference to the good: . . . . Its principles do not cause men 
to kill, but prevent them from being born by destroying the 
morals which [enable] them to prosper, detaching them from 
their species [and] reducing all the affections to a secret egoism.’ 
The result of atheism is ‘philosophic indifference’, an indifference 
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which breeds immorality and ‘resembles the tranquillity of a 
state under despotism; it is the tranquillity of death: it is more 
destructive than war itself”. 

Rousseau’s fear that the spread of atheism would undermine 
social morality was common during the eighteenth century, as 
was the association of Bayle with this fear. For Bayle’s analysis 
of the social ramifications of free-thought and private unbelief 
had gone to the heart of a difficult problem and caused a con- 
troversy which continued during the eighteenth century and 
even gained in intensity. In his discussion of the effects of religious 
fanaticism upon social stability, Bayle considered the question of 
whether religious unbelievers were capable of social concern. 
His study of great pagans of the past, such as Epicurus, led him 
to conclude that a society of atheists was possible and could be 
viable—it would be a society of virtuous pagans’. Therefore, by 
employing the idea of virtuous unbelief, he was able to develop 
a theory of society based upon the social irrelevance of personal 
belief. 

To most sincere believers of Bayle’s day it seemed that he had 
propounded a paradox; that the notion of virtuous unbelief 
contained an inherent contradiction, for unbelief was by its very 
nature immoral, and therefore unbelievers were unsociable; that 
a society of atheists was impossible because god, as the basis of 
morality, is also the basis of social order, and since god’s existence 
is evident to all men everywhere in nature, the refusal to accept 
his existence and acknowledge it indicated the type of per- 
verseness which makes social and moral responsibility impossible. 
If allowed to spread, atheism would inevitably destroy the moral 
foundations of society. There was, then, a tendency to reduce 


1 Profession de foi, ed. P. M. Masson ever, he was not the only one to con- 
(Paris 1914), p.457. sider the question of virtuous unbelief 
* Bayle reached this conclusion in during the seventeenth century— 
his Pensées diverses écrites à un docteur Bacon and Malebranche also discussed 
de Sorbonne à l’occasion de la comète it. 
(sections CLX, CLXI, CLxxviI); how- 
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atheism to libertinism: a society of atheists would be a society 
of libertines—another seemingly inherent contradiction of terms, 
since the basis of libertinism is the type of egoism which would 
only atomize society and dissolve social cohesion. Projecting 
from the area of private morality to that of society, dévots 
assumed that a society of atheists would be one of mass im- 
morality and licentiousness’. 

This misunderstanding of the true nature of atheism lasted well 
into the eighteenth century, and is evident not only in Rousseau’s 
works but even in the works of some who were privately un- 
believers, or whose belief was at best philosophic in nature‘. The 
failure to understand that atheism has no bearing on morality and, 
therefore, that it is not inherently immoral was due to habits of 
thought which Bayle attempted to change by demonstrating that 
moral rectitude and social conformity are not dependent upon 
religious belief—that honesty, integrity, and virtue exist separately 


3 libertinism originally had a philo- 
sophic meaning, referring to those 
who were free-thinkers and sceptics 
on religious questions. By the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, it had 
almost lost its original philosophic 
meaning as the result of being asso- 
ciated in the public mind with dis- 
solute morals. The fallacy responsible 
for this change in the meaning of 
libertinism was that free-thinking 
inevitably led to free living (J.S. Spink, 
French free-thought from Gassendi to 
Voltaire [London 1960], pp.4-5, 134- 
136). The prevalence of this fallacy 
among the French becomes under- 
standable when one considers that the 
libertins were members of coteries of a 
feudal aristocracy which disrupted 
French life during the Fronde and 
practiced within these coteries an 
Epicureanism highly inappropriate 
for society at large. Epicurean morality 
had not yet been assimilated in French 


social thought. During the next 
century, Holbach was to attempt to 
make this assimilation possible. In 
England, Hobbes, who was assumed 
to be an atheist, was also assumed to 
be a libertine. Many believed that his 
works contributed to the dissolute 
morality of several courtiers of the 
restoration, such as Rochester, and 
that if allowed to continue to circulate, 
these works would weaken the moral 
fibre of all English society (see Samuel 
Mintz, The Hunting of Leviathan 
[Cambridge 1962], pp.140-143). It is 
debatable whether any of the supposed 
libertins in France were either atheists, 
or even, in the popular sense of the 
word of the late-seventeenth century, 
libertines (see Richard H. Popkin, 
The History of scepticism from Eras- 
mus to Descartes [Assen 1964], pp.90- 
92; also Mintz, pp.134-146). 

4e. g., Voltaire and Alembert, who 
will be discussed later. 
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from religion and would continue to exist even if religion were 
destroyed. Although Bayle did not explicitly deny that the 
belief in god could help reenforce the citizen’s sense of moral 
obligation, he believed that religious belief and moral action 
operate independently of one another, and relegated the former 
to the sphere of individual conscience since he believed that the 
mainsprings of the latter lie completely outside religion. There- 
fore, he created a scission between religion and morality and 
attempted to revolutionize the thought of his time by developing 
the theory of a secular society within which atheism could be 
assimilated. 

But Bayle was far ahead of his time—the fallacies which had 
caused a crude stereotype of atheists to become fixed in the public 
mind, delayed the development of a truly secular theory of 
society, for religious belief remained a crucial factor in the 
consideration of political and social questions. Although there 
was a definite trend in the thought of the late seventeenth century 
towards a modern cosmopolitanism as is evident in Bayle’s work, 
an outmoded Christian ethnocentrism continued to dominate 
the outlook of most believers, and even several unbelievers—for 
many of Bayle’s successors, as for most of his contemporaries, 
a society of atheists seemed a paradox. Underlying this, Bayle’s 
paradox was an interesting historical paradox. 

By the late seventeenth century, when all hope for restoring 
the medieval unity of the church had faded and the most basic 
problem of the monarchies of western Europe was to set royal 
sovereignty upon sound secular foundations, religion gained a 
new and unique importance as a type of auxiliary police. At the 
same time that society was changing from a religious community 
into a legal corporation, religion became vital as the moral 
foundation of this corporation while conscience, based now in 
an age of increasing religious pluralism upon personal belief, 
became a new source of political obedience and social constraint. 
The strength and stability of secular monarchy came to depend 
more and more upon religion to activate the conscience of each 
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subject, and as the emphasis shifted from prescriptions of religious 
observance and belief to a piety based upon the ethics of Chris- 
tianity practicable only within society, society became a realm 
for the fulfillment of religious obligations, a milieu for breeding 
virtue, and even the functions of religion became assimilated 
within it. This social assimilation of belief and conscience, what 
we might call the ‘socialization’ of religion*, became particularly 
pronounced in England where society itself took on a new and 
revolutionary meaning as Englishmen came to consider it an 
association of free citizens. English society became a self- 
subsistent entity with a network of spontaneous activities while 
the English monarchy became, at least in the theory of Locke, 
a public trust. By the late seventeenth century, the Anglican 
church had become a social as well as a religious institution, and 
some divines even used their pulpits to preach a new social 
Pelagianism—Anglican Erastianism, the traditional bulwark of 
English political order and social stability, had also become the 
fount of a new sociability’. 

But developments which had become so pronounced in 
England by the end of the seventeenth century were really part 
of a broad European trend which had begun during the Renais- 
sance—a rationalization of religion by which Christianity became 
identified more and more closely with morality. Through 
socialization the basic moral precepts of a rationalized Chris- 
tianity were translated into new social terms, given a new social 
meaning, and assimilated into a society that became the basis of 
a new organization of human relations. In order to create spir- 
itual order out of the anarchy of instinctive drives, the Christian 


5 this notion of the socialization of 
religion through employing con- 
science as a new social force, begin- 
ning with the Protestant reformation, 
comes from Michael Walzer’s The 
Revolution of the saints (Cambridge, 


Mass. 1965), pp-47, 56-57. 


6 for examples of a new strain of 
Aristotelian sociability in the sermons 
of Anglican divines of the time, see 
R. S. Crane, ‘Suggestions toward a 
geneology of the “man of feeling,”’’ 
The Idea of the humanities (Chicago 
1967), i.191-210. 
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believer turned outward to the ordering of his life within society’. 

Perhaps the most outstanding example of this application of 
the inner world of the spirit to the outer world of society was the 
Protestant community at Geneva, established largely through 
the implementation of Calvin’s social theory—the community 
which was to have a profound effect upon the development of 
Rousseau’s thought. At Geneva, a type of moral Erastianism 
became predominant as the institutions and activities of Genevan 
society were directed towards a new moral life based upon service 
to god. In a sense, god’s reign was established through a new 
dynamic in Genevan life: the conscience of the citizen, activated 
by personal belief. Although secular in orientation and very 
different in tone, the theories of Spinoza and Locke designed to 
provide a durable basis for religious peace indicate the same 
practice of employing conscience as a new source of social 
discipline. In his Tractatus theologicus politicus, Spinoza attempted 
to extend Hobbe’s theory of royal absolutism by utilizing the 
personal belief of the citizen to strengthen the power of the crown 
and assure social stability. The citizen was to apply to his own 
particular beliefs a basic set of precepts which would guide him 
towards the fulfillment of the moral obligations of charity and 
justice which are fundamental to all religions, and enable him to 
obey god by obeying his monarch. These precepts were to be 
the basis of a new ‘catholicism’, an Erastian order upon which 
royal sovereignty could be safely established’. In a similar way, 
Locke sought the basis of stability in a pluralist society by con- 
sidering religion in social terms, and in this way he came to 
establish the most vital function of religion as ‘regulating men’s 
lives, according to the truths of virtue and piety”. 

Both Spinoza and Locke sought to find ways to draw into the 
pale of society all sects which were sociable and would contribute 


7 Zevedei Barbu, Problems of histo- Spinoza, tr. R. H. M. Elwes (New York 
rical psychology (New York 1960), 1951), i.186-188. 


p-195. ® A Letter concerning toleration, ed. 
3 The Chief works of Benedict de J.W. Gough (New York 1956), p.125. 
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towards social stability and peace. Since the basis of this com- 
prehensive approach to religious pluralism was an Erastianism 
which would guarantee the sanctity of personal belief and utilize 
the conscience of the believer as a new social force, the belief of 
the citizen was of central importance. Atheism therefore became 
more of a problem than ever and Bayle’s society of atheists 
remained a paradox”. 


2. Rousseau and Voltatre versus the atheist 
“energumens” 


Rousseau’s civil religion comes out of the development of this 
new Erastianism, and like Spinoza’s new ‘catholicism’, it is a 
social religion—that is, a formula for religious comprehension 
which would protect individual belief while assuring social 
stability. It is a scheme for socializing religion which is set 
within a civil code, and contains articles of faith which would be 
acceptable to believers of different religious persuasions. But 
as a social religion of the eighteenth century, it has a new and 
special meaning, for it reflects the rational cosmopolitanism which 
came to dominate European culture early in the century and 
replaces the notion of a Christian religion acceptable to all 
warring sects with a ‘natural’ religion, a socialized deism which is 
the only religion acceptable to a philosophe. 


10 although Locke’s thought on children. He believed that by denying 


religion evolved from comprehension 
to toleration, he never reached the 
point of advocating toleration of 
atheists. He considered the belief in 
god absolutely necessary for social 
stability because: “Promises, cove- 
nants, and oaths which are the bonds 
of human society can have no hold 
upon the atheist’ (/oc. cit.). Similarly, 
Hobbes based his Erastianism upon a 
society of believers and placed atheists 
in the same category as madmen and 


LXXXIV/9 


the existence of god, atheists violated 
the law of nature. ‘I say therefore, 
that although it may be known to 
some by the light of reason that there 
is a God; ... fools, in which number 
are atheists, cannot know this’ (Philo- 
sophical elements of a true citizen, ed. 
Molesworth [London 1841], p.199). 
God was necessary to validate 
Hobbes’s theory of society, whether 
or not he himself was a believer. 
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As a social religion of the eighteenth century, Rousseau’s civil 
religion is closely related to the cause of enlightenment—it is 
intended as an instrument of social reform to win over super- 
stitious and fanatical Christians to the cause of tolerance and 
transforms Christianity by ridding it of its dark, inhumane poten- 
tial so that a new and sublime faith would eventually replace the 
others. Furthermore, it is embedded in a major controversy of 
the mid-eighteenth century coming out of the great debate that 
opened with the publication of Bayle’s famous work on the 
comet—a controversy which stirred up latent antagonism among 
the philosophes and caused a major crisis within their ranks. Old 
arguments were now dressed in the garb of new rhetoric as the 
philosophical context of the debate changed, but the basic issues 
remained the same: Could virtuous unbelief be a viable basis for 
sociability? Was a society of atheists really possible? 

The cause of the new controversy was a materialistic philos- 
ophy developing out of the hedonism of the French Enlighten- 
ment—a sensationalist utilitarianism which led directly to 
atheism. To Rousseau, this materialism seemed odious and evil, 
and he attacked it in the Savoyard vicar’s profession of faith. 
He mentions Bayle in the extraordinary footnote when dis- 
cussing the insidious effects of religious indifference upon 
society because he believed that the time was approaching when 
a society of atheists might well become a reality; a new stage 
now seemed to have been reached in the debate which Bayle had 
begun—if put into practice, the new materialism would lead to 
a socialized atheism and gradually dissolve the moral bonds with 
which men are tied to society. By 1759, the time that he wrote 
the ‘profession’ Rousseau fancied himself in the midst of a 
philosophical combat which had for him a truly spiritual mean- 
ing, a combat for the salvation of man’s immortal soul. As a 
salvo in this combat, the ‘profession’ served the unique 
purpose of combining a diatribe against the extravagances of 
eighteenth-century rationalism with a personal testament of 
religious faith which was the basis of his social religion, but also 
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included a polemic against blind faith. In one work, several 
different lines of Rousseau’s intellectual development converged 
—social, political, and moral. 

Although Rousseau attacked philosophes in the ‘profession’ for 
the intellectual pretentiousness of their philosophical dogmatism 
and system building, he was still a philosophe himself— Voltaire, 
one of those whom he lumped together in this group, had pro- 
vided him with the intellectual stimulus to develop a theory of 
social religion, moreover, Voltaire was later to write a profession 
of faith and develop a social religion somewhat similar to his. 
Therefore, during the 1760s and ’70s, when he and Voltaire 
were bitter personal enemies, as opponents of the socialization 
of atheism, and as philosophes, they were really allies. The great 
patriarch of Ferney saw the irony of this situation and com- 
mented on it both in his correspondence and in his marginalia 
on some of Rousseau’s works. 

It was Rousseau’s reading of Voltaire’s Poème sur la loi naturelle 
which began an intellectual gestation ending with the civil 
religion of the Contrat social, for Rousseau found in Voltaire’s 
natural religion the basis for a new social religion which could be 
developed by applying Voltaire’s deist ideas to social theory. He 
read the Poème sur la loi naturelle in early 1756, at a particularly 
critical point in his intellectual development", a time when he 
had not yet solved the crucial problem of determining the role 
religion should play in society, or decided the kind of religion 
which should be employed as a social religion. Voltaire’s Poéme 
sur la loi naturelle foreshadowed Rousseau’s own ‘profession’ 
since it suggested to Rousseau a deism which could be used to 
connect politics and morality and bring together Erastianism 
and toleration through a code of morality based upon the belief 
in god which both he and Voltaire considered essential for social 
virtue. 


1 he had received a copy of both the  Thieriot on the instructions of Vol- 
Poème sur la loi naturelle and the taire. 
Poème sur le désastre de Lisbonne from 
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In his famous letter on providence of 18 August 1756, Rousseau 
proposed to Voltaire the social religion which had been devel- 
oping in his mind and suggested that Voltaire undertake writing 
it as part of a civil code. He apparently proposed this project 
because he believed that social religion was implied in the Poème 
sur la loi naturelle. It was the next logical step to be taken by 
someone as eminently qualified as Voltaire. ‘Here, sir, is a 
subject worthy of you. I ardently hope that you will undertake 
this project and embellish it with your poetry in order that 
everyone may easily learn it [and] carry from infancy in his heart 
these sentiments of sweetness and humanity which shine forth 
in your works [but which] religious people always lack’*. Rous- 
seau proposed this social religion because he believed that it 
would serve to strenghten society by contributing towards 
peace and enlightenment. ‘In a word, I believe that following 
your example, one could not attack too strongly the super- 
stition which disrupts society or respect too highly the religion 
which sustains it’ (iv.48). 

This social religion was to serve as a set of criteria for judging 
whether or not any religion is sociable. At the same time it was 
to provide the citizen with certain minimal tenets of faith. ‘I 
therefore wish that there were in every state a moral code, or 
a type of profession of civil faith which would contain in positive 
terms the social maxims that everyone would be obligated to 
accept, and in negative terms the fanatic maxims which one 


12 Leigh iv.49. The version of the 
letter on providence which professor 
Leigh presents differs quite markedly 
from the version in the Dufour edi- 
tion. I have chosen to rely strongly on 
professor Leigh’s version, despite its 
many differences with that in the 
Dufour edition, because in the absence 
of Rousseau’s original, professor 
Leigh is the only one who has care- 
fully examined all of the available 
drafts and editions, and attempted to 
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would be obligated to reject, not as impious, but as seditious. 
Therefore, every religion which could agree with the code 
would be admitted, every religion which did not would be 
proscribed’ (iv.49). 

But Voltaire did not undertake the noble project which Rous- 
seau believed would fulfill the promise of the Poéme sur la loi 
naturelle, the catechism of the citizen that Rousseau hoped 
Voltaire would reserve as ‘the last of your works so that you 
may conclude with a boon to mankind the most brilliant career 
that a man of letters has ever enjoyed’ (iv.5o)—at least not for 
the present. He only began to formulate a theory of social religion 
in the 1760s when attacked by a group of atheistic philosophes 
whose most outspoken and audacious spokesman was Holbach. 
At this time, he became the champion of a moderate position of 
philosophes who held that personal belief was necessary for most 
men, and that therefore some form of institutionalized religion 
carefully regulated by an enlightened government was vital to 
society. The dispute with the Holbach camp indicated that 
Voltaire’s campaign against l’infäme had forced him into a 
difficult position because he refused to take what seemed to them 
the next logical step for bringing to a successful conclusion the 
campaign against religious fanaticism: the creation ofa completely 
secularized society free of all religion. Since moderates like 
Voltaire and Alembert believed that men’s superstitious inclina- 
tions could be kept under control by an enlightened royal 
religious policy and even rechanneled into constructive moral 
action through a rational civil creed, the question of the efficacy 
of social religion became a cause of serious dissension within 
philosophe ranks. 

In the dispute between atheistic radicals and deistic moderates, 
Holbach’s position was quite similar to Bayle’s; he believed that 
religion was strictly a matter of personal opinion and ignorance, 
and that society should have no religious role, for this would be 
to participate in the perpetuation of ignorance. He believed that 
the mainsprings of human action lie outside the realm of religion 
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and that the basis of virtue is secular. But while a religious 
Pyrrhonism had led Bayle to make a clear distinction between 
religious belief and morality as he grew increasingly sceptical 
of the effectiveness of religion as a source of moral constraint’, 
Holbach was led into a dogmatic atheism by a materialistic 
hedonism. It seemed to him that atheism provided the most direct 
route to the type of enlightened secular society towards which all 
philosophes were striving—religion merely retarded the secular- 
ization of society and the spread of enlightenment because it 
contradicted true morality and therefore was inimical to the 
spread of virtue. Moreover, it failed to control the motor force 
of human nature—the passions; if anything, it aroused them and 
brought out the worst aspects of human nature. 

In Le Christianisme dévoilé, the first of a series of polemic 
barrages which were to shock dévots and philosophes alike, 
Holbach refused to justify the existence of religion on any 
grounds, even utility, and attempted to refute the conservative 
notion upon which the theories of social religion had always 
been based—that religion was necessary to restrain the rabble. 
‘Undoubtedly people will tell us that religion, far from contra- 
dicting morality, serves as a support for it, and renders its 
obligations more sacred by giving them the sanction of divinity. 
I reply, that the Christian religion, far from supporting morality, 
renders it unsteady and uncertain. It is impossible to establish 
it [z. e., morality] solidly on the positive wishes of a fickle, biased, 
and capricious God, who orders justice and injustice, peace and 
carnage, tolerance and perfection from the same mouth’, He 


13 the question of the nature of 
Bayle’s personal belief is at present the 
cause of a great deal of controversy. 
But whether a believer or an unbeliever 
by the time that he wrote the work on 
the comet, he had been drawn to 
create a scission between religion and 
morality by the very issues which he 
himself raised, particularly the issue of 
virtuous unbelief. 
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questioned the persistent assumption of advocates of social 
religion that religion is the only effective brake on human per- 
versity, and here, there is a distinct echo of what Bayle had said. 
‘,.. what can religion do? Have its distinct terrors or its ineffable 
promises ever prevented men from delivering themselves to their 
passions” Not only does religion fail to restrain the rabble, 
according to Holbach it has no favourable effect upon those in 
more exalted positions. By corrupting morality, it leads to the 
corruption of politics, breeding despots who overthrow the law 
and enslave their subjects at will. 

Holbach believed that the progress of enlightenment depended 
upon whether or not morality were made a science, and this 
would be possible only if religion were permanently separated 
from morality so that the principles of morality could be estab- 
lished according to the physical rather than the spiritual nature 
of man. With his atheistic polemics, he attempted to draw men’s 
attention away from the spiritual considerations of religion and 
direct it towards building a moral system based upon the 
hedonistic motivation of human action, a system springing from 
‘the natural knowledge of the duties of man in the life of this 
world”. Only by defining virtue in terms of an Epicurean moral 
sentiment was it possible to establish a bond between the indi- 
vidual and society which would be indestructible and assure that 
politics would be dependent upon true morality. Social religion 
would prevent the accomplishment of this crucial task because 
it was based upon natural religion, and at the basis of natural 
religion was a deistic metaphysics which transcended the realm 
of human experience. To Holbach it seemed that a social hedon- 
ism keeping in balance man’s physical and social needs could not 
be established with metaphysics of any kind, not even the rational 
metaphysics of deism—here is the basis of the dispute between 


15 p.13. Holbach also says: ‘... reli- gion aside from the moment that it is 
gion, the precepts of which have been opposed to their desires.’ (p.15.) 
inculcated from infancy and repeated 16 Za Morale universelle (Amsterdam 


ceaselessly, can do nothing against 1776), p.xii. This work was first pub- 
moral depravity. Men always put reli- lished in 1771. 
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his partisans and Voltaire. Metaphysics was meaningless to men 
who dogmatically asserted that god did not exist—to them, the 
universe was the result ofa chance occurrence and did not indicate 
design or purpose. 

To Voltaire, on the other hand, a rationalistic metaphysics was 
essential, for the unity of his thought depended upon the notion 
of order and design in the universe. In his deistic system, as in 
other eighteenth-century deistic systems, god was the basis of 
this order and design; upon god depended natural law, natural 
morality, and—most important of all since it embraced both of 
these—natural religion. Finding god a philosophic necessity, 
Voltaire also considered him a social necessity and tended to 
reduce morality to an ultimate dependence upon him—because 
of this, he failed to understand how any society could survive if 
constructed on the basis of a system of strictly secular ethics like 
Holbach’s. Although his deistic metaphysics was philosophic 
rather than religious and therefore basically different from 
Christian metaphysics, Voltaire began with the same premise as 
the dévot critics of Bayle: the assumption that the belief in god is 
necessary as the basis of all moral obligation. 

In the article ‘Athée’ of the Dictionnaire philosophique, Voltaire 
pursued a line of thought which closely paralleled that of Rous- 
seau—he too considered the social implications of atheism. ‘Why 
does a society of atheists seem impossible? Because it seems im- 
possible that men without a restraint would ever live together; 
that the laws can do nothing against secret crimes; that a God of 
vengeance is necessary who will punish the sinners who escape 
human justice, in this world as well as the next’. As in Rous- 
seau’s long footnote, Voltaire evoked the name of Bayle when 
considering the question of virtuous unbelief. In his Histoire de 
Jenni, he even adopted the same approach as Rousseau, treating 
atheism and religious fanaticism as equally insidious polar 
extremes. “Yes, ... atheism and fanaticism are the two poles of 
a world (univers) of confusion and horror. The small area of 
virtue is between the two poles: walk with a firm step on this 
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path; believe in God, and be good’ (M.xxi.574). Voltaire only 
differs from Rousseau in tone and style: according to Rousseau a 
society of atheists would be a graveyard, according to Voltaire 
it would be a battleground. ‘. . . all of the bonds of society [would 
be] broken, all types of secret crimes inundate the land. . . . The 
lower classes are nothing but a hoard of brigands, like our 
thieves. . .; they pass their miserable lives in taverns with fallen 
women, they fight ... [and] each day they begin anew this 
abominable circle of brutalities’ (M.xxi.573). 

Voltaire did not believe that an atheistic society would lead 
to enlightenment or that sound secularism could be established 
by institutionalizing atheism; l’infäme could not be crushed by 
eradicating religion. Enlightenment and social stability were 
possible only if religion were enobled through purification. 
While Holbach advocated making morality a science by divesting 
it of religion, Voltaire proposed making religion a science by 
purging it of superstition; Holbach advocated enlightenment 
through revolution, Voltaire through reform, a reform which 
would bring into existence Holbach’s secularized society, but 
without breaking men loose from their moral moorings. The 
campaign which Holbach began in the 1760s frightened Voltaire, 
for as a practical man he was aware of the hold which tradition 
had upon man, and since religion and tradition were closely 
linked, he believed that it would be dangerous to attempt to 
destroy religion—he would prefer that religion be changed by 
modifying the institutions through which belief is perpetuated. 
The problem was basically sociological. 

Voltaire therefore concluded that society must be theistic— 
the worship of god must remain institutionalized; god is the 
‘sacred bond’ of society, the ‘primary foundation’ of law, the 
last ‘brake’ on the wicked, and the most basic source of hope for 
the just’. Men need god since they are subject to social lapses 


17 Epitre à l’auteur du livre des Trois 
Imposteurs (M.x.403). 
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caused by an ‘intermittent fever’ which brings on intolerance 
and war. God is a kind of social medicine which serves as an 
‘antidote’ for the social poison that causes the fever. Indeed, god 
is essential, for ‘If God did not exist, it would be necessary to 
invent him. Let the wise announce him and kings fear him”. 

The ‘theism’ which was to be the basis of Voltaire’s social faith 
—a great comprehensive, cosmopolitan religion—is outlined in 
the Profession de foi des théistes, a work bearing a strong resem- 
blance both in tone and content to the Savoyard vicar’s ‘profes- 
sion’. This religion embraced the teachings of the great spiritual 
leaders of mankind: Socrates was an “Athenian theist’ and Jesus 
an ‘Israelite theist’—it was a world-wide ethical movement 
towards enlightenment and brotherhood. Voltaire’s model for 
institutionalizing this ‘theism’ as a social religion was the Anglican 
church; as within the English system of government, the social 
religion was to be subordinated to the benevolent rule of an 
enlightened monarch in order to assure that the political ascend- 
ancy within the state be secular and not spiritual: the church 
was to be in the state, not the state in the church". 

Since Voltaire like most of his contemporaries considered a 
strict separation of church and state impossible, his rational 
Anglican Erastianism was to promote tolerance and sociability 
through a social creed which would inspire virtue, and an 
enlightened royal regulation of religion which would insure the 
complete relegation of personal religious belief to the domain 
of individual conscience. He outlined the precepts of the social 
religion in Dieu et les hommes as ‘axioms’ of a civil creed. ‘No 
society can continue to exist without justice; let us therefore 
announce a just God. If the law of the state punishes known 
crimes, let us then announce a God who will punish unknown 
crimes. Let a philosopher be a Spinozist if he wishes, but let the 
statesman be a theist’ (M.xxviii.243). 


18 Sermon préché a Bâle, le premier 
jour de Pan 1768 (M.xxvi.590). 
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This civil creed is, then, related to the Profession de foi des 
théistes in the same way that Rousseau’s civil religion is related 
to the ‘profession’. But unlike Rousseau’s civil creed in the 
Contrat social, Voltaire’s has no sanctions and therefore does not 
have the force of law. The last line seems to imply that Voltaire’s 
social religion has merely a formal function: as axioms of a civil 
creed, the social faith was to guide the citizen towards moral 
action within society. In the process of rationalizing religion, 
Voltaire had so clearly identified religion with morality—in this 
case, social religion with social morality—that it did not really 
matter to him whether the citizen actually believed in god and 
god’s divine role in meting out justice; what really mattered 
was whether the citizen behaved as though he did’. Voltaire 
therefore encouraged a type of noble deceit, and since it is 
questionable whether he himself believed in the immortality 
of the soul and god’s capacity to reward and punish men for 
their actions, he probably would have been compelled to practice 
such deceit himself in a society where his social religion had been 
institutionalized. His social religion, then, was part of a shrewd 
plan to strengthen social cohesion and civil obedience by ex- 
ploiting the gullibility of the gullible—the validity of the social 
religion was of secondary importance. 

But would a religion calculated in terms of social utility have 
a hold on the faith of the average believer? Indeed, would it be 
a religion? Also, could such a religion survive as a dynamic force 
within the community if it were not protected by law from the 
‘energumens’ of religious fanaticism and atheism, its two most 
implacable enemies?” These were problems of formulation, if 


19 Voltaire’s identification of social 
religion with social morality is merely 
a corollary of his identification of 
natural religion with natural law in 
the Poéme sur la loi naturelle. 

20 Voltaire used this expression in 
his Lettre sur un écrit anonyme which 
he wrote in reply to the anonymous 


attacks in the pamphlet Réflections sur 
la jalousie. He declared his intention to 
continue to discuss his deistic ideals 
and the importance of social religion 
‘, .. without fearing either the atheistic 
or the superstitious energumens’ 


(M:xxviii.493-494). 
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indeed the ‘formulation’ of a religion is really possible. Since 
Voltaire did not concern himself with all of the theoretical 
implications of social religion, his formulation was incomplete 


and vague. 
3. The Failure of Alembert’s positivism 


But what Voltaire had neglected, Alembert studied with great 
care. No one took greater pains to cope with the problems of 
formulation than this philosophe mathematician with a keen 
insight into the theoretical ramifications of social religion. Alem- 
bert was a friend and admirer of Voltaire, and in his correspond- 
ence he discussed with him the social threat of Holbach’s 
atheism. The position which Alembert adopted on social religion 
was very similar to Voltaire’s: religion and morality were inher- 
ently inseparable, for religion ‘by its precepts, its counsels, its 
recompenses, and its penalties, complements the laws’**. Alembert 
analyzed religion in terms of its effect on social virtue as had 
Voltaire, but employed a positivistic technique in the attempt to 
make it a science by bringing it into the domain of philosophy 
‘so that it might enjoy a more certain triumph’. 

Although Alembert’s positivism enabled him to formulate 
successfully the theory of a social religion which would comple- 
ment natural morality and decide upon the religious principles 
which would reinforce the most basic injunctions of morality, 
when he examined the problem of government regulation of 
the social religion, particularly of criticism, he encountered prob- 
lems which proved insoluble. Since morality was dependent 
upon religion for its most effective sanction, the government had 
to protect from abusive criticisms the dogmas of the social religion 
which tended to prevent crimes. Alembert therefore found him- 
self compelled to distinguish between abusive and constructive 


21 ‘Eléments de philosophie’, Œuvres #3, ,, this restraint being very real 
complètes (Paris 1821), i.211. (and not factitious as in other reli- 
22 “Morale”, Œuvres complètes, i.128- gions) there cannot be anything better 
129. to put in its place’. ‘Sur la véritable 
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criticism, for without such criteria wholesale repression would 
be inevitable in a society where both religion and morality were 
established by law, and since like Voltaire he believed that con- 
stant enlightened criticism was necessary to keep the social faith 
free from the contamination of superstition, he attempted to 
distinguish between the dogmas crucial to social stability and 
those which were merely ‘speculative’—criticism of the former 
was more serious than criticism of the latter. He also distinguished 
between public and private attacks. “Those who would attack it 
before the people, or in works made for the people, [are] more 
guilty than those who would attack it in philosophical writings 
which the people hardly read and which they would not under- 
stand if they did’ (p.5). 

But could a clear distinction really be made between the reli- 
gious dogmas affecting morality and those which are purely 
‘speculative’? Would not public criticism of the latter have the 
inevitable effect of placing in disrepute the entire social faith? 
and most serious of all from Alembert’s own point of view, would 
it not serve to weaken social morality? Through positivistic cal- 
culation and nice distinctions he was not able to solve the prob- 
lems that Voltaire had left unsolved; and although he had 
reduced religion to considerations of social utility with his 
religious calculus, like Voltaire he still considered his social faith 
a real religion. 

Alembert and Voltaire were not shortsighted men—they could 
see there were dangers in attempting to institutionalize deism. 
They could also see that such an institutionalized deism, even if 
well formulated, might never havea hold on popular belief—they 
could only hope that it would, but this was a desperate hope. Ina 
letter to Frederick, Alembert indicated scepticism and even pes- 
simism. ‘With regard to the question of whether the people need 


religion’, Œuvres et correspondances true religion as if it were a purely 

inédites, ed. C. Henry (Paris 1887), human invention would injure it’ 

p-4- (‘De l’abus de la critique en matière de 
24 ‘Preserving and defending the religion’, Œuvres complètes, i.224). 
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a cult other than a reasonable religion, . . . I would tend to believe 
that [you] are right. If the Treaty of Westphalia [had] permitted 
a fourth religion within the Empire, I would beg Your Majesty 
to have built in Berlin or Potsdam an extremely simple temple 
where God might be honoured in a manner worthy of Him, 
where only humanity and justice would be preached; and if the 
crowd did not go to this temple after a few years.... Your Majesty 
would be completely victorious’. 

What was the cause of this weakness in the schemes for social 
religion devised by both philosophes, and why—at least in the case 
of Alembert—was the feasibility of social religion questionable 
at the very time that it was being formulated? 

To answer these questions it is necessary to consider the nature 
of each philosophe’s personal belief and private philosophy, and 
whether his social religion was consonant with both and fit into 
his general pattern of thought. Voltaire was a deist whose god 
was a philosophic necessity for order and design in the universe; 
Alembert vacillated between this type of deism and the Spinozist 
pantheism of some of the atheists of the Holbach circle. Therefore 
neither Alembert nor Voltaire would have been able to accept 
completely, or without reservation, his own social religion. 
Certainly, the conception of god as social medicine was unaccept- 
able to Voltaire personally, and if Alembert was not a deist but 
a type of pantheist, god as a source of justice and virtue was 
unacceptable to him. Even if we assume that Alembert was and 
remained a theist, and that the nature of his belief was basically 
the same as Voltaire’s, the fact remains that the god in whom he 
and Voltaire believed was a philosophic, not a religious entity 
nor a force that would intervene in the lives of men by rewarding 
and punishing them for their actions—this would violate the 
order which god had established. In their attempt to socialize 
deism and assimilate it within political theory, Alembert and 
Voltaire anthropomorphized their deist conception of god and 


25 Œuvres complètes, v.308. 
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applied to god religious and moral attributes which clashed with 
his inherent rationality and philosophic nature. Voltaire’s atheist 
critics understood this and attacked him for creating a new sys- 
tem of metaphysics out of a god that was a rational chimera’. 

There is another dissonance in the deist thought of philosophes 
like Alembert and Voltaire who formulated theories of social 
religion, the clash between the conservative notion that morality 
ultimately depends upon religious belief, and the libertarian 
ideals of tolerance and freedom of conscience upon which they 
hoped to build an enlightened society—social religion clashed 
with the very ideals which it was intended to promote. Alembert 
was aware of this dissonance and attempted to resolve it, but 
failed. In spite of his lengthy positivist calculations, like Voltaire 
he never really completed formulation, for he hesitated to insti- 
tutionalize social religion by giving it the status of established 
religion. The social religion of both philosophes, then, had neither 
the sanction of law nor the spiritual appeal of real religion. 

But where Alembert and Voltaire had hesitated, someone else 
whose ideas and personal beliefs did not clash with his social 
religion, did not. And yet, as we shall see, in attempting to resolve 
Bayle’s paradox, Rousseau merely replaced it with a new paradox 
of his own. 


II. FROM BAYLE S PARADOX TO ROUSSEAU’ S PARADOX 
1. The Ambiguity 


Although Voltaire left Rousseau’s proposal unanswered, in a 
sense he did reply indirectly with his Profession de foi des théistes 
when spurred on by the threat of socialized atheism; therefore, 
during the 1760s each man moved into combat against dogmatic 


26 Grimm attacked the deist meta- characterized the so-called Philosophe 
physics of Voltaire’s Ze Philosophe ignorant as ‘the most positive philoso- 
ignorant in the Correspondance litté- pher, the most infatuated with chi- 
raire, particularly Voltaire’s use ofgod meras and imaginery systems’ (1 June 
as a source of morality and order. He 1766). 
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atheism armed with his own profession of faith, and along with 
this, his own social religion. The direct reply to Rousseau’s 
proposal, however, came from Rousseau himself in the Savoyard 
vicar’s profession of faith, which was published as part of 
Emile in 1762, and became the basis of Rousseau’s social religion. 
It is perhaps fair to say that Rousseau was really talking to himself 
rather than Voltaire in the letter on providence because he 
intended to publish it as an open letter’. He used it as an intellec- 
tual vehicle for the development of his own ideas on religion, 
ideas which fully crystallized into an original deism in the ‘pro- 
fession’ and which he formulated as a civil religion in the Contrat 
social. The ‘profession’ is linked to the civil religion of the Con- 
trat social in much the same way that Voltaire’s Profession de fot 
des théistes is linked to Dieu et les hommes, although there are, as 
we shall see, certain crucial differences between the Contrat 
social and Dieu et les hommes. 

The deism of Rousseau’s Savoyard vicar differs from that of 
Voltaire in the Profession, which is rational and cosmopolitan, 
both in style and emphasis, for the Savoyard vicar’s is deeply 
personal and intuitive, and is based upon sentiment. In Rous- 
seau’s deism, as in the other theories of deism of the eighteenth 
century, god, the fountainhead of all existence, is also supreme 
intelligence, but, according to Rousseau, he is also a dynamic 
power which radiates goodness: everything in the universe, 
including man, is by necessity originally good as it comes from 
god; to think otherwise, would be to attribute to god the imper- 
fection which belongs to man—this had been Rousseau’s basic 
contention in the letter on providence. 

Since god radiates goodness and the universe is a product of this 
goodness, man must be linked with the radiated goodness of god 
in some way despite his independent position as a free agent. 
With the immortal soul, which is a product of the divine essence, 
Rousseau established a golden link between man and god, a link 


1 Leigh, ‘Rousseau’s letter’, p.250. 
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which had been broken as a result of man’s perversity. To find 
and grasp the goodness of god, man has only to turn within 
himself and examine his own soul; conscience, as well as the inner 
promptings of sentiment, sympathy, and pity are attributes of 
the soul and therefore man’s infallible guide to what is right and 
wrong in morality. The infallibility of conscience is certain 
because conscience is a product of the divine essence and the 
ineluctable goodness of god. 

There are two agents in the cosmic scheme of the Savoyard 
vicar’s natural religion: god and man. God is not only the source 
of all goodness, he is also the source of all order—to deny this 
would be to attribute to god the absurd function of supplying 
universal disorder and chaos. Man determines the dictates of 
morality through reason and establishes a human order based 
upon the divine order through the intuition which he gains from 
conscience. Therefore, like in the other deist systems of the 
eighteenth century, the denial of god destroys the foundation of 
moral order, but according to Rousseau the destruction of moral- 
ity comes through human isolation—the denial of god makes 
moral virtue unattainable by cutting man off from the dynamic 
source of all goodness. 

The divine order is beyond human ken, yet man’s reason tells 
him that it exists. It is useless for man to try to explain it, or to 
attribute it to principles or laws since it is not that kind of rational 
order. Man can only grasp it through intuition—through his per- 
ception of the ineluctable good with which god permeates the 
entire universe, through his immortal soul which is permeated 
by god’s goodness. To the Savoyard vicar, and therefore to 
Rousseau, this good, together with order and justice, are one. 
‘The Being which is all goodness because it is all powerful, must 
also be just, otherwise, It would contradict Itself; because the 
love of order which produces It is called kindness, and the love 
of order which conserves It is called justice’*. Man finds this 


2 Profession de foi, pp.199-201; ital- 
ics Rousseau’s. 
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divine being reflected within himself, in his soul’s affinity for the 
good and the just; in a sense, the macrocosm is reflected within 
the microcosm. 

Now the Savoyard vicar can proceed to establish the basis of 
all human morality, regardless of the manifold differences among 
men. Man’s soul is the focus. ‘The more I turn to myself, the more 
I consult myself, the more I read these words written on my heart: 
Be just, and you will be happy”?. This is the moralism of Voltaire’s 
Poéme sur la loi naturelle; although Rousseau’s tone is different, 
the substance of what he says is the same— indeed, he almost seems 
to be paraphrasing Voltaire*. Voltaire had spoken of the law of 
nature which man could find engraved upon his own heart and 
had suggested a connection between god and man through man’s 
heart. With his notion of the golden link, Rousseau now strength- 
ened this connection by emphasizing the role of intuition in 
guiding man’s reason towards the basic precepts of morality. 
‘Everything which I sense to be good is good, everything which 
I sense to be bad is bad: the best of all casuists is conscience... . 
Conscience is the voice of the soul’. 

The Savoyard vicar finds in conscience the source of all justice 
and virtue and addresses it in ecstatic terms. ‘Conscience, con- 
science! divine instinct, immortal and celestial voice; . . . infallible 
judge of good and evil which makes men similar to God, ... 
without you I do not find anything within myself which raises 
me above the beasts’ (p.273). Conscience provides the creed of 
the Savoyard vicar’s religion, a creed based on the rational moral 
order that underlies the vast heterogeneity of mankind. With 
this creed, other dogmas are unnecessary—in fact, dogmas and 
miracles are just as distasteful to him as they were to Voltaire. 
‘,..it was in the dogmas of the natural religion alone that I found 
the elements of all religions’ (p.315). Miracles are not worthy of 
god because they would contradict the universal order which he 


3 Voltaire had offered as basic pre- 4 Profession de foi, pp.231-233. 
cepts: ‘adore a god’ and ‘be just’. 
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has already established. On this point, as in the elaboration of his 
deist rationale for toleration, the Savoyard vicar plays the role of 
the eighteenth-century rationalist, and here his tone is very 
similar to Voltaire’s. When the Jnspiré claims special insight into 
the ways of god and insists upon certain dogmas, the Raisonneur 
replies indignantly: ‘And who are you who dares to tell me that 
God contradicts himself, and whom would I rather believe, he 
who teaches me the eternal verities through reason, or you who 
announce to me an absurdity in his behalf?’ (p.349). 

With the creed supplied by conscience, and the gospel of kind- 
ness and justice revealed to all men through the heart, the 
Savoyard vicar can establish religious toleration. Like Bayle, he 
considers different confessions to be different expressions of the 
same human striving towards the good and the just, inherent in 
all mankind. ‘From the time that [different] peoples took it into 
their heads to make God speak, each has made him speak in its 
own way and has made him say what it wanted [him to say] (p.309). 
Like Locke, the Savoyard vicar preaches freedom of conscience— 
every individual has to find his own way to the salvation of his 
soul. All men have the same guide, conscience, and each has, as 
an adjunct of conscience, his own power of reason which shows 
him his particular way. Therefore, the different confessions are 
merely variations of individual opinion. ‘. . . if I employ my 
reason, if I cultivate it, if I use correctly the immediate faculties 
which God gives me, I shall learn by myself to know him, to 
love him, and to love his works, to desire the good which he 
desires, and, in order to please him, to fulfill all of my duties on 
earth. What more can all of the knowledge of men teach me?’ 
(P-397). 

This belief in freedom of conscience was a basic conviction of 
Rousseau’s, one which he held to steadfastly throughout his life— 
he affirmed it to Voltaire in the letter on providence, and was 
later to reaffirm it in the Lettres écrites de la montcgne when 
persecuted for it. In the letter on providence, he allied himself 
with Voltaire in the philosophe cause against intolerance. 
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‘,.. like you I am indignant that the faith of everyone [is not] 
the most perfect freedom, and that man dares to control the realm 
of conscience where he is incapable of forcing his way. As if it 
depended on us whether one believes or does not believe, in 
areas where there has been no proof, and where reason can never 
be enslaved to authority’ (Leigh iv.48). But underlying Rous- 
seau’s tolerance was a basic Christian assumption which did not 
underlie Voltaire’s: that as an adjunct of conscience, reason would 
inevitably lead to belief—only a misuse of reason could prevent 
this. Virtuous unbelief was a problem with which Rousseau 
proved unable to cope, for to him, belief seemed the natural 
objective towards which all men were inevitably drawn by their 
spiritual essence. 

In book 1v of Emile, Rousseau admitted that an unbeliever 
could be virtuous, but only if he had earnestly searched for god 
throughout his life. He seemed to regard atheism as a blind spot 
to which men were subject as fallible beings. ‘. . . it is clear that 
such a man who has reached old age without believing in God, 
will not, because of that, be deprived of... the other life, if his 
blindness has not been voluntary’. This emphasis upon intention 
is very important—Rousseau believed that what one does in 
ignorance is not punishable; he implies, however, that such blind- 
ness can be the result of perversity. Reiterating ideas which 
Bayle had expressed before him, he contends that civil punishment 
of sincere atheists who have lead virtuous lives would be a form 
of intolerance worse than religious fanaticism. These people 
deserve the same measure of freedom of conscience as the sincere 
believers of the different religious cults. 

In a letter to Vernes, written one year before the Contrat social 
appeared, Rousseau even claimed to have worked out a formula 
that would permit atheists and believers to live together in peace, 
using the characters of La Nouvelle Héloïse as examples. ‘[My] 
object was to bring together the opposed parties through mutual 
esteem (une estime réciproque), to teach the philosophes that one 
can believe in God without being a hypocrite, and believers that 
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one can be an unbeliever without being a rogue’. This esteem 
was to develop through the exemplary virtue offered by the lives 
of the individuals in both parties. ‘[The] devout Julie is a lesson 
for the philosophes and the atheist Wolmar is a lesson for the 
intolerant /dévots/’ (Leigh ix.27). As late as 14 February 1769, he 
indicated to Moultou that real virtue cannot necessarily be 
equated with piety. ‘I know that faith is not indispensable, that 
sincere unbelief is not a crime, and that one is judged on the basis 
of what one has done, not what one has believed’. But he added 
a warning when discussing a philosophical problem which had 
led many onto the shoals of atheism, a warning which put in doubt 
all of his earlier contentions, and made evident his real sentiments. 
‘. . . be careful, I beg of you, to be of good faith with yourself, 
because there is a great difference between not having believed 
and not having wanted to believe .. . Do you wish to reject 
the universal intelligence? Final causes force themselves upon 
you. Do you wish to stifle moral instinct? The voice within rises 
to your heart . . . you reason too well not to see immediately 
that [by] rejecting the first cause and making everything out of 
matter and movement, one removes all morality from human 
life” Rousseau was willing to tolerate ‘sincere’ atheism, but he 
believed that atheism itself is inherently the very quintessence 
of insincerity, for he was firmly convinced that the denial of the 
existence of god is an insidious perversity, a self-imposed isolation 
from the source of all moral sentiment and virtue. This contra- 
diction was not to be resolved. 

The ambiguity in Rousseau’s treatment of atheism is even more 
clearly evident in a contradiction between his supposed attempt 
to reconcile the dévor and philosophe parties in La Nouvelle Héloïse, 
and his own relations with the philosophes at the time that the 
novel was written —the denouement of the novel itself contradicts 
the formula in the letter to Vernes, for at the end the ‘sincere’ 
but ‘cold’ atheist, Wolmar is completely overshadowed by the 
warm and sensitive dévot, Julie, within a family which she domi- 
nates through her moralism, even after death; in fact, her death 
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marks her triumph—the religious faith which enables her to face 
oncoming death with resignation, shakes the sense of security 
which Wolmar had found in his doubts as a sceptic, and he now 
begins to question whether what he had formerly doubted could, 
in fact, be doubted (vi.xi). Julie’s triumph, then, is the triumph 
of simple piety over sophisticated unbelief, and although Rous- 
seau may never have equated piety with virtue, he found it dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to conceive of virtue without belief®. 
Rousseau’s deeply-rooted suspicion of atheists’ sincerity and 
his antipathy for their ideas and beliefs were responsible for his 
ambiguous treatment of atheism and led him to formulate two 
contradictory views on religion: first, that it was necessary to 
safeguard the sanctity of personal belief and the autonomy of 
conscience; second, that it was necessary to perpetuate belief 
through an inetitutionalized religion. When he attempted to 
combine these two views through an institutionalized religion— 
the social religion which he formulated as a civil religion in the 
Contrat social—he enacted a form of civil intolerance at the same 
time that he attempted to assure tolerance. This was his paradox. 


2. The Civil paradox 


From its very nature, Rousseau’s civil religion is collective and 
objective, an impersonal rational faith which he presents as a 
social creed. The essence of the civil religion is the same as that 
of the Savoyard vicar’s deism—sociability is the direct counter- 


5 in the Lettre sur les spectacles Rous- 
seau wrote: ‘I do not understand how 
one can be virtuous without religion: 
I held this mistaken opinion for a long 
time’ (ed. M. Fuchs [Geneva 1948], 
p-130n.). Daniel Mornet believed that 
in spite of what Rousseau contended 
in 1761, when he wrote La Nouvelle 
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part of sentiment and love. “There is then a purely civil profession 
of faith the articles of which it is the sovereign’s function to fix, 
not precisely as dogmas of religion, but as sentiments of socia- 
bility, without which it is impossible to be a good citizen or a 
loyal subject. Like the vicar’s deism, the civil religion is a 
common denominator with a set of precepts which underlie all 
religions. “The dogmas of the civil religion must be simple, few 
in number, spelled out with precision without explanations or 
commentaries’®. 

There is only one negative dogma—against intolerance—but 
this is one of the most important because the basic function of the 
civil religion is to promote harmony, that is, sociability in a 
religiously heterogeneous society. Rousseau makes it clear that 
imposing religious toleration is a civil function. “Those who 
distinguish between civil intolerance and theological intolerance 
are mistaken, in my opinion. These two [types of] intolerance 
are inseparable. It is impossible to live in peace with people whom 
one believes damned; .... Whenever theological intolerance is 
allowed, it is impossible for it not to have some civil consequence’”’. 
He states in positive terms the civil religion’s purpose of imposing 
toleration. ‘Now that there is no longer, and can no longer be, 
an exclusive national religion, it is necessary to tolerate all those 
who tolerate others, so long as their dogmas have nothing 
contrary to the duties of the citizen”. 

The positive dogmas of the civil religion are to insure to society 
the citizen’s attachment to the divine order outlined by the vicar, 
and the citizen’s capacity to intuit the basic precepts of morality 
necessary for social order through his own conscience. They are 
to give the laws of society an added meaning by tapping the 


6 Du Contrat social, 1v.viii, Vaughan 8 ibid. Those who contend that 


ii.132. 
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reservoir of sentiment within the individual citizen. The dogmas 
are: ‘the existence of the powerful, wise, benevolent, provident, 
and generous deity; the life to come; the happiness of the just; 
the punishment of the wicked; the sanctity of the social contract 
and of the laws”. 

But there is one glaring difference between the civil religion and 
the Savoyard vicar’s ‘profession’ and this is the basis of Rous- 
seau’s paradox: in the civil religion he provides harsh penalties 
against atheism. The sovereign has the duty to banish an un- 
believer ‘not as impious, but as anti-social, as incapable of 
sincerely loving the laws, ... [or] of sacrificing his life to his 
duty in case of necessity.’ If someone ‘conducts himself’ as 
though he did not believe the civil religion after having publicly 
recognized its dogmas, he is to be punished with death, for ‘he 
has committed the greatest of crimes: he has lied before the law”. 

Death, then, is to be the penalty for bad faith manifested 
through public action, for practising a form of civil deceit which 
Rousseau considered seditious. Although he recognized the right 
of private unbelief, he assumed that bad faith was endemic to 
unbelief, and that therefore unbelief was inimical to social 
morality. In the civil religion, the old assumption that unbelief 
breeds immorality finally became explicit through the con- 
junction which Rousseau established between public unbelief 
and civil disobedience; Rousseau completed the socialization of 
religion which had begun in the seventeenth century, and 
opposed Bayle’s paradox of virtuous unbelief with his own 
paradox: virtuous civil intolerance, and in so doing, he went 
beyond his predecessors and contemporaries who formulated 
theories of social religion. As the result of codifying social 
religion, he brought the deism of the Savoyard vicar’s ‘profession’ 
into conflict with the libertarian principles of the autonomy of 
conscience and freedom of thought which it was designed to 
safeguard. What Rousseau had intended as an instrument of 
tolerance and enlightenment became a potential weapon of 
oppression. 
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Rousseau’s paradox resulted from his method of formulation: 
he applied the ‘profession’ to a context with which it was in- 
herently incompatible, a civil code. In an open letter to the 
archbishop of Paris, Rousseau described this formulation, how 
he attempted to reconcile the irreconcilable and fuse together 
the religious considerations of the Savoyard vicar’s deism with 
the social considerations of the civil code of the Contrat social. 
In replying to the pious indignation of the dévot Beaumont’s 
mandement, particularly his accusation that Rousseau was at- 
tempting to establish ‘the empire of irreligion’, Rousseau reas- 
serted the strong personal convictions of the letter on providence 
and attempted to identify his personal faith with the socialized 
deism of his social religion. He explained that in his search for 
the ‘true’ religion, he had found that most religious worship 
failed to ‘reach either the heart or reason, [and] had only a very 
minor influence on conduct’ (Hachette iii.88). He stated his con- 
viction as a philosophe that a creed consistent with reason was 
necessary for man because man is an intelligent creature. As a 
social animal, man needs a system of morality ‘made for human- 
ity’. But the truest religion is not necessarily suitable as a social 
religion because it is not necessarily the most sociable, hence 
Rousseau’s justification for not selecting Christianity in its 
purest form as his profession of faith’. To his way of thinking, 
society, religiosity, and humaneness were all closely related. 


9*One should not ... begin by italics mine). Since the pure Christian- 


deciding that these two things always 
go together, and that the truest reli- 
gion is also the most social’ (Pléiade 
iii.88). In the section of the Contrat 
social relating to the civil religion, 
Rousseau says of Christianity in its 
purest form: ‘But this religion, not 
having any particular relation to the 
political body, leaves the laws only 
with the force which they draw from 
themselves, without adding to them 
anything else’ (1v.viii; Vaughan ii.129; 


ity of the evangelist does not give the 
laws the special meaning which Rous- 
seau considered necessary for society, 
although sublime, it is ‘unsociable’: 
‘the fact is that a society of true 
Christians would not be a society of 
men’ (ibid.). Rousseau had a strong 
dislike for most of the forms of 
Christianity and left little doubt that 
he thought them unfit for his civil 
religion (see Leigh xii.97). 
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‘...if man is made for society, the truest religion is also the 
most social and the most humane; for God wants us to be as He 
created us,.... Moreover, religion considered as a relation 
between God and man can only contribute to the glory of God 
through the well-being of man’ (iii.89). He explained to Beau- 
mont how he had attempted to incorporate the deism of the 
Savoyard vicar into the Contrat social in formulating a social 
religion which he hoped society could employ to develop good 
citizens out of humane men. ‘Let us first find the creed and the 
morality, then when we need civil formulae, we shall examine the 
foundations, the arguments, and after having said what consti- 
tutes man, then we shall say what constitutes the citizen’ (iii.89). 

The lofty deistic ideas which provoked censure from the 
dévot Beaumont elicited praise from the philosophe Voltaire, for 
Voltaire found in the ‘profession of faith’ the basis of tolerance 
and enlightenment, ideals which he and Rousseau continued to 
share in spite of the bitter antagonism which developed between 
them after 1757. Although Voltaire was extremely captious in 
some of the remarks which he jotted down in his copies of Emile, 
the Contrat social, and the letter to Christophe de Beaumont”, 
he made several comments, both in his marginalia and correspond- 
ence, which indicate that he found a link between Rousseau’s 


10 since Voltaire attacked most seau’s contention that men must wor- 


strongly Rousseau’s notion of cosmic 
order, in a sense, the marginalia con- 
stitute a delayed response to the letter 
on providence. He relentlessly stripped 
god of all human attributes and con- 
sidered him only in the barest, most 
rational terms. If it was true that god 
did not exist merely to stand watch 
over men’s valises, as Rousseau had 
pointedly reminded him, it was also 
true that god could not be flattered by 
men’s praise, or wounded by their 
abuse, ‘and what difference is it to him 
whether you think well or badly of 
him?’ asked Voltaire, attacking Rous- 
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ship god and pay homage to him in a 
way worthy of him (George R. 
Havens, Voltaire’s marginalia on the 
pages of Rousseau [Columbus 1933], 
p-94). In the following passage of the 
‘Profession’ Voltaire underlined the 
word ‘order’ (concert): ‘Nature’s tab- 
leau offered me harmony and propor- 
tions, that of the human species 
offered only confusion, disorder! 
Order reigns among the elements, and 
men are in chaos!’ and wrote in the 
margin: ‘what order—floods, earth- 


quakes, chasms (gouffres)? (p.96). 
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social religion and the theory of social deism which he himself 
began to formulate in the 1760s; he saw a continuity of develop- 
ment from the Poéme sur la loi naturelle to the Savoyard vicar 
through the letter on providence. Even if Rousseau was an 
apostate from the philosophes", his philosophy was that of a 
philosophe and he was suffering for the philosophe cause: ‘He has 
been persecuted for sentiments which are mine and I would be 
an awful scoundrel and fool (je serais âme bien noire et sotte) if I 
wished to debase a philosophy which I love and punish a man 
[who is] accused of exactly the things which have been imputed 
to me’ (Best.11133). Voltaire continued to make carping remarks 
about Rousseau’s work, but he praised him from time to time and 
deplored the unjust way Rousseau was treated from the time that 
Emile was burned and banned. He was especially enthusiastic 
about the Savoyard vicar’s profession of faith, for he thought 
that it contributed to the spirit of enlightenment, and probably 
would have enlisted Rousseau’s support in his disputes with the 
atheists of the Holbach camp”. “God bless our work’, Voltaire 
wrote to Damilaville 12 July 1763. ‘Jean Jacques the apostate 
continuously renders great services with his Savoyard vicar. 
Almost all of the people of Geneva have become philosophes. It 
was wicked of the Council of Geneva to have had Jean Jacques’s 
book burned’ (Best.10485). 

Voltaire found his own ideas in several of Rousseau’s works, 
and although he hardly intended accusations of plagiarism as 
flattery, these accusations became unintended compliments which 
converted Rousseau the dévot apostate back into a philosophe 
apostle. At the end of the dialogue between the Znspiré and the 
Raisonneur in the ‘profession’ Voltaire wrote: ‘all of this discourse 
is found, word for word, in the poem on natural religion and in 


in a letter to Damilaville and have been an apostle has turned 


Thieriot, written on 11 April 1761, apostate’ (Best.895 4). 
Voltaire said: 12 this, at least, is the contention of 


‘We have some false brothers in the René Pomeau, La Religion de Voltaire 
church! Jean Jacques who should (Paris 1956), pp.342-343. 
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the letter to Urania™. He strongly approved of Rousseau’s 
attacks on the miracles and mysteries of Christianity and saw 
the influence of his Poème sur la loi naturelle on Rousseau’s ideas 
concerning the natural order of the universe, even though the 
metaphysics of his deism differed from Rousseau’s. In spite of 
his scorn for Rousseau’s highly personal conception of god and 
religious faith, he was strongly moved by Rousseau’s eloquent 
defense of this faith in the letter to Beaumont, and wrote in the 
margin of his copy: ‘very beautiful’. 

He paid Rousseau his highest compliment in Pot-pourri, where 
he linked the deism of the Savoyard vicar with the theist move- 
ment of which he was the high priest. He described the ‘profes- 
sion’ as ‘one hundred and fifty pages in favour of theism’, which 
Rousseau adroitly slipped into Emile; jesting about a subject 
which usually infuriated him, he ascribed Rousseau’s attacks on 
philosophes to an attempt at distracting attention from the 
impieties which he had included in this work. 

But Voltaire had little praise for the Contrat social. The dogmas 
of the civil faith, above all, elicited from him sharp strictures": 
‘all dogma is ridiculous deadly. all constraint on dogma is 
abominable. to order to believe is absurd. limit yourself to 
ordering good living’ (Havens, p.68). Unlike the Savoyard 
vicar’s profession of faith, Voltaire’s Profession de foi des 
théistes did not have its Contrat social. What Rousseau had at- 
tempted to fuse together in the Contrat social, Voltaire insisted 
on keeping separate, for he recognized that by establishing social 
religion through civil dogmas of faith, Rousseau had resorted to 
coercing belief—he had fallen into a trap which Voltaire and 
Alembert had so scrupulously avoided. Although Voltaire was 
in almost complete agreement with Rousseau on the need for 


13 Bernard Bouvier, ‘Notes inédites 14 7, e., the passage beginning: ‘There 
de Voltaire sur la Profession de foi du is then a purely civil profession of 
vicaire savoyard’, Annales de la Société faith... .’ 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau (Geneva 1905), 
1.279. 
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a social religion, he did not give his the force of law; although 
the maxims of Dieu et les hommes were substantially the same as 
the articles of Rousseau’s civil religion, they were only axioms— 
mere guidelines for moral conduct—not religious dicta. Since the 
religious theory behind these axioms was highly speculative, 
neither Voltaire nor Alembert was really concerned whether the 
citizens believed it, or, for that matter, whether it was really 
valid—what mattered to them was only whether or not it led 
to moral virtue within society. 

Rousseau would probably have condemned Voltaire’s noble 
deceit as an ignoble deception, an insidious social hypocrisy 
which would undermine true morality rather than strengthen it, 
for his social religion developed out of personal convictions— 
the ‘profession of faith’ was his own testament of religious belief, 
not merely a philosophical creed. If the perpetuation of some 
type of social hypocrisy were inevitable, he would have preferred 
unbelievers publicly to acknowledge the civil faith and restrict 
the expression of their unbelief to statements made only in private. 

So Rousseau too was guilty of a type of social hypocrisy as 
Voltaire and Alembert had been, and this social hypocrisy was 
one of the most serious problems of the socialization of religion: 
as the result of reducing religion to social considerations, Alem- 
bert had been led to formulate a social faith whose efficacy and 
validity he himself questioned, while Rousseau formulated one 
which violated his most basic ideals and contained a serious in- 
herent contradiction. Beaumont detected in the Savoyard vicar’s 
‘profession’ the tendency of all social religion to undermine 
revealed religion through this social reductionism, and con- 
demned it. Although Rousseau eloquently defended his social 
religion in his open letter as a form of Christianity, he actually 
replaced Christianity with a new religion based upon Christian 
moral precepts adapted to suit the needs of society. 

The social reductionism involved in formulating social religion 
was the result of attempting to treat religion as a sociological 
problem, and of considering both religion and society solely in 
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terms of human nature. The development of social religion 
during the eighteenth century was related to new speculation 
leading into modern psychology and anthropology, speculation 
concerning the physical and spiritual nature of man coming out 
of a new perspective on human nature. It is to the sociological 
and psychological ramifications of social religion in the eighteenth 
century that we now must turn. 


3. Forging the link between man and man 


The philosophes’ development of social religion was actually 
part of a broad scheme for promoting enlightenment by ex- 
panding sociability. An expanded sociability depended upon 
much more than the citizen’s increased awareness of his social 
obligations—it depended upon his developing a heightened moral 
sensitivity which would enable him to feel more strongly the 
needs of his fellow citizens and develop a keener sense of the 
meaning of society to him personally as a human being. Religion 
was a powerful emotional force which must be employed socio- 
logically—it must be utilized to promote the social integration 
of the citizen; the belief in god was an instinct of human nature 
that aroused strong emotions which must be controlled, and, 
according to those who advocated social religion, manipulated, 
to promote social virtue and provide the spiritual elan necessary 
to inspire and unify the citizenry. 

Social cohesion depended upon belief—this is why god for 
Voltaire was the ‘sacred bond’ of society, while for Montesquieu 
he was an object of social affection to whom each citizen attached 
a variety of feelings and sentiments because of his ‘natural 
inclination for objects of sense’ (Esprit v.xxv.2), and these 
feelings and sentiments were woven into the fabric of society 
as they became associated with the institutions, customs, and 
general life within society through the process of socialization. 
The perpetuation of belief was necessary if the social fabric was 
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to remain intact: the Romans were aware of this and demonstrated 
their awareness by utilizing religion wisely in the art of statecraft. 
Montesquieu discussed this Roman political savoir-faire in his 
work on Roman policy: ‘It was neither fear nor piety which 
established religion among the Romans, but the necessity of 
all societies to have [religion]. The first kings were no less 
attentive to regulating worship and ceremonies than to giving 
laws and building walls’. Montesquieu stressed the importance 
of utilizing religion in order to lead men effectively, and like 
Voltaire, he had in mind an exploitation of human gullibility—he 
even spoke of utilizing the ‘fear of gods’ to lead men according 
to the ‘fantasy’ of their religion (ii.360). But there is more here 
than pure cynicism—there is the desire to put to constructive 
use the mythopoeic tendency in men, to apply rationally to 
society a strong streak of human irrationality, and to manipulate 
the sentimental inclinations of men in order to promote socializa- 
tion. Since the symbolism and imagery of religion are most 
effective for arousing human sentiment and emotion, they could, 
indeed they must be employed along with other types of social 
ritualization’. 

In Rousseau’s thought, the connection between religion and 
sentiment, particularly between social religion and moral senti- 
ment, is especially close. He associated both with a general 
scheme for expanding sociability through a moral regeneration 
of man which depended upon heightening the moral sensitivity 
of the citizen. In the Confessions he discussed his intention of 
writing a special work dealing with the development of moral 
sensitivity. ‘The numerous and striking observations that I had 
gathered together were... as the result of the physical prin- 
ciples involved . . . suitable to furnish an external regimen which, 


15 Dissertation sur la politique des  testantism in terms of the emotional 


Romains dans la religion; Œuvres com- attachment that each induced in the 
plètes, ii.359. believer, and came to the conclusion 

18 Montesquieu even compared the that the former was more effective 
effectiveness of Catholicism and Pro- (Esprit V.xxv.2). 
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[if] varied according to circumstances, could place or maintain 
the soul in the state most favourable to virtue’ (Pléiade i.409). 
Although Rousseau’s plans for La Morale sensitive never 
materialized, in the Dialogues, which he wrote late in his life, 
he placed his earlier considerations into a broader philosophical 
context and treated all human existence in terms of sentiment 
and man’s capacity for moral sensitivity—his sensibility. “Sensi- 
bility is the basis of all action. A being, however prompted, who 
could not feel anything, would not act: ... where would be his 
motive for action? God himself is sensitive because He acts. All 
men are therefore sensitive, and perhaps to the same degree’ 
(Pléiade i.805-806). Rousseau distinguished between two dif- 
ferent types of sensibility: one ‘passive’, the other ‘active’. The 
former protects the human body, and therefore the human race, 
by causing pleasure and pain. The latter is moral and is merely 
‘the faculty of attaching our affections to beings which are 
foreign to us.... Its force lies in the connections that we 
feel between us and other beings, and, according to the nature 
of the relations, sometimes it acts positively by attraction, 
at others, negatively by repulsion, like a magnet by its poles. 
The positive or drawing action is the simple work of nature 
which reaches to extend and reinforce the sentiment of our 
being” (ibid.). 

The man who is activated by the ‘positive’ action of ‘active’ 
sensibility and who instinctively senses what is good and what is 
right is the man of nature whom Rousseau had conceived in the 
1750s—an Ubermensch who could only develop ina moral setting. 
To bring such an ideal creature into existence, a moral regenera- 
tion of man was necessary. Society had to be reconstructed so as 
to tap the spiritual potential of each citizen and develop his 
moral sensitivity—it had to put into operation the mechanistic 
manipulation of the soul which Rousseau discussed in the Con- 
fessions so as to make possible the exploitation of conscience, the 
faculty of the soul which is the source of human sensibility and 
upon which society is most dependent. 
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One of the basic themes in Rousseau’s work from the time of 
the first discourse is that only a faint glimmer of conscience still 
remained within man; because of the present state of his corrup- 
tion resulting from his development within society, virtue could 
only be expected of him sporadically. Rousseau sought to 
accomplish human moral regeneration through social and 
political reconstruction by employing the Contrat social and 
Emile as his models: the Contrat social was to be the model for a 
society which would cultivate citizens oriented towards virtue, 
while Emile was to make possible social virtue by establishing 
the educational precepts which would assure the development of 
virtuous citizens. In La Nouvelle Héloise he provided the pro- 
totype for this social and political reconstruction, the ideal com- 
munity of Clarens where both a harmony and transparency of 
relations existed—a perfect union of hearts out of which came 
equality and the sentiment which gave this equality its true 
meaning". Julie, the centre of this community, described it: 
‘all of the charm . . . which reigns among us is through opening 
the heart [and] placing in common all sentiments [and] all 
thoughts, and . . . each feeling what he must be, demonstrates to 
all what he is’ (Pléiade ii.689). At Clarens, virtue was more than 
merely an ideal, it was a daily reality reinforced by the natural 
concern of each for his fellows. Out of this type of concern came 
the civil virtues necessary for an ideal society: a strong sense of 
responsibility, a fierce loyalty, and an ardent patriotism—for, 
according to Rousseau’s way of thinking, all the virtues are 
closely related, springing as they do from one common source— 
conscience. 

As the dynamic of Rousseau’s ideal community, the natural 
feelings springing from conscience are the vital spiritual force 
within each citizen which an ideally constituted society must 
exploit in order to develop in him the sense of moral obligation 


17 Jean Starobinski, ‘La Pensée poli- Jean-Jacques Rousseau (Neuchatel 
tique de Jean-Jacques Rousseau’, 1962), p.86. 
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upon which its strength and stability depends. This exploitation 
of conscience was to be accomplished through schemes of 
socialization which Rousseau devised in his Projet de constitution 
pour la Corse (1765) and the Considérations sur le gouvernement de 
Pologne et sur sa réformation projetée (1772); the Corsican and 
Polish projects were to implement the plan for social and political 
reconstruction and put into practice the theory of the Contrat 
social and Emile, thereby bringing about the moral regeneration 
which was Rousseau’s lofty objective. 

Rousseau understood that the basic problem of socialization is 
to make the laws and ideals of society part of the spiritual make 
up of the citizen, that the citizen only becomes attached to society 
through the internationalization of social values, and that social 
identity is established in the citizen’s heart, the only ‘true sanc- 
tuary’ of patriotism. But he also understood that the formation 
of the citizen’s spiritual make up is a complex psychological pro- 
cess, that the social values which the citizen internalizes become 
part of a complicated affective system of his total personality, 
that these values are inseparable from those which he acquires 
in the family, the church, and other groups to which he belongs— 
in other words, that the internalized social values are part of a 
general cultural Gestalt which molds the citizen’s character and 
makes him a sentient human being. One of Rousseau’s greatest 
contributions to social theory is the relationship which he estab- 
lished between the social roles of the family father, the church- 
man, and the citizen, and the way he linked these roles within a 
common web of social activities. His grand scheme for the expan- 
sion of the citizen’s moral sensitivity, within which the Corsican 
and Polish projects were to play a major role, depended upon 
the family and other groups to which the citizen belonged— 
socialization presupposed moral sensitization within these groups, 
and religion provided the common bond". 


18 Rousseau’s ideas on how the  citizen’s consciousness are similar to 
citizen’s attachment to society devel- those which Durkheim and Freud 
ops as society becomes fixed in the formulated almost simultaneously late 
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Rousseau conceived of the Polish state as serving a didactic 
function, it was to reveal to the Polish people the unique nature 
of their social identity—even more important, it was to give 
meaning to this social identity and strengthen it through wise 
legislation which would establish bonds of affection among the 
Polish people. ‘It is education which must give the souls a national 
form, and guide their opinions and their tastes so that they may be 
patriots by inclination, by passion, and by necessity”. 

Festivals and games were to play a major role in developing the 
citizen’s sense of social identity; through participation in the 
reenactment of the Polish past, the citizen would receive the 
‘stimulus’ necessary for developing a sense of tradition along 
with the sentiments of loyalty and pride upon which the civil 
elan of the Polish community depended”. Rousseau had long 
emphasized the importance of participation in such festivities 


in their careers. Like Rousseau, Durk- 
heim considered society a unitary 
entity which provided a unique sys- 
tem of ideas, values, and sentiments as 
well as unique ways of seeing and 
feeling—it provided one of the two 
‘mental states’ within the citizen, the 
other being that which concerns him 
personally and is associated with the 
development of his personality (‘Péda- 
gogie et sociologie’, Revue de méta- 
physique et de morale (1903), xi.45-46, 
and Moral education, tr. E. K. Wilson 
and H. Schnurer [New York 1961], 
PP-74-75, 277). Freud attempted to 
join these two mental states and 
demonstrate how they are related by 
linking the psychological develop- 
ment of the individual in the family to 
his development in society. He showed 
how the individual’s internalization 
of values within the family is insepar- 
able from his internalization of values 
within society (The Ego and the id, tr. 
J. Riviere [New York 1960], pp.18-29; 


also Freud’s New introductory lectures 
on psychoanalysis, tr. J. Strachey [New 
York 1965], pp.57-80). 

19 Considérations sur le gouvernement 
de Pologne et sur sa réformation projetée; 
Vaughan ii.431. Rousseau believed 
that one of the best ways to instill in 
the Polish people this new patriotism 
was by making military service a 
sacred obligation: ‘Every citizen must 
be a soldier by duty, . . . not [by] pro- 
fession’ (ii.486). 

20 the legislators were to ‘search for 
bonds which [would] attach the 
citizens to the fatherland and to one 
another’. They would find such bonds 
in ‘spectacles reminding [the people] 
of the history of their ancestors, their 
misfortunes, their virtues, their vic- 
tories—moving their hearts, inflam- 
ing them with a vivid emulation, and 
attaching them strongly to this father- 
land which has been incessantly 
occupied’ (ii.429-430). 
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because he seemed to regard them as a type of ritual which 
helped set the moral tone of society. In his open letter to 
Alembert, the Leztre sur les spectacles, he had explained how 
through the ages dramatic productions varied from culture to 
culture, according to the character of different peoples. ‘A 
ferocious people wants blood, combat and atrocious passions. 
A gallant people wants love and good breeding’ (p.23). 
Through the sentiments and emotions aroused in the audience, 
the play serves to reinforce the character of the people and 
strengthen its ‘natural inclinations’ (p.26); therefore, it was 
important to provide spectacles which offered edifying examples 
of public honesty—Rousseau suggested those of ancient Sparta 
as models (pp.180-181). 

The Polish social identity which Rousseau sought to develop 
was to be the product of a moral regeneration of the old Poland, 
a nation which had been in existence for many centuries, and had 
already undergone an elaborate social evolution. He hoped to 
revolutionize Poland by raising the Polish people to a higher 
level of socialization; the existing mould of Polish society was to 
be modified to give society a new spiritual meaning for the 
individual and enable him to lead a virtuous life among men who 
are free and equal. Revolution, however, was actually to be 
accomplished through a political and social conservatism, for the 
establishment of Polish freedom and a Polish social identity 
depended to a large extent upon the perpetuation of the status 
quo. He warned against radical innovations that would efface 
the last vestiges of Polish uniqueness. ‘Brave Poles, ... be careful 
that by wishing to be too good, you do not make your situation 
worse. In considering what you wish to gain, do not forget what 
you can lose. If possible, correct the abuses of your constitution: 
but do not despise that which has made you what you are’ (Const- 
dérations, p.426). The institutions which form ‘the genius, the 
character, the taste, and the customs of the people’ are what give a 
nation its individuality. The Poles must maintain a ‘national 


physiognomy which will distinguish [them] from other peoples’ 
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(pp-431-432). Polish social identity is an aspect of the unique 
Polish spiritual essence. 

With the Corsicans, the situation was quite different. Although 
they had already developed a strong sense of national patriotism, 
they did not yet have a social identity, for unlike the Poles, the 
Corsicans had not reached the modern stage of social develop- 
ment; therefore, in a sense, Corsica was Rousseau’s social ideal 
for the future already existing in the present— an island with a 
rare combination of conditions, where the ‘simplicity of nature’ 
was joined to the ‘needs of society”? so that it was not necessary 
to destroy the pernicious effects of a corrupt society and build 
anew. The Corsicans’ situation made them ideally suited for a 
wise law giver, and as men of nature, they could develop the 
‘active’ sensibility of which Rousseau spoke in the Dialogues. 
‘In Europe there is still a country capable of legislation: it is the 
island of Corsica. The valor and constancy with which this brave 
people has been able to recover and defend its liberty certainly 
makes it worthy of a wise man who could teach it to maintain 
[these qualities]. I have a presentiment that some day this little 
island will surprise Europe’ (ii.61). Although Corsican society 
had been ‘disfigured by slavery and tyranny’, it could be ‘restored 
and preserved’ by a government true to the ideal of Corsican 
patriotism (ii.319). If, according to Rousseau, the basic function 
of the Polish government was to be didactic, that of the Corsicans 
was to be creative—to bring into existence a new Corsican social 
identity. “The wisest [lawgivers] . . . form the government through 
the nation. There is, however, something much better to be done: 
it is to form the nation through the government’ (ii.307). 

Rousseau offered the Corsicans the example of the Swiss who 
led a simple rustic existence close to nature which could serve 
them in building their own nation, for the maintenance of a life 
close to nature seemed to him a realistic way for the Corsicans 


21 Projet de constitution pour la Corse, 
11.x; Vaughan ii.6o. 
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to exploit the uniqueness of the situation in which nature had 
placed them, and only by exploiting this uniqueness, could they 
realize the full potential of their social identity. 

The moral regeneration which was the basis of Rousseau’s 
plans for social and political reconstruction was to be realized 
through the establishment of the Polish and Corsican social 
identities, and this involved the implementation of the general 
will, one of the key principles of Rousseau’s political theory in 
the Contrat social. To this new moral entity, the basis of Polish 
and Corsican uniqueness, each citizen owed complete obedience, 
but conversely, since the general will owed its existence to each 
citizen, by itself it was nothing but a social abstraction—it only 
became a living reality through the relevance and meaning which 
it gained for each citizen through society’s exploitation of the 
source of his moral sensibility—conscience. Without the exploi- 
tation of conscience, socialization would be impossible. If we 
assume that the ideal society of which Clarens is the prototype, 
receives its élan vital from the conscience of each citizen, we 
must also assume that the general will as a product of reason 
within society is dependent upon conscience to be effective. 

Since Rousseau considered religion the most powerful emo- 
tional force of human nature, he believed that if properly tem- 
pered, it could be the most effective agent of conscience. There- 
fore, although he did not incorporate the civil religion of the 
Contrat social into either the Polish or Corsican project, he found 
it necessary to bring social religion into his general grand scheme 
for human moral regeneration—he intended to employ the 
Savoyard vicar’s profession of faith to promote a ‘revolution’ 
which would change the objects of men’s esteem so that they 
might move forward, beyond social evil to reach a new political 
and moral existence”. As a social faith, it was to energize con- 
science, personalize and internalize morality, and give the laws of 
a reconstructed society a special meaning for each citizen. 


22 he expressed this hope in the third 
promenade of the Réveries. 
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Like his predecessors Montesquieu and Voltaire, Rousseau 
found belief necessary for social cohesion—without belief it 
seemed impossible to forge the link between man and man that 
was necessary to make society and social institutions durable. 
The great lawgivers always resorted to ‘celestial intervention’ 
and the ‘honouring of god’**. This was god’s vital sociological 
function as the sacred bond of society to all who formulated 
theories of social religion—Rousseau as well as the others. 


III. ROUSSEAU ’S PARADOX AND THE MEANING OF BELIEF 


1. Jean Jacques and Geneva 


But this was not all. For Rousseau god had more than a mere 
sociological importance. The rigid, absolute way in which he 
had formulated the precepts of the civil religion as dogmas, and 
the severe penalties which he prescribed for public atheism, 
indicated that belief had a special meaning for him which it did 
not have for the other philosophes. According to his way of think- 
ing, god served to coordinate different spheres of social activity— 
the realization of the virtuous ideals of piety, filial devotion, and 
civic pride within these social spheres depended upon belief. 

To understand the unique significance of belief to Rousseau, 
and its unique function within his thought, it is necessary to 
consider Geneva, for Geneva was the source of his intellectual 
uniqueness. Rousseau’s social ideas came out of the matrix of 
Genevan society—his outlook and character bear the distinct 
imprint of his Genevan experience. 

In sections of book I of the Confessions, Rousseau describes 
the Genevan background of his childhood, how from an early 
age his father had instilled in him a love for Geneva and a loyalty 
to its heritage. The process of socialization—the internalization 


23 ‘Du Législateur, Du contrat 
social, Vaughan ii.53. 
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of ideals and values with which he was to become so concerned 
in the Polish and Corsican projects, was in many ways a projection 
of these childhood experiences into the realm of political theory. 
‘I was born the citizen of a republic and the son of a father whose 
love for the fatherland was his strongest passion’. 

The feelings of civic pride and patriotism which he developed 
as a child were reinforced through his participation in Genevan 
festivities, particularly the Escalade, which he celebrated through- 
out his life and about which he became nostalgic while he was 
in exile; and through the impression which his father’s partici- 
pation in the drills of the citizens’ militia made upon him!. Both 
festivals and drills were reminders of the great crises of Geneva’s 
past when her independence and the survival of the reformed 
faith hung in the balance. 

In addition to representing a civic and patriotic ideal for Rous- 
seau, Geneva was an ideal environment which provided a ‘peace- 
ful and sweet life’ where one could become a ‘good Christian, a 
good citizen, a good family father, a good friend, a good worker— 
a good man in every respect’. He loved and honoured Geneva 
because he considered life there in its rustic setting to be close to 
nature; the Genevan seemed a man of nature in whom the natural 
feelings of conscience were still strong. Rousseau’s sentiments 
are reflected in Claire’s description of the average Genevan in 
La Nouvelle Héloïse. “He is naturally good, and that is enough to 
prevent him from fearing to be what he really is (pour ne pas 
craindre de se montrer tel qu’il est). He has generosity, feeling, 
[and] insight’. Because of the simple life he leads, the Genevan 
is at peace with himself and content—he ‘draws his virtues from 
within himself’, while his vices come ‘from elsewhere’ (vi.v). 


lin the Lettre sur les spectacles, are all friends, they are all brothers; 
Rousseau relates that on returning joy and harmony reign among them. 
from the drills of the citizens’ militia, | You are Genevan, [and] some day you 
his father would say to him: ‘Jean- will see other peoples; but even if you 
Jacques, love your country, ... Do travel as much as your father, you will 
you see these good Genevans? They never find their equals’ (p.182). 
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To Rousseau it seemed that Genevan society was like a mechan- 
ism held ‘in balance’ by the ‘action and reaction’ of all of its 
parts, and that the basis of this balance was the laws. In 1751 
from France, he wrote a letter to his Genevan compatriot, 
Marcet de Mézières in which he anticipated the ideal of moral 
freedom in the Contrat social by linking laws, the product of 
reason within Genevan society, with moral action in the different 
spheres of Genevan activity. In this way, he arrived at an idealized 
conception of Geneva which was to become Clarens in La Nou- 
velle Héloïse, the prototype of his project of political and social 
reconstruction. ‘It is as the result of living among slaves that I 
have felt the true price of freedom. You are fortunate to live in 
the bosom of your family and your country, to live among men 
and obey only the laws, that is, reason’ (Leigh ii.15 4). 

This ideal moral harmony in Genevan society which depended 
upon laws, also depended upon religion; because of the unique 
nature of Genevan development from the time of the Reforma- 
tion, church, family, and community were inseparably linked by 
the reformed faith as the Calvinistic drive towards sanctification 
became the dynamic of Genevan society. It is therefore curious 
that when considering Calvin’s role in the making of Genevan 
society, Rousseau only praised him as a lawgiver, carefully sepa- 
rating his contribution as a lawgiver from what he contributed 
to Genevan life as a theologian. “Those who only consider Calvin 
as a theologian fail to comprehend the scope of his genius. The 
drafting of our wise Edicts, in which he took an important part, 
does him as much honor as his /nstitutes. Whatever change time 
may bring to our form of worship, provided that the love of the 
fatherland and liberty are not extinguished among us, the memory 
of this great man will not cease to be held in reverence”. 

In the Leztres écrites de la montagne he was even more explicit 
about this separation, and less complimentary towards Calvin. 


2 Du contrat social, 11.vii; Vaughan 
ii.52. 
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As an eighteenth-century philosophe, he condemned Calvin’s 
theological dogmatism. ‘Without a doubt, Calvin was a great 
man; but after all, he was a man, and what is worse, a theologian; 
moreover, he had all the pride ofa genius who feels his superiority 
and becomes indignant if one disputes with him’ (i). But it is 
really impossible to distinguish between Calvin the lawgiver, 
and Calvin the theologian, praising one while condemning the 
other, for Calvin’s political theory and his theology are insepa- 
rable, as are the civic undertaking of drawing up the edicts of 
1543—the undertaking which created the Genevan republic— 
and the basic spiritual mission which brought Calvin to Geneva 
in the first place*. He was involved in many different activities: 
ecclesiastical, judicial, and political. These activities must be 
assessed as a whole, for all of them contributed towards setting 
the tone and character of Genevan society for the next two hun- 
dred years, and all were directed towards the same basic objective: 
establishing a holy community to enable the Christian believer 
to gain religious sanctity. The Calvinist revolution directed 
Genevan life towards moral virtue through the service and 
honour of god—the decalogue became the bond of a new theo- 
cratic society in which the church and civil government were 
inseparable agents of sanctity, working together and in balance‘. 
In the /nstitutes, Calvin was quite explicit about the inseparability 
of religion and civil life: ‘civil government has as its appointed 
end, so long as we live among men, to cherish and protect the 
outward worship of God, to defend sound doctrine of piety and 
the position of the Church, to adjust our life to the society of 
men, to form our social behavior to civil righteousness, to 


3 Doumergue interprets the adop- 
tion of a catechism and a confession of 
faith by the reformed Genevans as 
being both ‘political and ecclesiastical 
(Jean Calvin [Lausanne 1902], ii.236- 
237). Chenevière finds a close rela- 
tionship between Calvin’s participa- 
tion in civil reorganization and his 
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main concern of reorganizing the 
Genevan Church (La Pensée politique 
de Calvin [Geneva 1937], p.207). 

4 Chenevière shows that unlike 
Luther and Zwingli, Calvin believed 
that Church and State should remain 
separate institutions (M. E. Chene- 
vière, La Pensée. . ., 237; 244). 
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reconcile us with one another, and to promote general peace and 
tranquillity’®. 

It is not surprising that Rousseau attempted to distinguish 
between Calvin the lawgiver and Calvin the theologian, that he 
attempted to separate two components of Calvin’s thought which 
were inherently inseparable. For in defending himself against his 
dévot critics, both in the open letter to Beaumont and the Lettres 
écrites de la montagne, he identified Genevan Protestantism with 
his own deism, and therefore replaced the dogmatism of Calvinist 
theology with the tolerance of the Enlightenment: ‘The Pro- 
testant religion is tolerant in principle, it is tolerant in essence; . . . 
in so far as it is possible to be so, for the only dogma which it 
does not tolerate is that of intolerance’. Moreover, he attributed 
to the dogmas of the Genevan confession of faith the same vague- 
ness that he had recommended to Voltaire in his letter on 
providence, and carried out in his own civil religion. “The 
Church of Geneva has not, and ought not to have since it is 
reformed, any profession of faith [which would be] precise, 
articulated, and common to all its members . . . . this in itself 
would weaken Evangelical liberty, the principle of the Reforma- 
tion would be renounced, [and] the law of the State would be 
violated”. 

Rousseau emphasized a strain of tolerance which was in fact 
inherent in Protestant Christianity, as was the role of reasonin lead- 
ing the individual towards faith according to his own particular 


5 Institutes of the Christian religion, 
tr. F. L. Battles (Philadelphia 1967), 
11.1487. 

8 in the Contrat social Rousseau says 
that the dogmas of the civil religion 
should be ‘stated with precision’, but 
‘without explanations or commen- 
taries’ (Iv.viii; Vaughan ii.132). At 
first, this might seem like a contradic- 
tion of the passage quoted above. But 
the ‘precision’ to which Rousseau 
refers in the Contrat social is a precision 


in formulation, while the precision to 
which he refers in the Lettres écrites de 
la montagne is a specificity of belief. 
The profession of faith which Rous- 
seau recommends in the letter on 
providence is to be so general as to 
‘contain positively the social maxims 
that each [person] would be obliged to 
accept, and negatively, the intolerant 
maxims that [he] would be obliged to 
reject, not as impious but as seditious’ 


(Leigh iv.49). 
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intellectual and spiritual predilections, which Rousseau also 
emphasized. By the early eighteenth century, Genevan Protes- 
tantism had already evolved into a type of mild, tolerant faith of 
which Rousseau could approve. With the application of ration- 
alism to Calvinism by Robert Chouet and J. A. Turrettini, 
Calvinism was divested of its dogmatic theological content’. 

But although Calvinism had radically changed by Rousseau’s 
time, the attitudes and assumptions associated with it had not— 
they had become fixed in the Genevan character and therefore 
were part of Rousseau’s intellectual and psychological make-up. 
The assumption that it was the citizen’s faith in god and dedication 
to god’s service which gave unity to his spiritual and moral 
development, bringing together the familial devotion which 
bound him to his family and the patriotic devotion which bound 
him to his fellow citizens; also, the assumption that the bond of 
society would be destroyed without the common sense of pur- 
pose which only belief can establish in the citizenry—both were 
strong resonances of Calvinism in Rousseau’s thought that 
clashed with the notion of virtuous unbelief which he attempted 
to assimilate. Rousseau found it impossible to accept this notion 
because, as he had come to know of virtue through his Genevan 
background, it was too closely tied to religious belief; therefore, 
like Montesquieu, but for reasons quite different from Montes- 
quieu’s, in the Contrat social Rousseau made the establishment 
of religion an essential task of the lawgiver, inseparable from the 
lawgiver’s basic duty of making the laws. 


7 Turrettini was a student of Robert 
Chouet, a disciple of Descartes who 
taught at the Académie de Genéve and 
whose influence helped in freeing the 
study of theology at Geneva from the 
last hold of the scholastic tradition. 
Because Protestantism at Geneva had 
evolved into a tolerant faith, the 
Genevan pastors were concerned 
about maintaining a reputation for 
being orthodox and therefore were 
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very sensitive about accusations of 
Socinianism and Arianism. This ex- 
plains the violent reaction to both 
Alembert’s article on Geneva in the 
seventh volume of the Encyclopédie, 
and Rousseau’s Contrat social. See 
Gaspard Vallette, Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau Genevois (Paris 1911), pp.15-18, 
232; and Philippe Godet, Histoire litté- 
raire de la Suisse Française (Paris 
1890), pp.189-201. 
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The civil religion which Rousseau appended to the Contrat 
social as an afterthought, was a necessary afterthought—because 
of his Genevan orientation, Rousseau had come to consider 
religion an integral part of civil life’. If Calvin had made religion 
and civil life inseparable through a rationalization of Christianity 
which destroyed the old hierarchical structure of the church and 
replaced it with a community of saints ruled by the will of god 
through the decalogue, in a similar way Rousseau made religion 
and civil life inseparable through a rationalization of Chris- 
tianity which established the deism of the Savoyard vicar as the 
basis of a new moral community that was to serve as a model for 
social and political reconstruction. It is ironic that Rousseau 
wrote a philosophe critique of Calvin’s theological dogmatism, 
for he himself was guilty of dogmatism in the civil religion, a 
dogmatism resulting from formulating his social theory on the 


8 in the section of the Contrat social 
dealing with the religious function of 
the lawgiver, Rousseau says: ‘Since 
the lawgiver is unable to employ either 
force or reason, he is compelled to have 
recourse to an authority of another 
type which can induce without vio- 
lence and persuade without convinc- 
ing? (Vaughan ii.53). R. A. Leigh 
does not consider the civil religion an 
integral part of the Contrat soctal—he 
reaches this conclusion after analyzing 
the civil religion in terms of its relation- 
ship to the rest of the Contrat social. 
He says that the famous articles of 
faith are incongruous, that ‘they are 
gratuitous, superadded, [and] even 
contrary, in a sense, to the political 
doctrine of Rousseau. In fact, Rous- 
seau here has departed from his role as 
political philosopher to usurp that of 
lawgiver’ (‘Liberté et autorité dans le 
Contrat social’ in Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau et son œuvre [Paris 1962], ii.260). 


Professor Leigh does not consider the 
civil religion to be a religion, but a 
civil profession of faith, and believes 
that the death penalty is not for private 
belief, but for public conduct (ii.259). 
It is questionable, though, whether it 
is possible to separate Rousseau the 
political philosopher from Rousseau 
the lawgiver, for the function of the 
latter is merely a subsidiary of the 
former—Rousseau’s statement deal- 
ing with the tasks of the lawgiver in the 
Contrat social (quoted above) indicate 
that he considered the establishment 
of a civil creed a problem of political 
philosophy. Furthermore, it is impos- 
sible to distinguish between private 
belief and ‘public’ belief of the type 
required in a civil profession of faith. 
Coercion of the latter would inevitably 
lead to a violation of the former. 
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basis of assumptions similar to Calvin’s®. And it is ironic that 
Rousseau’s dogmatism elicited the same type of philosophe res- 
ponse from Voltaire. 


2. Jean Jacques and the Macrocosm 


If the Genevan orientation of Rousseau’s social thought gave 
religion a special meaning for him which it did not have for the 
other philosophes, the peculiarities of his psychological make-up 
made belief a deeply felt personal necessity, the existence of god 
a vital source of comfort, without which he would have found 
life unendurable. ‘All of the subtleties of metaphysics can cer- 
tainly make my suffering more acute, but will not shake my faith 
in the immortality of the soul. I feel it, I believe it, I want it, I 
hope for it, I shall defend it until my last breath, and of all the 
disputes which I have had, it is the only one where my interest 
will not be forgotten’. The strong ring of conviction in this 
frank declaration of belief coming at the end of the letter on pro- 
vidence, was one of the most distinguishing traits of Rousseau’s 
originality. It underlay many of the differences between him and 
Voltaire, intellectual and otherwise, and separated him from the 
other philosophes as well. This conviction led him to take two 
issues with which to debate Voltaire in the letter on providence: 
optimism, and the theory of cosmic order at the basis of optimism, 
for he believed that Voltaire’s attacks on optimism in the Poème 
sur le désastre de Lisbonne undermined personal belief which, for 
him, was a necessity. “This optimism which you find so cruel, 


? Vallette (p.203) attributes the 
penalties of banishment and death in 
the civil code to ‘the Genevan here- 
ditary imprint’ and the ‘Calvinistic 
atavism which dictates the somber 
eloquence of these utterances of fire 
and blood’. 

10 Leigh iv.5o. In all of the subse- 
quent manuscripts and printed ver- 
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sions of the famous letter to Voltaire 
on providence, Rousseau stated his 
faith even more firmly: ‘All of the sub- 
tleties of metaphysics will not make 
me doubt for one moment the im- 
mortality of the soul and /the existence 
of] a beneficent Providence’ (iv.63; 
italics mine). 
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consoles me for the same sorrows which you represent as un- 
bearable. Pope’s poem mitigates my woes and gives me patience; 
yours makes my pain worse, ... and... reduces me to despair’ 
(Leigh iv.38). 

A type of philosophical optimism gave meaning to Rousseau’s 
life by offering him hope of some reward for the misery which 
he had to endure in this life. ‘If God exists he is perfect; if he is 
perfect, he is wise since he is just; if he is wise and powerful, 
everything is good, ifhe is just and powerful, my soul is immortal; 
if my soul is immortal, thirty years of life are nothing for me and, 
are perhaps necessary for the maintenance of the universe’ (iv.47). 

Rousseau attacked Voltaire’s scepticism, contending that reason 
alone was insufficient to justify either belief or unbelief. ‘As far 
as I am concerned, I naively confess that neither the pros nor the 
cons seem to me demonstrated on this point by the light of reason, 
and that if the theist bases his sentiment only on probabilities, 
the atheist, even less exact, only seems to base his on contrary 
possibilities’ (iv.47). He emphasized the role of faith to supple- 
ment reason and compensate for its weaknesses—he could only 
answer the question of whether or not god exists through an 
admission that, for him, belief is a compulsion: ‘the state of doubt 
is a state too violent for my soul; . . . when my reason wavers, 
my faith cannot remain for long in suspense and is resolved 
without it’. 

Rousseau’s optimism was based upon a notion of cosmic order, 
a great chain of being extending from god himself. Within this 
order, man originally had a vital connection with god through 
the divine faculty of conscience, but this golden link was broken— 


11 iy,47. In a letter to Carondelet 12 Rousseau first developed this 
(11 November 1764), the compulsion notion of cosmic order during 1756 in 
is even stronger: ‘I do not believe, but the letter on providence, and elabo- 
I want to believe and I want it with all rated it more fully both in the ‘profes- 
my heart. [If I] submit to faith in spite sion of faith’, and later in the Dia- 
of my reason, what argument can I  logues. 
fear?’ 
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as the result of man’s perversity coming from his social develop- 
ment, he had become disoriented, estranged from the divine 
scheme of things. Rousseau’s hope was to enable man to reforge 
the golden link through moral regeneration, to reorient him so 
that he might transcend social evil—the Contrat social was to 
show the way to a higher level of social existence, to moral 
freedom. 

Rousseau’s social religion had a deeply personal meaning for 
him: the ‘profession of faith’ which was to make possible the 
transcendence of social evil through a moral revolution, was 
also his personal creed—it was to enable social man to regain the 
same pristine unity of the self which he had been earnestly striv- 
ing to attain for himself since the 1750s, a unity which had been 
destroyed by living within modern society. There is, then, a 
close relationship between the philosophy of existence which 
Rousseau completed formulating in the 1770s with the Dialogues 
and the Réveries du promeneur solitaire, and his psychological 
derangement which began to develop in the 1750s. Similarly, 
there is a close relationship between the development of the 
political theory connected with his grand project for social and 
political reconstruction and this psychological derangement. 

In the 1750s a division began to develop within Rousseau 
between what we might call his ‘social’ self, which he rejected 
as false—determined by the false values of the society in which 
he played an active role until 1756—and his ‘better’ self, which 
he believed to represent him as he really was and should be, but 
was obstructed by an obstacle interposed during his develop- 
ment. When Rousseau withdrew from society in 1757, he 


13 the interpretation of Rousseau’s 
psychological disorder in terms of an 


and the society in which he lives is 
common in the twentieth century. 


internal obstacle to self-transparency 
and the effect which his psychological 
disorder had upon the evolution of his 
thought come from Jean Starobinski’s 
brilliant study Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
(Paris 1957), pp.3, 16. The theme of 
modern man in conflict with himself 
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seismograph of the crises of the late 
Modern period reflected in the existen- 
tial problems of our time.‘ Der Seismo- 
graph unserer Krisen’, Der Monat 
(January 1963, xv). 
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turned inward for happiness and strove to recapture the unity of 
the primordial self, but this could only be accomplished by break- 
ing through the obstacle and recapturing the better self, thereby 
gaining the unity and transparency of the self as well as pristine 
innocence. As a result of the elusiveness of the better self, Rous- 
seau was driven by a compulsion to broaden his personal search 
into a general philosophical quest—the search for the better self 
thereby became the drive behind his intellectual development, 
particularly during the 1760s and 1770s when his paranoia 
increased his consciousness of the originality and worthiness of 
his better self. 

Abandoned by most of his friends in the early 1760s and com- 
pelled to become a fugitive after the banning of Emile, Rousseau 
felt completely isolated in the midst of a hostile world which 
critically held up to close scrutiny his past actions. He felt as 
though he were on a treadmill, constantly compelled to write 
works in self-defense and self-justification—try as he would to 
gain complete transparency and identify himself in the eyes of 
the public with the better self which he was striving to recapture, 
it seemed that his enemies reduced his desperate efforts to futility 
with their incessant plots to blacken his reputation. In this last 
period of his life, his torment was therefore increased by a double 
frustration; he failed to recapture completely his better self, and 
he failed—at least in his own eyes—to clear his name of calumny. 
The writing of both the Dialogues and the Réveries during this 
period represent his last desperate attempt to recapture his better 
self and justify his past by identifying with this better self. These 
two works demonstrate that his search for the better self during 
the late 1750s had given way to a new frantic striving for self- 
fulfillment which could only be accomplished by sloughing off the 


social self through which his enemies maintained a hold on him. 


14 Ronald Grimsley employs the developed along with his paranoia 
concept of ‘self-awareness’ to refer to (Jean-Jacques Rousseau [Cardiff 
Rousseau’s growing sense of the  1961]). 
uniqueness of his better self which 
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But the Dialogues and the Réveries show that although Rous- 
seau found some peace and even a certain fulfillment in the pro- 
ductive life which he led in solitude, a deep gloom continued to 
pervade his life; even though he attempted to justify his solitude 
as both necessary and desirable, he was never able to claim that 
it was natural. In the second dialogue, where he attributes his 
greatest works to his retreat from society, he betrays the feeling 
that there was some basic flaw in his make-up which made it 
impossible to end the tension between his own existence and that 
of the universal order. At the same time that he claims to have 
true happiness, he confesses that his need for complete isolation 
is abnormal: ‘an absolute solitude is a sad state, and contrary to 
nature: affectionate sentiments nourish the soul, the communica- 
tion of ideas quickens the spirit. Our sweetest existence is relative 
and collective, and our real me is not entirely inside us. In short, 
the constitution of man in this life is such that one never succeeds 
in completely exploiting his potential without the company of 
others’. He even contradicts what he said earlier to justify his 
solitude. “The solitary J. J. must ... be somber, taciturn, and 
always live discontent’. He was never able to shake off the pro- 
found spiritual malaise which plagued him for the rest of his life, 
despite the elaborate philosophical rationale which he had con- 
cocted to project the blame for his miseries on his adversaries, real 
and imaginary. The background of his Réveries was a fit of dejec- 
tion and despair. He was already destitute when he began them 
in an orgy of self-pity. ‘Here I am alone in the world, no longer 
having near me a brother, friend [or any] company but myself’. 
The last bonds which tied him to human society had been broken, 
and he found himself thrown into an ‘incomprehensible chaos’. 
At the nadir of despair he asks the most basic question of human 
existence: ‘what am I myself?’ 

Since this life no longer held any hope for him and nothing 
more remained to be feared in a world which seemed like a 
‘foreign planet’, he was on the threshold of a new level of exist- 
ence. If he could make the leap from the social world which had 
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so encumbered him and completely throw off the fetters of the 
social self, the cause of his corruption and misery, he would 
find a new life. But he never succeeded in making this leap. He 
made a series of successive withdrawals from society as he turned 
inward, yet he found that the social taint remained; he succeeded 
in finding fleeting moments of inner peace and happiness, but 
his peace was only temporary, a mere surcease from torment. 
The bliss which he found by melting into nature through a type 
of pantheistic intuition was not the cosmic reintegration for 
which he had been so earnestly striving by trying to recapture 
his better self. This intuition gave him a keener insight into the 
place of his better self within nature, but nature remained 
beyond his grasp. 

He was unable to recapture his better self. He was able to 
pierce the barrier obstructing it, he was even able to examine it 
and to draw some real happiness from it; but it remained elusive, 
and so the most urgent quest of his life proved a failure. The years 
of bitter solitude, the arduous efforts at self-justification—all 
were noble gestures which proved quixotic. 


3. The Failure to resolve Bayle’s paradox 


Rousseau’s strange and tragic failure to transcend his own 
social misery is correlated with a failure in his philosophy: the 
Contrat social and the civil religion which is an integral part of it, 
do not successfully objectify and formalize his personal intui- 
tions—they do not provide models of his libertarian ideals; 
therefore, they must be elucidated by his other works. Instead 
of enabling social man to attain moral freedom by making the 
leap from social and political servitude, the Contrat social pro- 
vides the basis for a new and paradoxical type of enslavement: 
the coercion of belief by a supposedly virtuous society. 

Rousseau’s failure at objectification is probably best explained in 
Bernard Groethuysen’s criticisms of the civil religion. According 
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to Groethuysen, with the civil religion Rousseau attempted to 
assimilate into the Contrat social a morality which is intuitive, 
and therefore he assigned himself a virtually impossible task. 
For in attempting to institutionalize conscience and sentiment, 
he actually produced a different morality, one which is a poor 
replica of his intentions. ‘In fact, the morality that God is sup- 
posed to protect is not—or at least is not without reservation 
that which can inspire the citizen in a state organized according 
to law’. 

Groethuysen (p.268) contends that god does not speak to each 
individual citizen through the civil religion, as Rousseau in- 
tended—he is made to speak through the intermediary of 
society. Even worse, as the result of institutionalizing god and 
placing him under the aegis of the state, Rousseau unintentionally 
establishes the basis for a conflict between the god of the indi- 
vidual believer, a matter of inviolable personal belief, and the 
god of the state. It is conceivable that many a citizen of strongly 
individualistic religious inclinations, particularly a Protestant 
like Rousseau himself, might find himself compelled either to 
renounce his own god, or the god of the state. ‘Must one renounce 
the god of the individual or the god of the state? To renounce the 
god of the individual is to weaken the ideas of divinity, to 
renounce the god of the citizen is to weaken the idea of the 
nation’ (p.271). 

Rousseau’s civil religion would have placed the citizen in a 
dilemma caused by the inherent conflict between individual belief 
and the religious role of the state. By attaching god to the state 
and taking the step which Alembert and Voltaire avoided, 
Rousseau exposed all of the potential dangers of social religion. 
Unsuccessful in resolving the tension within social religion 
caused by combining toleration with Erastianism, he vacillated 
between the two, and arrived at an imperfect compromise in 
reconciling the god of the Savoyard vicar with the god of the 


15 J. J. Rousseau (Paris 1949), p.259. 
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state, for the civil religion was a poor substitute for the Pelagian 
deism of the ‘profession of faith’. Not only would Rousseau’s 
civil religion have made impossible the accomplishment of his 
ideal of reuniting man with his better self, it would have created 
a new and more serious division within man. 

The worst violations of freedom of conscience in the Contrat 
social, if we consider this work as Rousseau intended it—the 
model for a free society—are the provisions of the civil religion 
which make it impossible for a good citizen to profess atheism 
openly. Although the civil religion does not explicitly forbid 
atheism, allowing by inference for private unbelief, the obligation 
of a public profession of faith offers another example of how the 
religious function of the state could come into conflict with 
private belief, violating freedom of conscience. This conflict 
is an inevitable result of the dependence of Rousseau’s moral 
Erastianism upon the citizen’s belief in god—and here we come 
to the most serious problem of all social religion. 

Although the other philosophes could accept Bayle’s notion of 
virtuous unbelief, like Rousseau, those who advocated social 
religion could not conceive of a society of atheists. To them, it 
seemed impossible to base morality on strictly secular principles, 
for within the social fabric religious ideas and sentiments were 
too closely intertwined with notions of morality—by eliminating 
religion, the entire fabric would be rent. They sensed the inherent 
dangers of giving social religion the full force of civil law, and 
for this reason, they vacillated between toleration and Erastian- 
ism, as did Rousseau. But unlike him, they stopped short of the 
complete institutionalization of Erastianism. In their theories 
they did not provide the social faith with sanctions, and yet by 
relying upon social religion to inspire and insure toleration, they 
were compelled to depend upon outmoded Erastian schemes 


16 Charles Hendel, Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau moralist (London 1934), 


p-243. 
I8I 
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similar to Rousseau’s—schemes which were basically incon- 
sistent with their liberal ideas. 

It seemed to the philosophe advocates of social religion that 
religion was necessary for society—in the march of secularization 
which they themselves promoted, belief was not expendable. 
The basic issue brought out by the dispute between Voltaire and 
the atheist ‘synagogue’ was the question of how rapidly eight- 
eenth-century society could be safely secularized: Voltaire’s 
great fear was of the social consequences of secularization through 
the propagation of atheism—the philosophical differences be- 
tween him and Holbach were of secondary importance. 

The social problem at the basis of Voltaire’s great fear was the 
control of the masses; in a society becoming increasingly secu- 
larized and, hopefully, increasingly enlightened, how could they 
be socialized—indeed, how could they be kept civilized without 
religion? During the eighteenth century, the masses had not yet 
been defined in precise, positive sociological terms, but were 
considered negatively, as a huge unorganized entity—the canaille, 
a stereotype which bore a harsh prejudice and referred to a 
conglomeration of human dregs always tending to lapse into 
barbarism”. The irrational force of religion carefully organized 


Wit would be unfair to consider 
Voltaire’s conception of the canaille 
limited to a crude social stereotype— 
he only employed the stereotype as a 
concept of social analysis in the 
absence of another more precise con- 
cept. As Voltaire used this word in 
several cases, it had a much broader 
meaning: it denoted general ignorance 
and could refer to a lack of education 
or enlightenment (what the French 
referred to as ‘/umiéres’); it connoted 
a lack of taste and therefore of breed- 
ing, and often a crassness which, 
unlike simple ignorance, might be an 
obstacle to the development of taste 
and the spread of enlightenment. Vol- 
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taire’s use of this word is often con- 
fusing because he did not restrict it to 
the lower classes—he often used it to 
refer to ignorant or superstitious 
people of both the upper and lower 
classes, and he was well aware that the 
canaille of the higher social orders 
could be far more dangerous than 
those of the lower social orders. Ina 
letter to Argental, he indicated the 
more extended usage of the term in 
the eighteenth century: ‘Oh that we 
had [none] to fear but the canaille 
among the men of letters! But the 
dévot canaille, those at the Sorbonne 
make more noise and are more dan- 
gerous’ (Best.D5002). 
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and regulated by the state, seemed necessary as a brake to keep 
the masses under control, for within western societies, religion 
was the only effective force at the disposal of political leaders for 
this purpose. Basically, Voltaire analyzed the question of belief 
in terms of education (or enlightenment). He contrasted a class 
of people qualified to be atheists without atheism necessarily 
affecting their morality, with those whose station in life, social 
condition, and lack of education made them unqualified—those 
whose morality it seemed atheism would inevitably destroy. He 
made this social distinction when considering Bayle’s paradox. 
‘It is asked . . . whether an atheistic people can endure. It seems 
to me that one must distinguish between the people in the proper 
sense of the word, and a society of philosophers above the 
people... . if Bayle had only had five or six hundred peasants to 
govern, he would not have failed to announce to them a God 
who rewards and punishes. But he would not have spoken of 
[such a God] to Epicureans who were rich men, loving peace, 
cultivating all the social virtues, . . . in short, living a comfortable 
and innocent life’*. 

Social religion was more than a mere expedient for controlling 
the masses, though—the tolerant and humane social faiths of 
Voltaire and Alembert imbibed libertarian ideals which they 
ardently supported, ideals in which they personally believed and 
to which they had dedicated their lives. Therefore, their private 
beliefs cannot be separated from their social religion, and since 
they believed in a god who was highly impersonal—for Alem- 
bert, god’s very existence remained an enigma—their god really 
had no social relevance. Grimm, a member of the ‘synagogue’, 
understood this and in his critique of Voltaire’s Philosophe igno- 
rant he attacked Voltaire for formulating a deist metaphysics 
which, as a confirmed atheist and materialist, he found to be 
obscurantist. To Grimm it seemed that Voltaire had held back 
stubbornly and refused to carry through the implications of his 


18‘ A thée’, Dictionnaire philosophique. 
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own thought to their inevitable conclusion: complete social 
secularization”. 

It was because atheism was still considered to have ominous 
social and political implications that social religion became the 
central issue in the dispute between Voltaire and the Holbach 
coterie beginning in the 1760s—the real threat of atheist phrlo- 
sophes was a social threat—a god who rewards and punishes 
seemed a social necessity to those of a more conservative bent. 
Voltaire may have thought that the use of this type of god as 
social medicine, the noble deceit in which he himself did not 
believe, would eventually become unnecessary if religion became 
identified with a natural secular morality as the masses were freed 
through enlightenment from their dependence upon the spiritual 
and the supernatural. Or, he may have thought that by social- 
izing deism, the supreme being could be invested with qualities 
which would evoke in the masses sentiments and emotions that 
would eventually replace those of traditional Christianity which 
in the past had led to intolerance. In any case, both he and 
Alembert were social realists who knew that the thinking of most 
people had to be changed slowly and gradually, and because of 
this, some kind of religion was necessary temporarily. Alembert’s 
nagging doubt indicated in the letter to Frederick, came from 
this sense of social realism, from an awareness of the tenacity 
with which most men adhere to traditional modes of thought 
and belief. 

So although the thought of Voltaire and Alembert developed 
towards complete social secularization, neither actually reached 
that point. Since deist philosophes believed that the secularization 
of conscience could only be accomplished over a long period of 


19 although Grimm’s criticisms of 
Voltaire began rather good-naturedly 
as banter, they soon turned into 
abusive ridicule. On 1 May 1768 in the 
Correspondance littéraire he implied 
that Voltaire had become senile and 
that the fear of persecution had finally 
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gious conversion. ‘It was the second 
book of the conversion of Saint Paul, 
only the Saul of Ferney was not 
thrown from his horse because he was 
on foot, and this time Jesus Christ had 
taken the habit of Saint Bruno’. 
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time, if it could be accomplished at all, they equivocated, and to 
their adversaries, social religion was the result of this equivo- 
cation. Grimm’s criticisms of Voltaire indicate that he was aware 
that social religion was not consonant with Voltaire’s rationalism, 
and he and other members of the ‘synagogue’ appointed them- 
selves gadflies to remind Voltaire in his old age of what appeared 
to them to be intellectual inconsistencies. 

In their own way, Diderot and Voltaire acted as gadflies too— 
to Rousseau, for they pointed out the inconsistencies in Rous- 
seau’s behaviour and thought after his withdrawal from the 
philosophe coteries in 1756 when he went into seclusion at Mont- 
morency. Rousseau’s withdrawal puzzled and perplexed his 
philosophe friends, particularly Diderot, who had been on the 
most intimate terms with him since the late 1740s. Diderot 
believed that Rousseau’s strong religiosity had led him to betray 
the very ideals to which he had earlier committed himself as a 
philosophe—secluded, he now became a strange adversary of his 
former friends, a philosophe-dévot. In some bitter reminiscing 
which he published in the Essai sur les règnes de Claude et de Néron, 
Diderot asked a rhetorical question: Why did a man who lived 
the ‘good life’, and certainly ‘did not hate courtesans’, a man who 
had treated the mysteries of religion as ‘absurd and childish 
logogriphs’, acquire the following of religious ‘fanatics’? Reply- 
ing to his own question, Diderot said: “The answer is simple: 
because he became anti-philosophe’ (A.-T.iii.96-97). But had he 
really? Diderot glibly glossed over contradictions in Rousseau 
by treating him as a mad religious enthusiast whose life and work 
defied rational explanation. ‘Exactly as he became a Catholic 
among Protestants [and] a Protestant among Catholics, he pro- 
fessed deism and Socinianism’ (iii.98). 

Voltaire’s reaction to Rousseau was somewhat different. From 
the 1760s he considered Rousseau to be really a member of the 
theist fold; therefore, he was shocked by Rousseau’s attacks on 
philosophes in general. To Voltaire, Rousseau’s religious enthu- 
siasm seemed the product of mad perversity. ‘He says as many 
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insulting things about the philosophes as he does about Jesus 
Christ’, complained Voltaire, when speaking of Emile in a 
letter to Damilaville. ‘But the philosophes will be more indulgent 
than the priests’ (Best.9707). Just as it was to seem to the members 
of the ‘synagogue’ that Voltaire stubbornly separated himself 
from fellow philosophes, it now seemed to Voltaire that Rousseau 
dissociated himself from natural allies. Vexed, Voltaire wrote in 
the margin of his copy of Rousseau’s letter to Beaumont: ‘you 
adhere formally to the pure and holy religion of deism yet you 
pretend to be a Christian’. 

Both Diderot and Voltaire were blinded by a parti pris which 
prevented them from grasping the real meaning of Rousseau’s 
religiosity; Rousseau’s religious enthusiasm was not caused by 
a conversion or a deliberate betrayal of his friends—it came out 
of a natural evolution of his thought. His madness—that is, his 
paranoia—caused his thought to gain a new intensity as it de- 
veloped along subjectivist lines after his withdrawal from Paris, 
but his ideas on religion were not a product of this madness: they 
were closely related to his ideas on sentiment and the primacy 
of the better self. All evolved together from the 1750s: the better 
self was the immortal soul, and the immortal soul was the source 
of sentiment. 

If Rousseau’s ideas on religion were not the product of his 
madness but a natural outcome of the evolution of his thought, 
the penalties for atheism of banishment and death which he put 
into his civil code were the result of certain peculiarities of this 
intellectual evolution. Unlike in the case of Voltaire and Alem- 
bert, Rousseau’s social religion was consonant with his thought, 
but the notion of virtuous unbelief was not, for Rousseau could 
not assimilate it among his libertarian ideals—implicit in his 
thought were two assumptions which prevented this: that true 
virtue depends upon belief, and that unbelief is a product of 


20 Havens, Voltaire’s marginalia, 
p.173. 
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perversity; these implicit assumptions became explicit formula- 
tions in the Contrat social. Rousseau only succeeded in resolving 
the dissonance caused by the clash between these assumptions 
and the notion of virtuous unbelief with a formula of virtuous 
civil intolerance—a new and unique paradox. By attempting to 
institutionalize social religion and incorporate it into his political 
theory along with the sanctions which would give it the force of 
law, he brought social religion to a new and more advanced stage 
of development and went beyond Voltaire and Alembert in his 
formulation, but like them he failed to resolve Bayle’s paradox— 
he merely replaced it with a paradox of his own. 


EPILOGUE 


Beyond Rousseau’s paradox—from civil intolerance 
to social oppression 


During the eighteenth century, Bayle’s notion of a society of 
atheists remained a paradox for those who formulated theories 
of social religion, because in order to conceive of a society of 
atheists, it was necessary first to be able to conceive of a com- 
pletely secularized society, a society where religion was not 
socialized and conscience was not made dependent upon belief— 
it was necessary to be able to conceive of a society in which con- 
science too was secularized. Voltaire and Alembert could not, 
for they were unable to project virtuous unbelief from the 
sphere of private morality to the sphere of social morality. Rous- 
seau was unable because of a more basic intellectual incapacity 
caused by the outmoded assumptions which controlled his 
thinking on religion, assumptions which came from outside the 
mainstream of eighteenth-century enlightened thought’. During 


1 Gaspard Vallette regarded Rous- institutionalize religious tolerance with 
seau’s civil religion as an intellectual it. According to Vallette (pp.204-205), 
regression to the ideas of Calvin and the civil religion regained ‘the in- 
denied that Rousseau really desired to flexible tone of a Calvin denouncing, 
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the Enlightenment, the severe penalties which Rousseau pre- 
scribed in his civil code were certainly a strange anomaly. 
Underlying the anomaly of Rousseau’s civil intolerance was 
the crucial role played by belief in Rousseau’s social thought 
during an age when secularization had come to encroach upon 
all areas of life, a time when one might therefore expect belief 
to become irrelevant to social theory. Yet it is precisely because 
of Rousseau’s civil intolerance that his social thought has a 
unique unity which is lacking in that of most of his phzlosophe 
contemporaries. The belief in god which coordinated different 
spheres of social activity and made possible virtue within these 
different social spheres, also unified them into one community 
to which it gave the cohesion of a unitary entity. On the other 
hand, since belief did not play a crucial role in the social thought 
of Voltaire and Alembert and social religion was inconsistent 
with several of their most basic rational assumptions—since 
Voltaire and Alembert were unable to project the ideal of 
virtuous unbelief to the sphere of social morality and broaden 
the Epicurean circle of virtue to include society at large, they 
failed to create a single, unified secular community. In fact, 
Voltaire tended to divide men into two social groupings which 
were really two distinct societies: that of the higher social orders, 
and that of the canaille. Although he indicated moral ideals which 
should control the lives of those in both, he did not say how they 


harassing, [and] pursuing the heretic 
Servetus’. More recently, Ronald 
Grimsley has maintained that Rous- 
seau defended ‘a more traditional and 
apparently more cautious standpoint’ 
while the philosophes who accepted the 
notion of virtuous unbelief were 
ahead of their time (p.86). Vallette’s 
interpretation today seems like an 
over-simplification, considering what 
we now know about the complexities 
of Rousseau’s intellectual develop- 
ment—the civil religion was not 
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might come to share these moral ideals, nor did he say how they 
might come to share common social objectives— he provided 
no means of socialization other than religion, and here we come 
to a problem indicating a contradiction inherent in Voltaire’s 
social thought. 

How could religion serve as a great social bond and provide the 
élan necessary to unify the citizenry of two societies into one 
when its symbolism and imagery are not really meaningful to 
many, if not most, of those in the higher social orders which 
constitute one of the two societies —when, according to Voltaire 
himself, the mythopoeic thought upon which religion depends is 
only appropriate for the canaille who has been responsible for 
perpetuating it, when, finally, the basic function of an enlightened 
society is not to perpetuate myths, but, if possible, to weaken 
them through demythologization and rationalization? Voltaire 
knew that religion was vital to society and understood the crucial 
role it played in socialization, but he considered socialization 
through religious myths appropriate only for the canaille, and 
would have preferred to limit it to them. Bayle’s paradox and the 
threat of the socialization of unbelief confronted him, as well as 
the other philosophe advocates of social religion, with the ques- 
tion of whether the canaille was capable of ever losing its emotion- 
al dependence upon the illusions of religion, whether the virtues 
of justice and pity upon which all morality depended and which 
most philosophes believed to be dormant in all men, could be 
made active in the hearts of those who have been brutalized by 
a life of ceaseless toil and deprivation, those in whom these 
virtues seemed to depend upon the illusions of religion for their 
very sustenance—whether, in short, the canaille was capable of 
true enlightenment. 

As time passed, Voltaire became more sanguine about what 
could be accomplished. His opinion of the canaille changed as 
did what he expected of them in the future, and nuances began 
to develop in his social analysis—he tended to drop the social 
stereotype as he began to make valid distinctions between 
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different groups in the lower social orders. Through the ex- 
perience which he gained in Geneva during the constitutional 
crisis of the 1760s when he was brought into contact with 
Genevan artisans, he came to see that the groups in the lower 
social orders differed in their potential for enlightenment, that 
they could not be lumped together for they were not one social 
mass. So when speaking of the ‘people’ in a letter to Linguet, he 
attempted to quiet Linguet’s fear that enlightenment of the lower 
social orders, if possible, might be dangerous, that it might lead 
to the breakdown of divisions within society. He urged: ‘[when] 
you speak of the people . . . distinguish between the professions 
which require an honourable education, and those which only 
demand manual labour and fatigue’ (Best.13143). The leisure of 
the latter never goes beyond ‘high mass’ and the ‘cabaret’, 
however, since the former are more cultivated, particularly the 
artisans, ‘they are compelled by their professions to reflect a 
great deal, perfect their taste, [and] extend their knowledge’ 
(Best.13143). 

Voltaire disagreed with Linguet’s contention that ‘all is lost 
from the moment that [the people] are placed in the position of 
understanding that [they] too have a mind’ (Best.13075). He 
regarded the developing literacy of the Genevan artisans who 
spent more and more of their leisure in reading as part of a 
general European development which indicated that true en- 
lightenment was indeed possible among many in the lower 
orders of society. “No, sir, all is not lost when the people are 
placed in the position of knowing that [they] have a mind. On 
the contrary, all is lost when they are treated like a herd of cattle. 
For sooner or later they will attack you with their horns’ 
(Best.13143). 

Although Voltaire never became so optimistic as to believe 
that the lower orders of society—or the higher either, for that 
matter—could be freed completely from mythopoeic thought, 
he did seem to believe that with the spread of literacy and the 
cultivation of taste, many would gradually acquire both the 
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system of values and the rational mode of thought of the en- 
lightened elite, and as this happened, religion would lose its 
vital moral function in society—social religion would become 
mere social convention. At a time when the middle classes were 
growing throughout Europe, it seemed to Voltaire that this 
process of acculteration might promote social mobility into the 
bourgeoisie, but—it must be added—he considered this possible 
for only a small minority. Even though he foresaw a diffusion 
of enlightenment which might reach beyond the literate groups 
to the bulk of the human herd, largely through different types 
of education, it seemed inevitable that the beasts of burden of 
whom he spoke in his letter to Linguet were doomed to remain 
as they had been for centuries—the canaille. 

Therefore, although the change in Voltaire’s social outlook 
enabled him to see the possibility that some day social religion 
might become unnecessary for many, although he seemed on the 
verge of resolving Bayle’s paradox, in his social analysis he did 
not advance beyond the division of men into two distinct 
societies, for he did not provide a social structure within which 
higher and lower orders could work together harmoniously 
towards common social ends, nor did he provide a substitute for 
social religion to serve as a basis for socialization and establish 
the élan for a single community within which both societies 
could be united. Since Voltaire did not establish the basis for a 
unified society, in his social theory he did not arrive at the point 
in formulation which Rousseau had reached through pro- 
pounding his civil paradox. Social religion not only provided 
the basis for socialization in Rousseau’s social thought, it made 
possible the establishment of a united community by activating 
the general will out of which social unity comes. 

Creating social unity was a serious problem by the late eight- 
eenth century—in France, solving this problem became especially 
imperative by the 1780s when the lumbering leviathan of French 
royal absolutism seemed on the verge of collapse. The increase 
of inequality caused by the widening chasm between those of 
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means and those who were either without property or without 
political power, or—as was most often the case—without both, 
indicated that Voltaire’s two societies were a reality, and it was 
this social division in France which now caused a crisis that 
brought ominous warnings from several quarters of an oncoming 
social upheaval. At the same time that liberal philosophes like 
Helvétius, Turgot, and Condorcet called for a regeneration of 
France through the elimination of social and commercial privi- 
leges which had been the basic cause of inequality, and therefore 
of social division, some of a more conservative persuasion who 
shared the fears which Linguet had expressed to Voltaire, were 
concerned with finding ways to restrain the rabble and make 
private property secure, for there now seemed a danger that 
discontent among the masses would increase as they became 
increasingly aware of the vast disparity between their own 
condition and that of the upper classes. Since social anarchy 
seemed a real threat by the 1780s, social religion became a new 
conservative expedient for holding back the deluge—it changed 
from the dynamic and constructive moral force envisioned earlier 
by its deist advocates into an opiate for the masses. In 1788, on 
the eve of the French Revolution, Jacques Necker published 
a work stressing the importance of religious opinions, parti- 
cularly for those in the lower social orders—a work in which 
he took a conservative position similar in some respects to that 
held at first by Voltaire, but which Voltaire had almost completely 
abandoned in the 1760s. Unlike Voltaire, though, Necker 
advocated employing social religion to induce submission to 
legally constituted authority—belief was to become the mainstay 
of law and order and serve to restrain those outraged by social 
inequality, those ‘... overwhelmed by distress from their 
situation, .. . who would find themselves continually wounded 
by the spectacle of luxury and magnificence”. 


2 De l’importance des opinions reli- 
gieuses (Paris 1788), p.52. 
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By employing social religion to quiet the fears of social con- 
servatives and assuage the pain of an outraged canaille, Necker 
really created a weapon of social oppression, for he abandoned 
the libertarian ideals which earlier philosophe advocates of social 
religion had attempted, even though unsuccessfully, to reconcile 
with social conservatism through social religion—he had divested 
social religion of its most vital component. Necker’s social opiate 
was not Voltaire’s social medicine. Like Rousseau’s civil in- 
tolerance, though, his social oppression was the outcome of the 
failure to resolve Bayle’s paradox and achieve complete social 
secularization during the Enlightenment. It was the result of the 
incapacity to secularize conscience in the first truly secular cen- 
tury of modern times. 
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Des Grieux’s confession 


by Robert M. E. De Rycke 


The confessions of a famous literary figure, such as Rousseau, 
were certain to arouse the reading public’s curiosity, if for no 
other reason than that they put the reader in the judge’s seat. 
Spontaneous confessions are a sure means for heading off the 
verdict of society as jury. They are spectacular in nature because 
the confessor resorts to desperate measures, assuming the double 
burden of playing the role of self-accuser and that of defender, 
delicately balancing the two roles if he wants to command the 
jury’s sympathy. Outrageous self-accusations will undermine 
his credibility, unctuous apologies will make the reader suspi- 
cious: the balancing act must never show a hint of faltering, lest 
the jury become prejudiced against the confessor. 

The opening lines are therefore extremely important for 
setting the mood. Defiance sets us on edge: ‘Je forme une entre- 
prise qui n’eut jamais d’exemple et dont l’exécution naura point 
d’imitateur.’ Such a beginning is quite likely to antagonize the 
reader, but it can be effective by commanding his startled 
attention. And, of course, that is what Rousseau had in mind: 
he announces in the first paragraph of his Confessions that he is 
a unique man, who simply cannot be judged by ordinary stand- 
ards. But there is something plebeian in self-exposure. A well- 
born soul writes memoirs rather than confessions; he insinuates 
himself into the good graces of the reader, who is so captivated 
that he foregoes judgment. ‘Je suis obligé de faire remonter le 
lecteur au temps de ma vie où je rencontrai pour la première fois 
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le chevalier des Grieux’. Here are reminiscences that begin on 
the right tone to solicit rather than command the attention of the 
reader. The author apologizes for what he is about to compel the 
reader to do. For it is clear from the outset that the speaker is a 
man of good breeding, un homme de qualité, who graciously 
allows the public to share in his memories. We know the narrator 
already to some extent: he has published a number of volumes, 
and although the alert public very early became aware that 
these Mémoires were fiction, it had long ago accorded its sym- 
pathy to the gracious author. 

When a man of such good breeding introduces us to a young 
chevalier he chanced to meet at a wayside inn, the reader is quite 
willing to extend his good will to the new protagonist. But what 
a strange story he has to tell! The details of his account are, to 
put it quite bluntly, sordid: he has abducted a girl in her minority, 
cohabited with her without the sanction of either church or law, 
consorted with members of the underworld, cheated at gambling, 
murdered a prison guard, and in general violated just about all 
the rules his class claims to live by. But he feels certain that the 
hearer will in the end condemn the act while exonerating the 
man! He asks us from the beginning to bear in mind that it is not 
his relationship with Manon Lescaut that led to all these misdeeds, 
but society which refused to accept that the lovers were under a 
spell. This spell, cast over them by Eros, will be vividly reflected 
by the spell the narrator weaves over his audience. Just as in the 
case of Rousseau, his experience is so unique that common stand- 
ards for judgment simply cannot be applied to his case’. 

Consider how it all began: he was on his way to the academy 
to prepare himself for a military career, while his friend Tiberge, 


1 all quotations from L’Histoire du 
chevalier are taken from the Deloffre- 
Picard edition, 1965. 

2 in his report on Manon Lescaut in 
Le Pour et contre, there is a defense of 
the novel by Prévost, in which he 
stresses the innocence of the heroes and 
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being less well financially endowed, was heading for the seminary. 
Everything augured well for the future: ‘jai Phumeur naturel- 
lement douce et tranquille: je m’appliquais à l’étude par inclina- 
tion, et l’on me comptait pour vertus quelques marques d’aversion 
naturelle pour le vice. Ma naissance, le succès de mes études et 
quelques agréments extérieurs m’avaient fait connaître et esti- 
mer de tous les honnêtes gens de la ville’ (p.17). He is his own 
best character witness, for not only has he an appealing exterior, 
but expresses himself ‘de la meilleure grâce du monde’ (p.17). 

When the man of quality first met Des Grieux in the courtyard 
inn, where a group of prostitutes were assembled for their exile 
to the new world, even the local peasants’ curiosity was aroused 
by the singular beauty of some of them. The narrator’s heart is 
almost broken when he notices a girl ‘dont Pair et la figure étaient 
si peu conformes a sa condition, qu’en tout autre état je l’eusse 
prise pour une personne du premier rang’ (p.12). Her ineffable 
charm was so powerful that, far from being demeaned by her 
dirty clothes, her aspect ‘m’inspira du respect et de la pitié’ 
(p.12). The reader is emotionally prepared to view the new 
protagonist, Manon, with favour because an unbiased witness 
testifies to her visible excellence. Des Grieux too has that special 
quality that commands the observer’s good will. The sergeant in 
charge of the convoy had noticed that the young man had fol- 
lowed the convoy from Paris to Passy-sur-Eure, in Normandy, 
weeping almost continuously. Renoncour, the man of quality, 
spontaneously offers financial help, and the young man responds 
with a gracefulness that justifies his benefactor’s freehandedness. 
Turning to the young lady whom Des Grieux wants to console 
in her plight, Renoncour was struck by her ‘modestie si douce et 
si charmante’ (p.15). 

After a lapse of two years, Renoncour recognizes Des Grieux 
in a crowd, because ‘il avait la physionomie trop belle pour n’étre 
pas reconnu facilement’ (p.16). It is obvious by now that an 
elective affinity exists between the narrator and Des Grieux, who, 
out of gratitude for his benefactor’s liberality, proposes to relate 
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not only his misfortunes and sufferings, ‘mais encore mes 
désordres et mes plus honteuses faiblesses’ (p.16). We are set 
at ease that whatever the new acquaintance may have done, crime 
is not one of them. All of us have weaknesses, even shameful 
ones, and ‘désordres’ is so vague that we pass over the word 
without thinking. His confession may lead to condemnation, but 
it will inevitably be tempered by pity: ‘je suis sûr qu’en me 
condamnant, vous ne pourrez pas vous empêcher de me plaindre” 
(p.16). 

We have meanwhile adopted the point of view of l’homme de 
qualité and have graciously (how infectious grace is!) consented 
to hear Des Grieux’s case. We sit back, ready to listen to his 
defense, resolved to be impartial’. When hapless Des Grieux, 
who had never even noticed that there were two sexes, set eyes on 
Manon for the first time, ‘elle me parut si charmante . . . [que] 
... je me trouvai enflammé tout d’un coup jusqu’au transport’ 
(p.19). The spell, /e charme, was cast. He knew, with an insight 
that years of study could not have given him, that his world had 
changed irrevocably. ‘Je m’avançai vers la maîtresse de mon 
cceur’(p.19), he relates. Eros bathes this new universe in a light 
so clear that all the dark recesses of ordinary existence vanish. 
‘L’amour me rendait déja si éclairé, depuis un moment qu’il était 
dans mon cœur’ (p.20). Just as the holy spirit gave the apostles 
the power of glossalalia when he descended upon them at 
Pentecost, so Eros unbinds Des Grieux’s tongue: ‘on ne ferait 
pas une divinité de amour, s’il n’opérait souvent des prodiges 
(p.20) he explains, surprised at his own eloquence in the presence 
of Manon. His choice of a love-object is readily justified by 
Manon’s reassurance that if he sets her free she would owe him 
something dearer than life, z. e., lovet. 


8 cf. Sgard: ‘Si le plaidoyer est inté- profondeurs et plein de regret, il 
ressé, le sentiment qui l’anime est sin- accède à une sincérité provisoire’ 
cère et véhément, au point que le che- (p.306). 
valier finira par se convaincre lui- tcf. Hazard: ‘L'amour est, selon 
même; par ce lyrisme venu des  l’abbé Prévost, la puissance redou- 
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She manages to elude her guardian with deceptive ease, and in 
his anxiousness to be with her Des Grieux cooperates with her 
stratagem, not stopping to think about the implications of her 
precocious cleverness. Had Tamour’ also ‘éclairé’ her mind? 
He does not say, but we can assume it. His friend Tiberge, mean- 
while, unaware of the power of Eros, threatens to expose the 
lovers’ plan to elope. But in vain: ‘L'amour m’ayant ouvert 
extrêmement l'esprit depuis deux ou trois heures, je fis attention 
que je ne lui avais pas découvert que mon dessein devait s’exé- 
cuter le lendemain, et je résolus de le tromper à la faveur d’une 
équivoque” (p.23). We notice that Eros does not command him 
to lie, but merely to take advantage of ambiguities. Tiberge, we 
are given to understand, is really asking to be deceived, for he is 
thwarting Des Grieux’s divine mission. That his new morality, 
inspired by Eros, is justified is proven by the fact that Tiberge, 
upon discovering that he has been deceived, becomes even more 
devoted to their cause: ‘Son zèle n’en devint pas moins ardent’ 
(p.24) he asserts. 

The spell over the lovers is noticeable even to bystanders. As 
they shower each other with affection in public, the onlookers 
are astounded that two children are capable of such an intense 
passion (p.25). They stop at Saint-Denis, and, the couple being 
alone at last, Des Grieux discovers that the ‘charme’ which 
attracts him so powerfully to Manon is caused by a combination 
of esprit, cœur, douceur and beauté (p.25). Alas, all he has to offer 
in return is constance, the very quality that will cause most of his 
suffering: ‘Je me trouve le plus malheureux de tous les hommes, 
par cette méme constance dont je devais attendre le plus doux de 


table et fatale qui s’empare du cceur 
des hommes, et les méne ot elle veut. 
Supposez une ame généreuse, un 
esprit cultivé, une noble condition, 
garants d’une heureuse vie; puis faites 
surgir lamour: tous les désordres sui- 
vront, tous les malheurs. Il naît d’un 
seul coup, irrésistible. . . . Il n’explique 


pas seulement les déchéances et les 
crimes, par son irrésistible ascendant: 
il est le privilège de quelques élus, qui 
ne croient jamais payer trop cher Pin- 
fini bonheur d’aimer’ (Etudes Critiques 
sur Manon Lescaut, Chicago 1929, 


pp.20-21). 
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tous les sorts et les plus parfaites récompenses de l’amour’ (p.25). 
Faithfulness is a value prized by society, which does not under- 
stand the mysterious workings of Eros. It prevents Des Grieux 
from giving himself wholeheartedly either to Eros or to society. 
But because he did not, or could not, heis doomed to suffer. In the 
world people live by certain standards which allow them to form 
judgments upon themselves and on others. In the realm of Eros 
there are no standards except for wholehearted devotion to one 
another, and thus any judgment is precluded. Manon never 
judges, because she has no standards. Des Grieux himself fore- 
goes judgment as long as he is alone with Manon, but as soon as 
society obtrudes in the guise of a friend, a relative, or a rival 
suitor, he will automatically side with society against Manon 
and judge her. 

They settle near Paris, but their bliss is short-lived, for her 
behaviour upon his return from a walk is exceedingly odd. She 
looks sad, and he cannot decide whether the way she looks at him 
is caused by her love for him or by compassion. Whatever the 
feeling, ‘c’était un sentiment doux et languissant’ (p.29), i.e., it 
was esthetically pleasing. When she starts weeping, he cannot 
help weeping in turn: ‘Un barbare aurait été attendri des témoi- 
gnages de ma douleur et de ma crainte’ (p.30) he asserts. But lo! 
as a reward for his solicitude, the door opens and he is appre- 
hended. As he is led away, he wonders who betrayed him. 
Tiberge? He did not know where they were hiding. There could 
be only one suspect, and yet... ‘Accuser Manon, c’est de quoi 
mon cœur n’osait se rendre coupable’ (p.31). If he accused 
Manon, he would by that act indicate that his first loyalty be- 
longed to society, and not to Eros. An accusation would therefore 
be tantamount to a crime. 

Being passive by nature, he decides to cooperate with his 
captors. As he is led before his father, and hears the latter scold 
him for his lack of prudence, he decides to play the role of the 
humble penitent. “Je ne pris ce discours que dans le sens qui 
s’accordait avec mes idées’ (p.32), he comments, firmly resolved 
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to escape as soon as chance permits, and meanwhile assuring 
his father that he would behave better in the future. The con- 
frontation is highly ambiguous: there is no hint of reproach for 
immoral behaviour, merely for imprudence in having cast one’s 
lot with a stranger. 

Since it is prudence that is at issue, Des Grieux resolves to cul- 
tivate that quality, for purposes his father would not condone had 
he known what his son purposed to do. At supper he is the butt 
of the family’s jokes, but he is grateful that they speak of the 
subject ‘qui m’occupait continuellement l’esprit’ (p.33). But the 
conversation becomes more pointed: Des Grieux learns of 
Manon’s liaison with mr B . . ., he faints, and when he comes to, 
weeps copiously. His father, impressed by his suffering, attempts 
to console him, but the only result of this show of affection is 
that Des Grieux begs permission to go kill B.. . . He cannot 
accept the idea that it is Manon, not B ... who has betrayed 
him. 

His suffering at Manon’s betrayal indicates that he is still so 
much a part of society that he subscribes to the concept of sexual 
monopoly. The audience cannot fail to sympathize with his plight: 
where Eros reigns ordinary standards ought to be of no impor- 
tance, but the lovers are constantly in society, which pulls and 
tugs at them, less at Manon than at Des Grieux, it is true, but 
sufficiently strongly to create a constant tension. That is why 
Des Grieux, anxious to get at mr B ..., is confined to his room 
by his father, under the watchful eyes of two servants. Force is 
being used, and Des Grieux will not forget that society, by using 
force to impose conformity, licenses the perfect lover to resort 
to stratagems for eluding its grasp. 

When he discovers that there is no way to escape, he vows to 
die by going on a hunger strike. Once again his father flatters 
him by sympathizing with his feelings, at the same time peremp- 
torily commanding him to eat. Des Grieux, out of habit, obeys 
and eats. But in the meantime his feelings for Manon have 
changed. Whereas formerly he respected her, he no longer does 
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so now, although he loves her as much as ever. ‘Je puis mourir, 
disais-je; je le devrais même, après tant de honte et de douleur; 
mais je souffrirais mille morts sans pouvoir oublier l’ingrate 
Manon’ (p.36). He knows, in other words, that he would survive 
his own death, and that even in afterlife Manon would haunt his 
thoughts, if not his feelings. 

His father concludes that Des Grieux must be suffering from 
erotomania. As the representative of society, he tactlessly suggests 
another woman to assuage whatever furor inhabits his son. The 
chevalier dismisses the suggestion, claiming that he has become 
a woman-hater. But in the next sentence he begs his father to let 
him go back to Manon. If only his father could see Manon: ‘Si 
vous saviez combien elle est tendre et sincére, si vous la connais- 
siez, vous l’aimeriez vous-méme’ (p.37). But the father, applying 
the standards of insensitive society, judges her by her unfaith- 
fulness, and not by her tendresse or her sensitiveness. Rationally 
Des Grieux can only agree with his father, yet his heart compels 
him to take Manon’s defense. The conflict between reason 
and emotion leads him to conclude that what must be at 
fault is his youth. It will take time for him to realize that 
Eros makes impossible demands on its elect who continue to 
live in society. 

For six months he remains imprisoned, ostensibly to come to 
his senses, but he begins to read, and discovers that love has 
improved his powers of comprehension. ‘Les lumiéres que je 
devais à Pamour me firent trouver de la clarté dans quantités 
d’endroits d’Horace et de Virgile, qui m’avaient paru obscurs 
auparavant. Je fis un commentaire amoureux sur le quatrième 
livre de Enéide’ (p.38). He discovers that among lovers he is 
primus inter pares, and he knows that he would have made a better 
lover for Dido than Aeneas. There are solid reasons for this con- 
viction: when Tiberge comes to visit him, the latter shows an 
unwonted ardor in his embraces. What had been an ordinary 
friendship had now become extraordinary. Who could have 
decreed this but Eros? Tiberge may roundly lecture him on his 
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égarements, but he admits at the same time that, having seen the 
vanity of the ways of the world, his reason would compel him 
to flee to the wilderness, yet he cannot do so out of friendship 
for Des Grieux. ‘C’est uniquement la tendre amitié que j’ai pour 
vous’, he admits® (p.39). 

Tiberge manages to provoke a taste for asceticism in his friend, 
and Des Grieux thinks of nothing else for a while. It is of course 
a highly qualified form of asceticism: ‘Je formai là-dessus d’avance 
un système de vie paisible et solitaire. J’y faisais entrer une maison 
écartée, avec un petit bois et un ruisseau d’eau douce au bout du 
jardin, une bibliothèque composée de livres choisis, un petit 
nombre d’amis vertueux et de bons sens, une table propre, mais 
frugale et modérée’ (p.40). All this is readily acceptable for a 
hermit’s life, but the rest of his daydream sounds suspiciously as 
if he is not really planning to foreswear the world. ‘J’y joignis un 
commerce de lettres avec un ami qui ferait son séjour a Paris, et 
qui m’informerait des nouvelles publiques, moins pour satisfaire 
ma curiosité que pour me faire un divertissement des folles agita- 
tions des hommes’ (p.40). But he realizes that it is a mere day- 
dream, for the only thing that would be lacking in this idyllic 
picture is Manon. 

His father has no objections to his entering holy orders, and so 
the two friends decide to enter the Saint-Sulpice seminary. Here 
he proves once again what an extraordinary individual he is: he 
makes spectacular progress, and his reputation spreads far and 
wide. Anticipating subsequent events, he is frightened at the 
speed with which he abandoned this virtuous and peaceful exist- 
ence for the agitated life with Manon. ‘Sil est vrai que les secours 
célestes sont à tous moments d’une force égale à celle des passions, 
qu’on m'explique donc par quel funeste ascendant on se trouve 
emporté tout d’un coup loin de son devoir, sans se trouver 


5 Hazard stresses that Tiberge, once time, knowing that eventually his 
ordained, assumes the role of guardian friend will return to ‘le chemin de la 
angel over des Grieux. He bides his vertu’ (pp.51-52). 
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capable de la moindre résistance, et sans ressentir le moindre 
remords” (pp.42-43). There is no clearer indication in Des 
Grieux’s mind that in the struggle between orthodox religionand 
Eros the latter prevails. Why else would he fail to fee/any remorse? 
He may occasionally express regret at his irresponsible behaviour, 
but he does so only out of deference to society, which refuses to 
understand the ways of that other universe where lovers dwell 
in bliss as long as they are left alone. 

Once again Eros asserts its ascendancy over conventional 
religion. He defends his theological thesis so brilliantly that the 
word spreads in town; he is summoned to the seminary’s parlor, 
and confronts Manon. The interview begins on a muted tone, but 
goes crescendo as it continues, ending with bitter reproaches on 
his part. His stay at the seminary has made Des Grieux tempo- 
rarily of the world, where it is normal to judge one another. 
‘Elle me répéta, en pleurant à chaudes larmes, qu’elle ne préten- 
dait point justifier sa perfidie’ (p.45). This bewilders Des Grieux: 
he has never encountered anyone who did not feel compelled to 
disculpate himself. In his frustration he asks her what she wants, 
whereupon she avows that she cannot live without him. She 
rushes forward and covers him with kisses, but he is still resentful, 
and slow to leave that other world where people believe in fidelity, 
but gradually he responds, and ends by asking her to be a Little 
more faithful in the future. As he renews his vows of fidelity to 
Eros he parodies everything sacred that he has learned at the 
seminary. He foreswears all the trappings of the world: ‘Les 
faveurs de la fortune ne me touchent point; la gloire me parait 
une fumée; tous mes projets de vie ecclésiastique étaient de folles 
imaginations; enfin tous les biens différents de ceux que j’espére 
avec toi sont des biens méprisables, puisqu’ils ne sauraient tenir 
un moment, dans mon cceur, contre un seul de tes regards’ (p.46). 
Out of context this passage would be exceedingly shocking, but 
Prévost has carefully led the reader into the lovers’ universe, 
where it only seems right that they follow their stars. It is vanity 
to say that the world is vanity: it is a sin of pride to presume 
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resisting the dictates of a force that is so obviously stronger than 
any other. 

Des Grieux’s conviction is confirmed by the fact that Manon, 
who seems unable to live without the finer things of life, has 
nevertheless led a sterile existence in mr B. . .’s mansion. As she 
heard him defend his thesis, she was overwhelmed by the desire 
to fall at his feet and beg forgiveness. Her remorse for having 
betrayed the dictates of Eros compels Des Grieux to ask what she 
proposes to do now. She orders him to leave Saint-Sulpice, and 
he obeys without a murmur. One night when they decide to 
spend the night in Paris they learn that their house in the country 
has burned down, and all their funds are gone. Des Grieux, who 
is beginning to understand Manon a little, realizes that without 
money their idyll is threatened. ‘Je connaissais Manon; je n’avais 
déja que trop éprouvé que, quelque fidéle et quelque attachée 
qu’elle me fat dans la bonne fortune, il ne fallait pas compter sur 
elle dans la misère. Elle aimait trop l’abondance et les plaisirs pour 
me les sacrifier: Je la perdrai, m’écriai-je. Malheureux Chevalier, 
tu vas donc perdre tout ce que tu aimes’ (p.53).° 

His resignation to the inevitability of Manon’s preference of 
money over his constancy powerfully influences the reader. Des 
Grieux, at least for the moment, no longer requires that Manon 
live by the same standards as his. Such self-abnegation leads us to 
believe that his motives are altruistic: he wants to serve Eros 
unencumbered. And thus Prévost skillfully prepares us for a new 
moral shock: Des Grieux thanks providence for arranging things 
so that the rich are fools, and, presaging Rameau’s nephew, 


6 Sgard has stressed the similarity 
between this philosophy and that of 
Rameau’s nephew (p.242). Frautschi 
interprets the incident of the fire and 
subsequent theft entirely differently: 
‘The surface irony, that benign Pro- 
vidence has produced yet another 
obstacle masks the profound truth of 


his situation in that this new obstacle, 
providentially supplied, actually pro- 
pels him toward salvation by a 
heightening of his despair’ (“Manon 
Lescaut: the exemplary attitude’, 
French review, 1963-1964, xxxvii.228- 


295). 
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rejoices in the fact that the criminal serves the needs of the rich: 
‘Les uns prennent part aux richesses des grands en servant a leurs 
plaisirs: ils en font des dupes: d’autres servent a leur instruction: 
ils tachent d’en faire d’honnétes gens; il est rare, à la vérité, qu’ils 
y réussissent, mais ce n’est pas là le but de la divine Sagesse: ils 
tirent toujours un fruit de leurs soins, qui est de vivre aux dépens 
de ceux qu’ils instruisent; et de quelque façon qu’on le prenne, 
c’est un fonds excellent de revenu pour les petits, que la sottise 
des riches et des grands’ (p.54). This noble desire to become an 
educator turns out to be remarkably unorthodox. He proposes 
to teach the rich a lesson by joining the underworld and by 
cheating at gambling. He decides to consult Lescaut, the brother 
of Manon, who asks why Des Grieux does not leave well enough 
alone and live off the earnings of Manon. Before Des Grieux has 
time to react, Lescaut assures him that with a little practice he 
will earn the wherewithal to keep Manon in the luxury she is 
accustomed to. At one point Lescaut suggested that Des Grieux 
ought to take advantage of his good looks, and associate himself 
with a lady of withered looks and fattened purse. But Des Grieux 
rejects this proposal because he would be forced to become un- 
faithful to Manon, and thus lose the ‘constance’ on which he 
prides himself so much. 

Not knowing where to turn, it occurs to him that there is always 
Tiberge, and he thanks Eros for reminding him of his friend. He 
arranges for a meeting, and an hour later they embrace warmly. 
Des Grieux feels all the more confirmed in his conviction that 
there is a higher force in command when Tiberge, far from being 
indignant that Des Grieux had fled the seminary, assures him that 
because of his désordres his friendship has intensified (p.59). When 
he describes in detail all that has happened since they last saw each 
other, and after having emphasized that his passion was something 
no virtue could prevail against, Tiberge’s commiseration becomes 
as intense as Des Grieux’s sorrow at being so wayward. For just 
an instant Tiberge wonders whether he can reconcile his sense 
of right and wrong with helping his friend financially, since that 
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would only serve to maintain his friend’s liaison with Manon. He 
decides that it must be Des Grieux’s penury that leaves him 
unable to lead the good life, and on that basis gives him the 
loan. 

*Je lui accordai sincérement tout ce qu’il souhaitait, et je le priai 
de plaindre la malignité de mon sort, qui me faisait profiter si mal 
des conseils d’un ami si vertueux’ (p.60). No one is more aware 
than he of the moral wrong he is committing, but being a helpless 
object in the hands of obscure forces, Des Grieux cannot be held 
accountable for his actions by standards which society has set. 
His commendable gratitude is in fact so great that for a moment 
he plumbs the depths of his turpitude. But the mere thought of 
Manon makes these velleities vanish: ‘La vue de Manon m'aurait 
fait précipiter du ciel, et je m’étonnai, en me retrouvant près 
d’elle, que j’eusse pu traiter un moment de honteuse une tendresse 
si juste pour un objet si charmant” (p.61; my italics). Her very 
being, in fact her very shortcomings (and the next paragraph 
lists them all) are justification for his unorthodox moral stance. 
He loves Manon, she has certain needs, nothing else matters. 

The money he has extracted from Tiberge serves as means of 
introduction into the gue of cardsharps, who feel his honest 
mien will stand him in good stead in his new enterprise. The 
neutral tone in which he relates this remark sufficiently indicates 
that he is satisfied that he is cheating for a higher good. 

His occasional self-accusations are advanced with such com- 
placency precisely because he is addressing himself to members 
of a society where certain standards are observed but which he is 
forbidden to subscribe to by Eros. The audience is satisfied never- 
theless that his heart is in the right place. Witness his largess to 
his fellow-cheaters once he begins to realize considerable sums of 
money at the gaming tables! His new financial security makes 
him bold, and when Tiberge dares chide him for his criminal 
behaviour, he points out that in the world people’s actions belie 
their moral convictions: ‘je l’exhortais à n’étre pas plus scrupuleux 
qu’un grand nombre d’évéques et d’autres prêtres qui savent 
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accorder fort bien une maîtresse avec un bénéfice’ (p.63). When 
he gazes into Manon’s eyes, he finds there a purity that he could 
not hope to find in society. Tiberge, who himselfis the beneficiary 
of a bénéfice, bursts out in recriminations, and vows to abandon 
his friend, after having predicted that Des Grieux’s nefarious 
actions will come to haunt him. The prediction comes true almost 
immediately, and they are robbed of all their money by their own 
servants. Manon knows of only one solution, and when he returns 
home after having lodged a complaint with the police, he finds 
a letter of farewell. ‘Ne vois-tu pas, ma pauvre chère âme”, she 
writes, ‘que, dans l’état où nous sommes réduits, c’est une sotte 
vertu que la fidélité?” (p.69). That is a stab in the heart of one 
whose only vertu has been his very constancy. 

Des Grieux finds himself in a most awkward quandary: he has 
maintained all along that he still knows right from wrong, but 
that he is unable to put moral maxims into practice as long as he 
is under the command of Eros. Manon now invokes the same 
privilege, for as she leaves him she reassures him that she still 
loves him as much as ever. He had fallen under her spell because 
she had a certain style, a charme, and now he discovers that there 
is another side to her style, one he had been unconsciously aware 
of but which is brought out into the open by the crisis. ‘Elle 
appréhende la faim! Dieu d’amour!’ he exclaims to Eros, “quelle 
grossiéreté de sentimenst! et que c’est répondre mal à ma déli- 
catesse’ (p.70). 

Manon soon proposes that he share her favours with her new 
protector. Des Grieux hesitates: he is not particularly attracted to 
this unorthodox proposition at first, because the old notions of 
honour and virtue still resonate in his heart. He casts a nostalgic 
look in the direction of Amiens, his father’s house, Saint-Sulpice, 
wherever he had lived in pure innocence, free from the influence of 
Eros. But nostalgia will not help him in this pressing problem; a 
decision has to be made. “Mais y a-t-il à balancer si c’est Manon 
qui l’a réglé, et si je la perds sans cette complaisance?” he wonders 
(p.73). They meet, and once again society makes its influence 
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felt through Des Grieux’s recrimination about Manon’s perfidy. 
She cannot understand his qualms, but when she sees him in tears, 
she does realize that he is profoundly hurt. He explains that it is 
the idea of greluchonnage that repels him: ‘Laissons ma naissance 
et mon honneur à part: ce ne sont plus des raisons si faibles qui 
doivent entrer en concurrence avec un amour tel que le mien; mais 
cet amour méme, ne vous imaginez-vous pas qu’il gémit de se 
voir si mal récompensé, ou plutôt traité si cruellement par une 
ingrate et dure maîtresse?” (p.74; my italics). By insisting on Ars 
love, he indicates that he is aware that their relationship is still 
very one-sided. 

She, of course, cannot understand his resentment, but she gives 
in nevertheless, and decides to leave the house of her protector. 
Des Grieux feels gratified that his sense of honour has prevailed, 
although he is not in the least bothered by the fact that Manon 
brings along 6000 francs without her having given m. de B. quid 
pro quo. He still sees morality only in terms of his constance; 
sharing Manon with another lover vitiates his sense of fidelity; 
he would be somehow unfaithful to her through the rival. Nor 
is he aware of the exquisite vulgarity of Manon’s plan to introduce 
Des Grieux as her brother tom. deG...M.... He watches his 
rival present Manon with a necklace worth a thousand écus and 
a sum of 2400 livres, and feels that the price is right for the kisses 
Manon endures. Earlier, after Manon had introduced him to 
m. de G...M..., Des Grieux managed a witticism about his 
pretended blood relationship with Manon, which is so well 
received that the evening is spent punning at the expense of the 
old lecher. Yet when they finally leave, he feels uneasy about 
their absconding with the money, although he cannot understand 
why heaven would punish him for that, rather than for his 
cheating at cards (p.78). Taking money from a lecher, he feels, is 
a kind of retributive justice, whereas in card cheating the victim 
is wholly innocent. His former attitude, that providence had 
arranged things marvellously in this world, where crooks such as 
he did rich gamblers a favour by relieving them of their money, 
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has changed now into one of disapproval of any form of dis- 
honesty, whenever being absent from Manon is not involved. 

M. de G...M... discovers almost immediately that he has 
been duped, and has them arrested. Manon is put into /’ Hépital, 
to Des Grieux’s horror: ‘Quel sort pour une créature toute char- 
mante, qui eût occupé le premier trône du monde, si tous les 
hommes eussent eu mes yeux et mon coeur!’ (p.79). But that is 
precisely the tragedy: no one has his eyes and his heart, no one 
can therefore understand his monomania: he is doomed to be 
alone. But this sorrow at Manon’s fate is really of a later date, for 
as he is led away to Saint-Lazare he has no idea what happened 
to her. And it is because for the moment he believes she is still 
at large that he indulges in a feeling of humiliation and shame. 
‘Le souvenir de Manon n’ajoutait rien à ma douleur. Il n’y entrait, 
du moins, que comme un sentiment qui avait précédé cette nou- 
velle peine, et la passion dominante de mon ame était la honte et 
la confusion’ (p.81). 

Weare, for the first time, given a rationale for his being singled 
out by Eros. Most people, he argues, are ruled by five or six 
passions: love and hate, pleasure and pain, hope and despair. 
When these emotions do not agitate them, they have practically 
no emotional life. But there are certain singular people who seem 
to have more than the five senses, and have feelings which ordinary 
man cannot understand. And because the elect are aware of their 
privileged position, they are particularly sensitive about their 
eminence, and havea sense of shame that exceeds ordinary bounds. 
Des Grieux knows whereof he speaks: all his life people have 
reacted to him in a special manner; they felt instinctively that he 
had a beautiful soul, and reacted accordingly. Here too, in prison, 
the father superior senses that he is dealing with a special case: 
Des Grieux’s sorrow is so excessive that the superior is led to 
treat his ward with considerably more leniency than is his wont. 
But the father-superior, being a member of society, can only 
judge his prisoner’s fitness for society in terms of piety, while 
Des Grieux is doing his utmost to purge himself of his sense 
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of humiliation to gather strength for escaping and rescuing 
Manon’. 

M. de G...M... comes to see him in prison, and when Des 
Grieux learns what happened to Manon he springs at his throat 
and tries to choke him. The father-superior intervenes, however, 
and when m. deG...M... insists that Des Grieux be put in 
solitary the ecclesiastic demurs: ‘Non, monsieur, . . . ce n’est 
point avec une personne de la naissance de M. le Chevalier que 
nous en usons de cette manière. Il est si doux, d’ailleurs, et si 
honnête, que j’ai peine à comprendre qu’il soit porté à cet excès 
sans de fortes raisons” (p.85). The superior sympathizes thor- 
oughly with Des Grieux’s plight upon learning of his passion and 
promises to intervene for him with the Zeutenant-général de police. 
He makes no exhortations to piety, no recriminations for his 
immoral conduct: he only offers sympathy and help. The superior 
has realized, like l’homme de qualité, like Tiberge, like, later on, 
the son of m. de G...M... that somehow they Aave to help 
the young chevalier, in spite of their moral disapproval of his 
passion. That is of course Des Grieux’s entire thesis: too many 
people have helped him not to convince him that there was a 
higher force presiding at everything that happened to him during 
his liaison with Manon, and that moral judgments have nothing 
to do with his problem since it did not stop them from furthering 
his passion. 

‘Je ne vis pas, sur son visage, les marques de joie qui accom- 
pagnent une bonne nouvelle’ (p.88) he reflects as the superior 
returns from his mission to the lieutenant-general. He knows 
that the superior is now on his side, at the behest of Eros no 
doubt, and that whatever fate befalls our hero will affect the 
superior emotionally also. Their positions have almost been 
reversed, and now it is the superior who will do everything he 
can to satisfy Des Grieux, instead of the other way around: ‘Je 


7 cf. Hazard: ‘Le Père Supérieur res- sés à ne donner leur confiance qu’aux 
semble à beaucoup d’honnétes gens, coquins” (p.48). 
en ce qu’ils sont irrésistiblement pous- 
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vous réponds que vous ne vous plaindrez point de mes manières” 
(p.89) the superior assures him. Des Grieux takes advantage of 
these reassurances and asks him to summon Tiberge, whom he 
intends to use as intermediary in order to get in touch with 
Manon’s brother. His friend’s loyalty warrants this exploitation; 
after all, he has had a number of occasions to take a positive stand 
against Des Grieux’s excesses, but instead of opposing him he 
has offered help time and again. 

But the visit turns out to be less pleasant than Des Grieux had 
anticipated. Tiberge scolds him for persisting in his life of vice, 
especially since Des Grieux admits that his passion has until now 
yielded nothing but frustration. The chevalier is not at all im- 
pressed with Tiberge’s moral posturing, however. Asceticism 
may be all right for masochists, he argues, although both ascetics 
and lovers such as he have in common a hope for happiness, but 
he is by far ahead of ascetics because their happiness is reserved 
for the afterlife, whereas his is imminent. Besides, his happiness 
is sensual and tangible, and therefore necessarily subject to its 
counterpart, physical suffering, whereas their happiness is ethe- 
real, and, moreover, guaranteed only by faith. 

Tiberge is horrified that Des Grieux dare compare love with 
religion, but the chevalier counters that faith in love is no more 
irrational than faith in religion. Basing himself on the utilitarian 
argument of the greatest good for the greatest number, he asks 
how many people veer from the straight and narrow path of 
virtue, in comparison with those who flee Eros. The answer is 
obvious, and so is the explanation: religion counsels anhedonism, 
whereas Eros promises nothing but delight. The fault, Des 
Grieux feels, lies with the moralists, who do not strongly enough 
emphasize that the Christian life is a thorny path, whereas love 
is a constant source of delight here on earth: ‘Etablissez bien que 
les délices de l'amour sont passagères, qu’elles sont défendues, 
qu’elles seront suivies par d’éternelles peines, et ce qui fera peut- 
être encore plus d'impression sur moi, que, plus elles sont douces 
et charmantes, plus le ciel sera magnifique à récompenser un si 
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grand sacrifice, mais confessez qu’avec des cœurs tels que nous les 
avons elles sont ici-bas nos plus parfaites félicités’ (p.93; my 
italics). Tiberge is impressed with this reasoning, and asks why 
Des Grieux does not sacrifice his love for that reward in afterlife 
that he admits exists. The latter concedes that that would indeed 
make more sense, except for the fact that reasoning is one thing 
and acting another. To overcome the seduction of Eros a higher 
force is required, and since religion cannot prevail against Eros, 
it is clear that there is no higher force. This reasoning leads 
Tiberge to winder whether he is not dealing with a crypto- 
Jansenist, but Des Grieux reassures him that he is merely some- 
one who is without the strength to overcome his weakness. 
Tiberge realizes that this is all too true, so he feels justified in 
continuing to help his friend’. 

When Lescaut comes to visit him, thanks to the good offices of 
Tiberge, they plot his escape, and Des Grieux tells him to bring 
along an unloaded pistol. For the first time he becomes an active 
rather than a passive agent: he summons the superior late at 
night, and orders him to accompany the chevalier downstairs 
and open the gate. The man, who has been so generous with him, 
is dumbstruck, but Des Grieux informs that ‘la liberté étant le 
plus cher de tous les biens, surtout pour moi, a qui on la ravissait 
injustement’, he planned to escape that very night (p.96). 

Prévost is careful to make the reader aware of the motivation 
of Des Grieux, for the intentional ethics which inspires Des 
Grieux’s moral outlook requires that the goal he is aiming for 
far exceeds in desirability the undesirability of whatever actions 
he performs to attain that goal. The end justifies the means, he 
reasons, as long as the good of the end exceeds the wrong of the 
means. And in his case freedom is a next-to-the-supreme good, 
for without freedom he cannot be with Manon, which is the 
highest good of all. And that is why he has no compunction about 


8 Hazard sees clear evidence of Jan- effectively refutes this contention 
senism in Manon Lescaut. Picard very  (pp.cxxv-cxxx). 
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shooting a domestic who rushes to the superior’s aid. ‘Voila de 
quoi vous étes cause, mon Pére’ (p.97) he tells the superior in all 
sincerity, although he will blame Lescaut a little later for having 
given him a loaded revolver, grateful nevertheless that the 
oversight assured his escape (p.97). He is quite serene about 
having murdered a man, since the victim was an obstacle to his 
escape. But his new-found freedom increases his anguish. ‘Je 
souffrais mortellement dans Manon! Il faut la délivrer, dis-je 
à mes trois amis. Je n’ai souhaité la liberté que dans cette vue’ 
(p.97). Not being able to deliver Manon would throw a different 
light on the killing, hence his urge to go over to the next step. 
The murder is merely a ‘malheur qui m'était arrivé en sortant” 
(p-98). 

Future events will confirm his conviction that Eros is still 
holding its protective wings over him. A few days later he 
becomes acquainted with the son of one of the trustees of la 
Salpétriére. He explains his case, and lo and behold: ‘Il me dit 
qu’il mettait ma visite au rang de ses bonnes fortunes, qu’il 
regarderait mon amitié comme une de ses plus heureuses acqui- 
sitions, et qu’il s’efforcerait de la mériter par l’ardeur de ses 
services’ (p.100; my italics). The elective affinity which originally 
brought Des Grieux and Manon together causes a new friendship, 
under the aegis of Manon of course. Without Manon what would 
have happened to his friendship with Tiberge? Would he have 
incurred the good will of the father-superior? Clearly Eros 
arranges things far better than providence, and if it were not 
for the obstacles society puts constantly in his path, his would be 
a blissful existence in the service of the god of love. 

M. de T., his new friend, introduces him into the Salpétriére, 
and Des Grieux finds once again Manon in his arms. ‘Nous nous 
embrassâmes avec cette effusion de tendresse qu’une absence de 
trois mois fait trouver si charmante à de parfaits amants’ (p.103). 
The scene is so touching that m. de T. opines that, were he in 
Des Grieux’s place, he would prefer that fate to any other. The 
power of their love extends to the valet who waits on Manon in 
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prison, and who, with a little monetary urging, vows complete 
fealty to the two lovers. But Des Grieux sees him as merely 
another instrument for his plan to help Manon escape, and pro- 
mises him the sky. M. de T. meanwhile, has developed severe 
reservations about the escape plans, but Des Grieux, anxious to 
go ahead, decides that faith in Eros will be more rewarding than 
trust in reason. They return the next morning with men’s 
clothing for Manon’s disguise, but unfortunately Des Grieux has 
forgotten the trousers. Quick as a wink he divests himself of his 
own, and returns to the gate sans culotte. He relates this with the 
utmost seriousness, which is seemly considering the gravity of 
the situation. 

As soon as they leave the prison one disaster after another 
strikes them. The coachman, suspicious at their furtive behaviour, 
hesitates in taking them on, and Des Grieux promises him a Jours 
d’or, and when the driver deposits them, the chevalier of course 
does not have the wherewithal to pay the man. Lescaut appears, 
and chases the coachman off with threats, to the distress of Des 
Grieux, who knows that the man will report the incident to the 
police. As they start walking, a stranger springs from a dark alley 
and kills Lescaut. Des Grieux and Manon, now in near-panic, 
manage to hire another coach which takes them to Chaillot, 
where they had initiated their common-law marriage, and where 
he feels sure he can live on credit. 

As they ride along, Des Grieux meditates on how wrong 
Tiberge was in maintaining that there are pleasures greater than 
those of love. He himself can be considered an ascetic, in that 
he does not care about things of the world, but paradoxically 
even lovers need a minimum of comfort, the better to be able to 
scorn luxury. Love may be more rewarding than wealth, he 
concludes, but money is required to sustain love. How humil- 
iating therefore for a perfect lover to have to consort with low, 
greedy characters to preserve his love (p.109)! 

Gradually he begins to understand Manon better, and now 
realizes that she is basically in the same quandary as he: she 
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too knows what is right, but some powerful penchant prevents 
her from doing the right thing. The whole story, in fact, can be 
considered as dealing not with passion but with money’. Prévost 
is always careful to give the exact amount of money in every 
transaction. He indeed has to, for the dilemma of Manon Lescaut 
is that Des Grieux loves Manon, who loves comfort. It may be 
an odious situation for the chevalier, but any hesitation at ful- 
filling any of Manon’s whims amounts almost to a crime. 

His only resort is Tiberge, whom he summons promptly. 
Once again, his friend knows all about the circumstances of his 
escape, but apparently neither he nor the superior are very 
disturbed by the killing of the gatekeeper. Tiberge sets as the 
only condition for giving money to Des Grieux that the latter 
get in touch with his father. . . . That suits Des Grieux admirably, 
for he feels certain that his father will not fail to help him fi- 
nancially, and besides, ‘J’étais bien aise ... de m’appliquer a 
quelque chose d’honnéte et de raisonnable, autant que ce des- 
sein pourrait s’accorder avec mon amour’ (p.114) he adds. 
M. de T., his new-found friend, has no qualms about the murder 
either. ‘Pallai droit chez M. de T. . . que je fis rire de ma frayeur. 
Elle me parut risible à moi-méme’ (p.114). Everything concurs to 
convince Des Grieux that he is still under special protection, and 
that he is safe from moral judgment on the part of the reader. 

Now follows a time of bliss. ‘L’amour est un bon maitre’, he 
muses, ‘la fortune ne saurait nous causer autant de peines qu’il 
nous fait goûter de plaisirs” (p.117). Virtue is indeed rewarded, 
although semanticists may quarrel with Des Grieux’s conception 
of virtue. The Italian prince episode confirms his faith in Eros 
once again. A swarthy gentleman begins to follow Manon, and 
before long propositions her. Manon pretends to accede to his 
entreaties, and when Des Grieux hears about it he becomes 
jealous for the first time. But Manon manages to assuage his 


° cf. J. L. Bory: “L’Amour et l’ar- the real drama is the lack of money 
gent’, Revue de Paris (avril 1958), (p.274). 
Ixv.83-90. Sgard is of the opinion that 
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doubts, and one evening, when the Italian gentleman comes 
calling she grabs Des Grieux by his flowing mane and drags him 
to the door, a mirror in her other hand, opens the door wide and 
confronts the Italian prince with the mirror and Des Grieux’s 
countenance, inviting him to compare his face with that of the 
chevalier. The prince retreats, mumbling a few sarcastic remarks 
about French women, and Des Grieux feels satisfied that there is 
no reason to be jealous. But one day m. de T. . . invites the son 
of Manon’s former ‘protector’ m. de G... M... to come dine 
with them. Des Grieux’s reservations are quickly appeased by 
m. de T. . ., who feels sure that m. de G. . . M. . . jr. will fall under 
the same spell as he when witnessing the passion of Des Grieux 
for Manon. Alas, it turns out that the son is like the father, an 
dme basse, who has eyes only for Manon, and not for a perfect 
relationship which must be preserved at all costs. Des Grieux at 
first is secretly flattered that Manon has such power over people, 
having persuaded himself that Manon is indifferent to money 
as long as she has enough to keep her comfortable. M. de T..., 
with the best of intentions, first arranges for the couple to go dine 
out with him and the new guest, and only afterwards informs des 
Grieux that m. de G... M..., jr. has already tried to suborn 
Manon. But in spite of the handsome offer the new rival has 
made to Manon, m. de T... feels sure that the former will not 
exploit his knowledge of Des Grieux’s escape to use blackmail on 
Manon. Des Grieux tells her that he knows of m. de G...M..., 
jr.’s plans, but she assures him that there is nothing to worry 
about. M. de G... M... appears, and the four sit down at sup- 
per, each convinced that he is successfully deceiving another 
dinner partner: ‘Quoiqu’il n’y eût pas un seul qui ne portât la 
trahison dans le cœur, nous nous mimes à table avec un air de 
confiance et d’amitié’ (p.129). Des Grieux is so confident of 
Manon’s fidelity that he gives m. de G. . . M. . ., jr. several occa- 
sions to explain his affection for Manon. When the new swain has 
left, Manon divulges that the new rival has increased his original 


offer four-fold. 
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Both see this as an opportunity to take revenge on the father 
by mulcting the son. Manon will go to the opera with the putative 
victim, and Des Grieux will wait outside for her as soon as she 
has received the promised money. Instead, another young girl 
appears at the rendezvous with a note from Manon saying that 
she is employed elsewhere, and that for consolation prize she 
was sending the note bearer as a substitute. ‘Je jetai les yeux sur 
la fille qui était devant moi: elle était extrêmement jolie, et j’aurais 
souhaité qu’elle l’eût été assez pour me rendre parjure et infidèle 
à mon tour. Mais je n’y trouvai point ces yeux fins et languissants, 
ce port divin, ce teint de la composition de l'Amour, enfin ce 
fonds inépuisable de charmes que la nature avait prodigués à la 
perfide Manon’ (p.135). Des Grieux for the first time no longer 
insists on his devotion to constancy: he admits the possibility 
of a rival for Manon, but a close scrutiny of the girls’ features 
reveals that what she lacks is ‘ce teint de la composition de 
l'Amour’, the aura Eros bestowed on Manon. Once again he 
foreswears all women, fortified in this resolve by the discovery 
that he feels unusually calm in the face of this new disaster. But 
as soon as he is in his room he experiences a powerful rage, and 
his tears flow freely. The girl had meanwhile followed him, and 
when he invites her to help him be unfaithful to Manon, she 
moves toward him, but his temporary misogyny prevails, and 
she is repulsed. ‘Les femmes méprisent ma misère et font leur 
jouet de ma simplicité”, he exclaims, ‘moi qui n’ai que de lamour 
et de la constance’ (p.137). 

His instinct leads him to give free rein to the expression of his 
conflicting emotions, and as soon as this catharsis allows him 
to think again, he reflects that the whole incident is really his 
fault. He knows Manon now, and should have foreseen that she 
would succumb to a handsome offer. Complaining about the 
inevitable is merely wasted time which should be spent offering 
on the altar of love. With that in mind he enlists the trusted 
m. de T.’s help to lure m. de G. . . M. . ., jr. away from his house 
for a while, so that he can visit Manon in her room. The plan is 
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carried out as agreed; Des Grieux enters the house and goes up 
to Manon’s room. ‘Je frappai avec le respect qu’on a pour un 
temple’ (p.140), he remarks, and enters. Manon is peacefully 
reading a book and expresses no surprise at his visit. This makes 
Des Grieux forget his new resolution to accept Manon as she is, 
and he bitterly reproaches her for her perfidy. Turning on the 
god who has abandoned him, he exclaims: ‘Juste ciel, ajoutai-je, 
est-ce ainsi qu'une infidèle se rit de vous, après avoir attesté si 
saintement? C’est donc le parjure qui est récompensé! Le déses- 
poir et l'abandon sont pour la constance et la fidélité!” (p.142). 
His despair now is caused not so much by Manon’s infidelity, 
but by disappointment in Eros, whose powers he had vaunted 
to Tiberge as being superior to those of Christianity. Manon 
profanated a sacred oath, and Eros seems to reward her and 
punish him. 

Manon is puzzled by Des Grieux’s anguish, and concludes 
that she must be guilty of something, she knows not what, 
considering her lover’s sorrow. This attitude is totally incom- 
prehensible to Des Grieux, and he vows to leave her forever. 
But as he leaves the room he casts one more glance at her and 
feels Eros’s power. He rushes at her, covers her with kisses and 
begs her forgiveness. A scene of mutual confession and begging 
for forgiveness ensues, and once again emotion, not reason, makes 
Des Grieux decide to submit to whatever Manon wants. There 
is no resolution of the misunderstanding, for Manon is still 
convinced she did nothing wrong. ‘Quelque innocente que je 
fusse, ... les apparences ne m’étaient pas favorables’, she says. 
After having declared herself innocent, however, she appoints 
Des Grieux as her judge: ‘je veux que vous soyez mon juge’ 
(p.144). He realizes that he was part of the misunderstanding by 
having left her alone with m. de G... M..., jr., at their first 
dinner date. Maybe he begins to realize fully now that Manon’s 
penchant for luxury is just as strong as his penchant for her. 
After having given her a hearing, he pronounces the sentence: 
‘Elle péche sans malice, disais-je en moi-méme; elle est légére et 
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imprudente, mais elle est droite et sincère. Ajoutez que l’amour 
suffisait seul pour me fermer les yeux sur toutes ses fautes’ 
(p.148). Of course, his suffering will continue as long as he 
chooses the role to judge her by society’s norms. But at least he 
has come to the point where he understands that her intentions 
are just as good as his own. 

It is telling that whenever Des Grieux is in the physical pres- 
ence of Manon he is ready to forget societal values and devote 
himself fully to the cult of Eros, but that as soon as she is absent 
he unconsciously moves back into that very society which 
opposes their relationship. Manon made up her mind long ago: 
if people are simple enough to give her money, in the hope of 
using her body, then she has a right to whatever they give her. 
There can be no question of a tacit contract, for whoever buys 
her favours, or attempts to, tries to lure her away from her 
chevalier. It is the law of the jungle, and victory belongs to the 
cleverest. Unfortunately, their attempts to outwit their opponents 
always come to naught. While they are busy absolving each other, 
he receives a note from m. de T. suggesting that Des Grieux 
spend the night with Manon in m. de G... M..., jr.’s house. 
M. de T. will arrange to have the rival detained for the night by 
four ruffians. Des Grieux considers the suggestion merely a 
good joke, but Manon insists they carry it out, and he yields, 
of course. 

As they are ready to retire for the night m. de G... M... 
irrupts and catches Des Grieux literally with his pants down. He 
is quite defiant, but when he sees that the old lecher is not im- 
pressed, he adopts a humbler tone and pleads his cause: ‘Je me 
rends justice, monsieur, lui dis-je. Je confesse que la jeunesse m’a 
fait commettre de grandes fautes, et que vous en étes assez blessé 
pour vous plaindre. Mais si vous connaissez la force de l’amour, 
si vous pouvez juger de ce que souffre un malheureux jeune 
homme à qui l’on enlève tout ce qu’il aime, vous me trouverez 
peut-être pardonnable d’avoir cherché le plaisir d’une petite ven- 
geance, ou du moins, vous me croirez assez puni par l’affront que 
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je viens de recevoir’ (pp.15 5-156; my italics). In his naiveté he 
thinks that, by conferring the role of judge first upon himself, 
then transferring it to old G... M..., the latter will overlook 
the motivation for the vengeance. It was, after all, the irate old 
man who had first lured Manon away by bribery. But old G... 
M. . . is adamant, and the lovers bid each other a touching adieu. 
As they are led to prison in a coach, Des Grieux addresses a bitter 
complaint to Eros for having once again abandoned his votaries. 
But his concern is for Manon, not himself: ‘Je tremblais pour 
elle... et je l’embrassais en soupirant, pour l’assurer, du moins, 
de mon amour, qui était presque le seul sentiment que j’osasse 
exprimer” (p.157). 

He is not all that worried about the outcome, for they cannot 
be accused of having stolen anything, since the money G...M..., 
jr. had given Manon was still in the house. And so, on the strength 
of his innocence he asks to see his father, who visits him the next 
day. But before Des Grieux père arrives, the son is visited by the 
lieutenant-général de police, who interrogates him. Des Grieux 
receives one more proof that in society it is not morality that 
determines what constitutes the good life, but the amount of 
power the agent possesses. The magistrate reproaches him merely 
for his imprudence in opposing a powerful figure such as m. de 
G... M..., but he makes no mention of the murder of the 
gatekeeper. ‘Il se sentait disposé à me rendre service, en faveur 
de ma naissance et de ma jeunesse’ (p.161) Des Grieux assures us. 
And because Manon has no naissance, she cannot benefit from the 
magistrate’s goodwill. 

When his father appears in his prison cell and begins to speak, 
he is at first very formal and sarcastic, but the tone changes soon 
into one of grief that his son has lost all sense of honour. Des 
Grieux feels his father is going too far, and once again launches 
into an apology of Eros. He skillfully appeals to his father’s 
sensibility: ‘Hélas! n’en connaissez-vous pas la force, et se peut-il 
que votre sang, qui est la source du mien, n’ait jamais ressenti 
les mêmes ardeurs? he asks (p.162). Touched to the quick, his 
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father rushes over and embraces his son effusively, but when the 
latter is summoned to explain his irregular behaviour, Des 
Grieux once again insists that ‘il n’y avait rien, après tout, dans 
le gros de ma conduite, qui pat me déshonorer absolument” 
(p.163). He faithfully relates everything he has done since 
his flight from Saint-Sulpice, paralleling each escapade with 
notorious examples from contemporary public life. The father 
is by now completely convinced that he must get his son 
out of prison. But Des Grieux does not dare ask him to 
intercede for Manon, and he will bitterly reproach himself 
later on for giving in to his own timidity. For the first time 
he accuses himself, for he has sinned against what he believes 
is the most sacred command of Eros of all: to do everything he 
can for Manon. 

His failure to act in behalf of Manon causes her to be deported 
to New Orleans. When he hears the terrifying news, his reaction 
is extremely violent: he has an attack of apoplexy, faints, comes 
to, and, in the grip of violent convulsions, contemplates suicide: 
‘La religion même ne pouvait me faire envisager rien de plus 
insupportable, après la vie, que les convulsions cruelles dont 
j'étais tourmenté. Cependant, par un miracle propre à l’amour 
je retrouvai bientôt assez de force pour remercier le Ciel de 
m'avoir rendu la connaissance et la raison. Ma mort n’eût été 
utile qu’à moi. Manon avait besoin de ma vie pour la délivrer, 
pour la secourir, pour la venger. Je jurai de m’y employer sans 
ménagement’ (p.166). It is to be noted that Des Grieux wastes 
no energy here in complaining about cruel fate. Just the opposite: 
he thanks Eros for reviving him so that he can tend to Manon’s 
needs. Tiberge and m. de T. once again help him out financially, 
but his father is inflexible in his decision to see Manon deported. 
If only he could persuade his father to ook at Manon! ‘Je ne suis 
pas plus sûr qu’elle est charmante, que je le suis qu’elle vous l’au- 
rait paru” (p.171) he assures him. They are of the same blood, 
and the mere sight of such a lovely creature would have altered 
the father’s resolve. But alas, the father never has been, and never 
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will be, willing to make himself vulnerable by gazing at the 
bewitching girl”. 

They part in anger, and Des Grieux resolves to set Manon free 
by attacking the convoy. He hires three thugs, and, in a scene 
reminiscent of the commedia dell’ arte, first passes his troops in 
review, and then, at the sight of the convoy, exclaims: ‘O fortune 
.... fortune cruelle! accorde-moi ici, du moins, la mort ou la 
Victoire’ (p.175). They charge, but at the last moment the brave 
band has second thoughts, and turns away. Des Grieux almost 
immediately changes tactics, and sidles up to the convoy: ‘loin 
d’attaquer les archers, je résolus d’aller, avec soumission, les prier 
de me recevoir dans leur troupe pour accompagner Manon avec 
eux jusqu’au Havre-de-Grâce et passer ensuite au-delà des mers 
avec elle’ (p.176). 

They consent, and Des Grieux finds Manon, chained by the 
waist, seated on straw, her eyes closed and tears flowing freely. 
She nevertheless presents a ‘composé charmant, ... [une]... 
figure capable de ramener lunivers a l’idolatrie’ (p.178). Her 
sorrow is caused by the humiliation she is subjected to, and not 
by the physical discomfort inflicted upon her. When Des Grieux 
reassures her that he will not leave her side, Manon for the first 
time experiences a violent emotion: ‘la pauvre fille se livra a des 
sentiments si tendres et si douloureux, que j’appréhendai quelque 
chose pour sa vie d’une si violente émotion’ (p.179). His suffering 
is almost as intense as Manon’s, but her genuine affection for him 
makes him feel strong enough to go to the ends of the earth with 
her. ‘Tout l’univers n’est-il pas la patrie de deux amants fidèles?’ 
(p.180) he asks. It is clear from Manon’s words that she has under- 
gone a genuine conversion; she too will from now on only live 
under the law of Eros”. 

10 Sgard feels that the father’s curse dont elle semblait ne pas soupçonner 
seals Des Grieux’s fate; whatever the Pexistence, le véritable amour. Cette 
chevalier may attempt, he is heading conversion, il faut le reconnaître, est 
for doom (p.235). favorisée par la disparition des biens 


11 Picard comments on this episode: et des plaisirs auxquels elle avait été si 
‘elle accède maintenant à un amour attachée’ (pp.cxlix-cl). 
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Once again he takes advantage of Tiberge with a subterfuge, 
to obtain the funds which will allow him to accompany Manon 
to the new world, but he is careful to hide from his friend his 
intention to leave also. When they arrive at Le Havre Manon is 
too depressed to go on, and wants to die. But Des Grieux, for 
the first time in their relationship, stands firm and sets an example 
of good cheer in the face of adversity. Belatedly he discovers that 
what a woman admires in a man most is his firmness: ‘J’ai éprouvé 
dans la suite, que rien n’est plus capable d’inspirer du courage a 
une femme que l’intrépidité d’un homme qu’elle aime’ (p.183). 

Both the captain of the ship and the governor of New Orleans 
realize that the couple is exceptional, and give them preferential 
treatment. In the new world they are consigned to a humble 
dwelling, whose starkness upsets Manon, not for herself, but 
for Des Grieux’s sake. As befits a new convert to the religion of 
Eros she performs an act of contrition: ‘Je me rends justice, 
continua-t-elle. Je sens bien que je n’ai jamais mérité ce prodigieux 
attachement que vous avez pour moi. Je vous ai causé des cha- 
grins, que vous n’avez pu pardonner sans une bonté extrême. 
J'ai été légère et volage, et même en vous aimant éperdument, 
comme j'ai toujours fait, je n’étais qu’une ingrate. Mais vous ne 
sauriez croire combien je suis changée. Mes larmes, que vous 
avez vues couler si souvent depuis notre départ de France, n’ont 
pas une seule fois mes malheurs pour objet’ (pp.187-189). In a 
hymn of gratitude to Eros, Des Grieux exclaims: ‘O Dieu! ... 
je ne vous demande plus rien. Je suis assuré du cœur de Manon’ 
(p.188). But their otherworldliness does not prevent them from 
carefully cultivating the governor, who gives Des Grieux a 
sinecure sufficient to provide for their modest wants, and their 
exemplary behaviour commands the esteem of the community. 

Alas, Des Grieux cannot forget the attractions of society: he 
still wants the best of both worlds, that of Eros and that of 
society. He proposes marriage to Manon, who readily accepts. 
But marriage is of society, a gesture of appeasement to the enemy, 
and that Eros will not brook. ‘Mais se trouvera-t-il quelqu’un 
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qui accuse mes plaintes d’injustice, si je gémis de la rigueur du 
Ciel à rejeter un dessein que je n’avais formé que pour lui plaire? 
.. I l’a puni comme un crime’ (p.191) he exclaims”. When the 
governor discovers that Des Grieux is not married he assigns 
Manon to one of his protégés. A duel with the new rival ensues. 
‘L'amour conduisait mon épée’, he explains, and he defeats his 
opponent, who falls at his feet (p.195). But /’amour did not allow 
him to think of the consequences of his act, and the lovers have 
to flee into the wilderness. The rigours are too much for Manon, 
and she dies. 

Once Manon is dead Eros no longer has any power over Des 
Grieux and he can return to society and its conventions. It 
appears that his opponent in the duel had not been killed, and so 
prosecutions are dropped; Tiberge arrives from the old world to 
fetch him; everything augurs well for the future, except that 
Manon is no longer there to give meaning to his life. 


L’ Histoire du chevalier des Grieux is usually called a minor 
classic. It is a classic in that succeeding generations hear of it, 
read it, and experience the same delight as its predecessors. But 
it remains minor in scope because the effect of the novel is one 
of surprise, and it is in the nature of a surprise to be short-lived. 
A masterpiece of enduring appeal to the same reader needs to offer 


12 Sgard sees in the subsequent 
events confirmation of his belief that 
it is providence, not Eros, that pun- 
ishes the lovers: ‘Quand des Grieux a 
songé à faire “approuver du Ciel” sa 
longue liaison, la réponse est venue, 
foudroyante: cette intention est punie 
comme un “crime”. Le dieu terrible 
s’accorde avec le père dénaturé et une 
société injuste pour châtier le “rebelle”; 
ilne tolère que les fils soumis et conver- 
tis; il règne sur des ruines’. This is in 
perfect accord with the thesis of my 
article. The question is, however, 
whether it is a dieu or Dieu who 
wreaks vengeance. Sgard does not 


LXXXIV/15 


capitalize, which would indicate that 
he thinks it is Eros and not providence 
which is acting here. But the sentence 
following leaves no doubt that he 
believes it is providence: ‘C’est pour- 
quoi l’on peut discerner dans /’ His- 
toire du Chevalier des Grieux une 
vibrante apologie de l’amour, insérée, 
non sans contradiction, dans un 
roman chrétien; car il est évident que 
ce plaidoyer en faveur de la vie natu- 
relle et sensible s’oppose à la morale 
chrétienne annoncée en tête du récit, 
et consacrée, non sans révolte, dans le 
dénouement’ (p.250). 
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more than surprise. It should tell us something about ourselves, 
and that is of course not the case with Manon Lescaut, because of 
the vagueness of the descriptions, both of the hero and heroine, 
and of their emotions. Charme is simply not sufficient to describe 
either love or Manon. But what about the purpose of the book? 
Die not Prévost set out to demonstrate that love conquers all, 
and that society is cruel in opposing such an innocent passion? 

‘Le héros est un fripon et ’héroine une catin’, said Montes- 
quieu, recording his impressions after reading the novel. The 
phrase has been echoed ever since, so that it is tempting to 
conclude that Prévost failed in his apology of ‘love’. And yet 
Montesquieu, in the same remark quoted above, considers that 
because love is the major theme of the novel the reader excuses 
the excesses of the two lovers. ‘Toutes les actions du héros .. .’, 
he says, ‘ont pour motif l’amour, qui est toujours un motif noble, 
quoique la conduite soit basse. Manon aime aussi, ce qui lui fait 
pardonner le reste de son caractére’*. We have seen that only 
belatedly does Des Grieux learn not to judge Manon, and 
Montesquieu apparently never did learn to suspend his judgment. 
The tension between Eros and society cited by Montesquieu 
accurately reflects the same tension in the novel. But why should 
we feel the need to judge fictional characters at all? Is it not 
enough to enjoy their adventures, to identify with their joys and 
sorrows, and leave moral evaluation to the censor? The answer 
is obvious, of course: it is because we identify with the protag- 
onists that we feel the need to judge, just as in real life, where we 
feel compelled to judge the moment we invest our emotions in 
someone, near or distant. 

This compulsion to judge is nowhere more apparent than in 
Raymond Picard’s analysis of the novel. Speculating on the 
reasons why the reader, conscious of the moral nebulosity of the 
lovers, nevertheless immerses himself in this immoral universe 
without a thought, he assumes that any reader has the same 


18 quoted by Picard, p.xciv. 
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reaction to the novel as he. ‘Manon reste à jamais l’une des 
compagnes d'élection avec qui l’on souhaite de s’embarquer pour 
Vile des doux plaisirs et des fêtes du cœur’ (p.xcv) he opines. This 
generalization assumes that most readers either have experienced 
or at least can imagine a passion that will let them transcend such 
societal conventions as sexual monopoly in a love-relationship. 
And that, of course, is hardly the case. Picard disagrees with 
Montesquieu, however, in trying to solve the dilemma presented 
by the novel by asserting that Manon may prostitute herself, and 
yet is not a prostitute; that Des Grieux lies, cheats, steals, kills, 
without being a crook (p.xcvi). That seems indeed to be the 
solution, and it is unfortunate that Picard does not elaborate on 
this interesting thesis. Prévost compels the reader, whether he 
falls in love with Manon or not, to make a distinction between 
act and being. Calling Des Grieux chevalier is not describing him 
but merely conferring a title upon him. But if we call him a 
crook, or some other judiciary label, we do so at the exclusion 
of all his other aspects. He is a lover, and a son, a friend, and a 
stranger; he cheats, but he also weeps; he kills, but he is also 
willing to go to the ends of the earth for Manon. Picard has 
taken his stand: the protagonists have won his sympathy, and 
that is why he suggests: “Ne jugeons point. Nous nous fondons 
sur les faits, sur les actions visibles. Or l’action ne répond jamais 
pleinement à l’intention, et bien souvent celle-ci reste cachée’ 
(p.cix). But note that our jurisprudence is based on the idea 
that all we can judge is the external, even though intention is 
often taken into account as an extenuating circumstance. The 
burden of the evidence rests nevertheless on the visible. It is 
human justice, and can only work with the means available. 
Buy why suggest something so perfectly obvious, that we 
must not judge Manon and Des Grieux? Because it is equally 
obvious that we cannot help judging. It is such an ingrained 
habit that preaching against it will not change the reader one 
whit. Picard himself is a good example of this propensity: one 
page further, the same critic who has just counseled us not to 
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judge, concludes from the gap between what the protagonists 
appear to be and what they are: ‘Il ne faut donc pas les juger sur 
ce qu'ils font, mais sur ce qu’ils sont’ (p.ex). It is all right, in 
other words, to judge when we bear in mind that people have 
an essence, and that our relationship with them (that is why we 
judge, to establish a relationship with the judged) must be in- 
formed by our grasp of their quiddity: ‘Comprendre véritable- 
ment Manon et des Grieux, c’est juger ces deux personnages 
comme le Dieu de l'abbé Prévost juge ses créatures; c’est péné- 
trer jusqu’au fond de leur cœur; c’est saisir leur essence au-delà 
des accidents de leur histoire” (p.cx). 

But how can we understand them if we cannot go by the 
exterior of the protagonists? Should we go by their words and 
gestures? ‘Elle se leva avec transport pour venir m’embrasser. 
Elle m’accabla de mille caresses passionnées. Elle m’appela par 
tous les noms que l’amour invente pour exprimer ses plus vives 
tendresses’ (p.45) relates Des Grieux. These are gestures, but 
we are left unclear as to whether these are inspired by remorse, 
happiness at seeing Des Grieux again, or what. Yet for Picard 
these effusions indicate un amour vécu (p.cxv). If we are not to 
judge them by their actions (and these expressions of endearment 
fall definitely within the province of actions), are we not justified 
in declining to accept the claim of love between Des Grieux and 
Manon? Is it legitimate at all to speak of love in their case? Surely 
one important aspect of love is the intense desire to make the 
beloved happy. And in order to achieve that aim, one has to 
know the beloved. And all Des Grieux’s suffering is due precisely 
to the fact that he does not know her: ‘Il est clair que les deux 
amants ne parlent pas la méme langue’, Picard avers (and in a 
footnote he goes so far as to qualify the relationship as animal: 
‘Le Chevalier aime une sorte d’animal, dont les maniéres de sen- 
tir, incommunicables, lui sont étrangères; il ne saurait y avoir de 
réciprocité véritable entre eux’ (p.cxxiv). ‘Manon needs me’, 
exclaims Des Grieux, and he hastens to whatever house she is 
kept in by a rich lecher. Six months, two years, the length of the 
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absence does not matter: he runs toward her, convinced that she 
is breathlessly waiting for him. 

Des Grieux never tires of blaming society for all his trouble, 
for, being bien né, it is inconceivable to him that he might be at 
fault, and it is just as inconceivable to Picard: ‘ “Qui m’empéchait 
de vivre tranquillement et vertueux avec Manon?” C’est bien là 
toute la question: qui l’empéchait? Son père, les convenances, 
les préjugés sociaux, et Manon elle-même” (p.cviii). Everybody 
and everything is at fault, not the one who committed the act. 
Des Grieux forever protests his love of Manon, and Picard 
accepts the protest. If it is true that the lovers do not speak the 
same language—and I for one would certainly not quarrel with 
this observation—then it is hardly Jove that characterizes their 
relationship. Why not call it by its proper term: sexual enslave- 
ment on the part of Des Grieux, flattered snobbery on Manon’s 
part? 

A good playwright makes us forget, as we watch his play, that 
we are attending an illusion. So for the novelist. Manon Lescaut 
is a masterpiece precisely because it makes the reader suspend 
his disbelief while he reads the story. But once he leaves the 
never-never world of Eros and is forced to return to every-day 
life with its pedestrian demands, he cannot help shrugging his 
shoulders over the essential banality of the emotions depicted 
in the story. For a while he has been taken in by the illusion of 
realism, but upon reflection it drawns on him that certain details, 
such as money, are carefully described, but other, more important 
details are left so vague as to force the reader to supplement in 
his imagination what is lacking. 

Picard is quite right when he says, ‘Il y a autant de Manons 
que de lecteurs’ (p.xcix). But we cannot go one step further, and 
say ‘Il y a autant de jugements que de lecteurs’. Consensus is 
inevitable, because Des Grieux, like most of us, considers women 
as sexual objects. And as sexual objects there are very rigid rules 
they must obey. When they do disobey they are condemned by 


society as ‘unfeminine’ and are ostracized. Manon may transgress 
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some established norms, but she never desists from playing the 
role of woman-as-object, and no critic would think of calling 
her ‘unfeminine’. 

Des Grieux has a conception of ‘woman’ and compares Manon 
with it, and she, of course, is found wanting. He expects, and the 
more he expects, the more likely he is to be disappointed, es- 
pecially when the expectations are highly unrealistic. Meanwhile 
he seems to expect considerably less of himself, although time 
and again he says he should have done this or that, but his failure 
to do it does not nearly cause the distress that Manon provokes 
in him when she fails to live up to his image of ‘woman’. 

There comes a point where Des Grieux almost accepts Manon 
for herself, but it is halfheartedly and with resignation. He does 
not hesitate in the choice between accepting her as she is and 
having her conform to his expectation. Witness his ecstasy when, 
toward the end, Manon swears that she will never again be 
volage. She confesses her sins to him, just as he confesses his sins 
to l’homme de qualité. They all live in a world of judgment, 
alternately playing the role of confessor and penitent, a prey to 
the furor iudicandi that is one of the cornerstones of their culture. 
It is in fact this mania for judging that creates in fiction (the 
theatre and the novel) the tension necessary to sustain our 
interest. A protagonist who evaluates instead of judging is hardly 
likely to be prey to strong negative emotions; in fact, he will 
strike us as insipid, precisely because he refuses to become 
embroiled in emotional hassles caused by judging. 

If it were possible to forego a moral judgment, either on people 
or on works of literature, we would have to replace moral stand- 
ards by other criteria, such as growth, or genuineness, or any 
other value we deem ennobling. Des Grieux does not grow: his 
enslavement to Manon’s charms only ceases when she dies. The 
dynamism of the Bildungsroman is totally absent; there is no 
insight, and as a consequence no action based on insight. The 
merit of Manon Lescaut rests solely on the way Prévost presents 
the story, artfully avoiding details that might invalidate the 
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thesis of his novel. For it is undeniable that Prévost wants to 
defend a thesis, namely, that there are individuals who are 
interesting, even attractive, because they act under a certain 
compulsion. In real life we lock them up, but in fiction we 
sympathize with their plight, because in real life they threaten 
the already precarious orderliness of society, whereas in fiction 
we do not have to think about the consequences of their com- 
pulsive actions, and can concentrate on the compulsion itself. 
Prévost’s thesis has been taken so seriously by some critics 
that a casual remark uttered by Des Grieux in the heat of a 
discussion, has led a number of them to speculate on the Jansen- 
ism that supposedly informs that novel. Paul Hazard was the 
first to call the attention of the reader to that aspect, and thus 
opened a debate that is still going on. But that is hanging a big 
moral on a slight tale, for a Jansenist is thoroughly aware of the 
existence of evil, and Des Grieux nowhere experiences anguish 
over his moral wrongdoings. His suffering is always caused by 
his relationship with Manon, never by remorse. Surely, of all 
the crimes he commits, the murder of the gatekeeper is the most 
reprehensible. Yet he dismisses the killing as justified by his 
desire for freedom. It is rather a travesty of the Jansenist doctrine, 
and approaches, as Picard suggests, a kind of quietism (p.cxxix). 


At the beginning we asked ourselves how effective Des Grieux 
has been in his apologia pro vita sua. We have evaluated the 
evidence, and can conclude now that he has indeed been effective 
in enlisting our sympathy by appealing to our emotions. A 
reasoned account would have made us constantly aware of our 
role as judge, whereas from the beginning of the novel we have 
been swept up into the universe of Eros. We are impressed by 
his good looks, by his good manners, by his sensibility to beauty. 
We deplore his excesses, his taking advantage of other people 
who wish him well, and his taking the life of another human 
being. But we cannot condemn him for the murder, since no one 
in the novel seems to feel very strongly about it. Just as no one 
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would think of criticizing Des Grieux for bearing the title of 
chevalier, so no one should get too excited about the killing of a 
member of a class so far below that of the aristocracy that when 
it rises before the eyes of the chevalier it is not a human being 
but an obstacle he perceives. Did he cheat? Such is the custom 
of the culture. Does he lie? He is forced to lie, because every time 
he tells the truth society retaliates. But if ‘everybody does it’, 
why bother to confess? Does the robber strike his breast before 
his fellow-thieves? That is asking the wrong question, for we 
must not forget that originally the conversation was between 
Des Grieux and l’homme de qualité, who had helped him out 
when the chevalier needed money to bribe the guards of Manon’s 
escort. It is not Des Grieux’s fault that we have gradually iden- 
tified ourselves with l’homme de qualité, and came to assume that 
he was talking to us. L’homme de qualité began by helping a 
young man in distress, and did not ask him to explain why he 
was in such straightened circumstances. And it is because Des 
Grieux, out of gratitude, because he recognizes in the man of 
quality an affinity, that he volunteers to tell his sad story. Hence 
the title, Histoire du...., and not Les Confessions de... 

Des Grieux displays poor judgment in his relationship with 
Manon precisely because he confuses the two meanings of judg- 
ment. One is an evaluative process, the other an absolute, un- 
reasoned, moralistic freezing of the judged in the time continuum. 
He discovers that he is not as well-born as he thought he was: 
society’s pull was too strong for him to commit himself com- 
pletely to that nobler realm where the only standard is mutual 
commitment. Like Baudelaire’s albatross he aspired at soaring 
into the empyrean heights where Eros rules, only to discover 
that there has to be an end to the flight, with society waiting. He 
is welcomed back into the fold, and accepted as a ‘well-adjusted’ 
individual, left only with the memory of what could have been. 
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Bachaumont revisited: some unpublished 
papers and correspondence 


by Robert S. Tate, jr 


The recent publication by Lionel Gossman! of a major biography 
of Jean Baptiste de La Curne de Sainte-Palaye, the leading 
medievalist of eighteenth-century France and one of its foremost 
amateurs des beaux-arts, has given renewed impetus to a study of 
the various circles of ‘connoisseurs’ of the last century of the 
ancien régime. Through Gossman we arrive at an understanding 
of the role of the amateurs in the cultural and intellectual life of 
the period, and of their links with the general movement of 
Enlightenment. 

One of the most important amateurs of Sainte-Palaye’s group 
was Louis Petit de Bachaumont, best known today as the initial 
author (or editor) of the Mémoires secrets (1777-1789). Else- 
where I have offered a full study of Bachaumont’s life, his milieu, 
and ‘his’ portion of the Mémoires, to which I gave a political 
interpretation (favourable to the parlements)*. Since completing 


encouraged me to undertake a study of 


1 Medievalism and the ideologies of 


the Enlightenment: the World and work 
of La Curne de Sainte-Palaye (Balti- 
more 1968), especially part I, chapter 5, 
‘Amateur of the arts and Royal acade- 
mician’. The present study was carried 
out under a faculty summer research 
grant from Duke university. I am 
grateful to my former colleague, pro- 
fessor Harold Parker, of the history 
department of Duke university, who 


the Bachaumont papers. I wish to 
thank also the staff of the Bibliothéque 
de l’Arsenal for courtesies extended to 
me during my working visit there in 
1969. 

2R.S. Tate, jr., Petit de Bachaumont: 
his circle and the ‘Mémoires secrets’. 
(Studies on Voltaire and the eighteenth 
century, Ixv: Genève 1968). 
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that study I have had occasion to consult the three folio volumes 
of Bachaumont manuscripts at the Bibliothèque de Arsenal 
(mss.3505, 4041, 4900). While some of these letters and papers 
have been published, as will be indicated in due course, many 
remain unprinted, but in my judgment worthy of publication. A 
decade ago Robert Barroux, writing in the Dictionnaire des lettres 
francaises, stated the desirability of an edition of the Bachau- 
mont papers. My purpose here is to fulfill Barroux’s request and 
thereby to supplement my previously published monograph. 
The order of presentation followed is basically that of the 
Arsenal manuscripts, modified as logic requires. While I have 
taken some liberties with capitalization and punctuation, in the 
interest of a smoother reading, I have retained throughout the 
original spelling; accents, where omitted, have been supplied. 


I 


The first volume of Bachaumont papers (Arsenal 3505) contains 
various items of literary and autobiographical interest, of which 
the following have been published: Bachaumont’s memoirs of 
his youth prior to about 1730 (ff.3 ff.)4; some nouvelles à la main 
of November-December 1740, probably written by the abbé 
Prévost (ff.56 ff.)°; a letter from Bachaumont of 3 October 1743, 
in which he declines a post as premier président in the parlement 
(f.67)*; letters of 1744, 1749, and 1750 from Louis de Bourbon, 
comte de Clermont, to comte d’Argenson, to comte de Billy 


3‘Bachaumont, Louis Petit de’, 
Dictionnaire des lettres françaises: le 
XVIII’ siècle, ed. Georges Grente (Paris 
1960), i.125-126. 

4‘La Jeunesse de Bachaumont’, ed. 
Frédéric Lock, Le Magasin de la 
librairie (1859), iii.5-25, 161-186, 321- 
336. See also Tate, pp.17-40. 

5 Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, 
Portraits intimes du dix-huitième siècle 
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(Paris 1892), pp.60-61; Mémoires 
secrets de Bachaumont, 1762-1771, ed. 
Adolphe van Bever (Paris 1912), 
ii.307-308; Francoise Weil, ‘Prévost et 
le Gazetin de 1740°, Studi francesi 
(1962), vi. 474-486. See also Tate, 
PP-141-144. 

$ Goncourt, p.62; van Bever, ii.308- 
309; Tate, p.59. 
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(Bachaumont’s ward), to Bachaumont, and to Moufle d’Anger- 
ville, the second continuer of the Mémoires secrets (ff.79. ff.)’; a 
letter of 1748 from marquis d’Argens to Bachaumont, dealing in 
part with Voltaire’s friend Thieriot (cbid.)*; an exchange of 
letters between Bachaumont and Prévost in 1740-1741 (ibid.)?; and 
finally, a ‘Mémoire pour s’acquitter comme il faut de la corres- 
pondance littéraire du roy de Prusse, 1748’, outlining Bachau- 
mont’s suggestions for a Prussian academy of painting and 
sculpture modeled on that of France (f.191-202). 

In his early years Bachaumont spent considerable time at the 
château of Breuilpont, which in the early eighteenth century 
belonged to the husband of his lifelong companion, mme Dou- 
blet, and which still stands today some seventy kilometers 
northwest of Paris in Normandy. There are several pieces relating 
to this spot in Arsenal 3505, among them an interesting ‘Mémoire 
abrégé des antiquités, droits, titres, prérogatives et étendue de 
Breuilpont, par M. de Fontenelles’, which reads in part (ff.5 1-52): 


Premiérement c’est un gros village composé de plus de 200 
feux, et de plus de 300 communiants. Il est remarquable par 
son étendue. 

C’est une des plus anciennes châtelleries de la province de 
Normandie. Ses titres authentiques en font foy. . . . Tout le 
terrain est rempli de vastes soûterrains qui suivant la tradition 
du pays aboutissent d’un côté à la rivière d’Eure, et de l’autre 
à un bois nommé la forest du plessis. . . . Quelque considérable 
qu’ait été l’ancien château, le nouveau est bien autre chose, 


7 Jules Cousin, Le Comte de Cler- 
mont (Paris 1867), i.52-55, 83-85, 96- 
“ Gustave Desnoiresterres, Voltaire 
et la société au XVIII’ siècle (Paris 1871- 
1876), iv.17-18; Elsie Johnston, Le 
Marquis d’ Argens, sa vie et ses œuvres 
(Paris 1928), pp.196-199; Tate, p.57. 

9 Henry Harrisse, L’Abbé Prévost 
(Paris 1896), pp.307-309, 315-3165 


van Bever, ii.309-311; Tate, pp.41-45, 
143. In another of these letters Pré- 
vost tells Bachaumont about his 
famous mistress Lenki Eckhart. 

10 Revue universelle des arts (1856), 
iii.350 ff. 

u M. Charpillon, Dictionnaire histo- 
rique de toutes les communes du dépar- 
tement de l Eure (Les Andelys 1868), 


1.575-576. 
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puisqu'il domine au loing surtout le pays, et qu’il est flanqué 
de 2 grosses tours très élevées au haut desquelles il y a des 
croissants qui étaient les armes de la fameuse Diane de Poitiers, 
Duchesse de Valentinois, qui a été dame de ce château. Il y a 
apparence que l’autheur du poëme de la ligue a eu cet endroit en 
veüe dans celui où il parle de l’arrivée de Pamour, et de l’enchan- 
tement d’Henry 4 dans les plaines d’ Ivry”. 


In 1751 Bachaumont published his most important work of art 
criticism, the Essai sur la peinture, la sculpture et l'architecture". 
The work takes the form of an extended answer to the queries of a 
close friend, La Curne de Sainte-Palaye. Its considerable signifi- 
cance in the artistic life of its day is indicated by a number of 
unpublished letters of favourable reaction in Arsenal 3505. 

An ‘extract’ of Bachaumont’s Essai appeared in Berthier’s 
Journal de Trévoux for October 1751 (li.2182-2209). Some two 
months earlier, on 28 August, Berthier had sent the author a brief 
letter which reveals a close personal relationship between the 
two men (f.178): 


Jai tant de remerciments a vous faire que les 18 pages de 
notre Extrait ne pouront m’acquitter. Je vous l’envoye cepen- 
dant pour vous témoigner que je lay fait con amore, comme 
disent les Italiens. Vous jugerez si j’ay bien pris [?] votre Essay. 
Je me suis bien fait honneur avec vos exemplaires, et l’on a 
trouvé le livre et l'Edition très bien. 

Jay l'honneur de vous remettre en même tems le rer mémoire; 
je reprendray demain le mien et nous procéderons à la typo- 
graphie. 

Je vous dis demain, car je compte répondre à l’honneur de 
votre Invitation et je ménerai, si vous le voulez bien, le Nepeu [?] 


12 see the Henriade (Voltaire 2, 13 see Albert Dresdner, Die Ent- 
p-581). Voltaire situates this scene at  stehung der Kunstkritik im Zusammen- 
Anet, built by Henri 11 for Diane de hang der Geschichte des europäischen 
Poitiers. Kunstlebens (Munich 1915), pp.190- 

191; Tate, pp.Go-68. 
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des Petits M M. de la Coudraye", Made. Doublet a bien voulu 


déjà le recevoir avec bonté; je me recommande toujours à votre 
amitié; j’assure Made. Doublet de mes très humbles respects 
et je suis dans les mémes sentiments, Monsieur, votre trés 
humble et trés obéissant serviteur. 


In view of this letter it is not difficult to understand why the later 
Mémoires secrets exempt father Berthier from the generally harsh 
treatment accorded to the Jesuit order". 

Another letter of praise came from Le Roy fils, no doubt Jean 
David Le Roy (1728-1803), a member (with La Curne de Sainte- 
Palaye) of the Académie des inscriptions and a student of the 
architecture of antiquity. Sent from Versailles on 31 August 1751, 
the letter shows Le Roy’s relationship not only with Bachaumont 


but also with Berthier (f.181): 


M onsieur de Berthier m’a fait remettre, Monsieur, l’essay sur 
la peinture, etc., dont vous avés eû la bonté de le charger pour 
moy. J’ay eû trop de plaisir en le lisant pour ne pas souhaiter 
qu’il fût de vous; et jy avois remarqué avec complaisance 
l'empreinte de tout ce que vous êtes, lorsqu'on m’a dit qu’en 
effet vous en étiés l’autheur. Le titre d’Essay que vous donnés 
à cet ouvrage convient mieux à la brièveté qu’à l’impression qu’il 
fait naître. Sans être connoisseur il est aisé de sentir que c’est 
moins un véritable essay que l'ouvrage d’un galant homme qui 
a des connoissances assés étendües pour ne montrer que celles 
qui sont nécessaires. Je ne vous cacheray pas cependant, Mon- 
sieur, qu’on souhaiteroit que la modestie de votre caractère ne 
vous eût pas arrété sitôt". Prenés vous en à vous même de nos 


14 marquis d’Eguilles, Bachaumont’s 
protégé (see below, section 3), men- 
tions a Le Coudray, apparently a 
member of mme Doublet’s ‘parish’, in 
his correspondence from Scotland. On 
her group see Frantz Funck-Brentano, 
Figaro et ses devanciers (Paris 1909), 
pp.257-299; Gossman, pp.5 4-63; Tate, 
chap.1v. 


15 see Mémoires secrets, i.69-70, 83, 
109, 117; Tate, p.183. On Berthier see 
John N. Pappas, Berthier’s ‘Journal 
de Trévoux and the ‘philosophes’. 
(Studies on Voltaire iii: Genéve 1957). 

16 Bachaumont’s Essai is only 93 
pages long in the first (1751) edition. 
Brevity is one of its virtues. 
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désirs. Vous nous offriandés, et vous faites voir en même temps 
qu’il ne tiendroit qu’à vous de nous satisfaire. Voilà, Monsieur, 
l'impression que m’a faite la lecture de votre ouvrage. On y 
voit partout l'écrivain poli, l’amateur zélé, le bon citoyen. Je ne 
sçaurois vous exprimer quelle est ma reconnoissance de la 
bonté que vous avés eüe de me l'envoyer. Elle se joint bien 
naturellement à l'admiration et au respect avec lesquels j’avois 
déjà l’honneur d’être, Monsieur, votre très humble et très 
obéissant serviteur”. 

Another letter, dated 16 December 1751, came from a certain 
Fontaine and was accompanied by an ‘Epitre à monsieur de 
Bachaumont sur son Essai sur la peinture, la sculpture et Parchi- 
tecture’. The poem, written in an allegorical and mythological 
vein, with echoes of Ronsard (‘Ainsi de la charmante Rose à 
peine éclose / On sçait découvrir la Beauté’), is rather banal and 
hardly seems worth quoting in its entirety. However, the first 
stanza aptly sums up Bachaumont’s thesis: 


Votre Essai sur les Arts a ce digne avantage 
Sçavant de Bachaumont d’emporter le sufrage 
Des Lecteurs envieux; 

Il offre et traçe une route facile, 
Il ne faut que des yeux 
Pour estre connoisseur habile. 


The poem concludes: 


Vous, en qui brille 
Cet accord merveilleux des Talens réunis, 
Permettes-moi l’aveu qu’en lisant vos écrits 
Je brusle et je pétille 
De suivre vos Leçons, d’en admirer le prix. 


17 there is a letter from Le Roy’s 
father, Julien, a famous clockmaker, in 
Arsenal 3505 (ff.79 ff.). 
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The text of the letter then follows: 


Je ne puis tenir à mon impatience: Il y a très peu de jours 
qu'un de mes amis, nommé [Louis?] Moreau, connû de vous, 
Monsieur, et de Mr. de Ste. Palaye, chez qui il est, je croi, 
occupé, m'a confié vostre Essai sur la Peinture, la Sculpture et 
P Architecture: J’en ai pris Lecture avec joie: vous excites l'envie 
d’estre curieux des beaux arts. 

Nous naissons avec une ardeur naturelle d’apprendre: ce 
seroit contraindre la Nature et la gesner que de l’abandonner à 
l’inaction. 

Jaloux de l’émulation que vous inspires pour s’apliquer aux 
Sciences, je vous en suis particulièrement reconnoissant et me 
flatte qu’en Lecteur sensible et amateur naturel du bon goust je 
puis estre autorisé au respect avec lequel j’ose me dire, Monsieur, 
vostre trés humble et trés obéissant serviteur (f.184). 


A fourth and final letter, dated 15 September of the same year 
and also accompanied by a poem, was sent by Duché, another 
member of Madame Doublet’s select circle of ‘parishioners’: 


Je me hate, Monsieur, de vous envoyer ces vers qui sont nés 
ce matin avec l’Aurore. Ils sont adressés à trois soeurs de votre 
connoissance qui ornent le frontispice d’un petit ouvrage que 
j'ai reli ici avec un extrême plaisir. Il est singulier qu’un Siècle 
aussi charlatan que le nôtre, ait produit un sage qui, sans être 
indifférent sur ce qu’il aime, en parle pourtant aussi modeste- 
ment. Le petit nombre des Connoisseurs vous sçaura-t-il gré de 
la facilité que vous trouvés à le devenir? Il faudroit pour cela 
qu’ils fussent aussi Philosophes que vous, et malheureusement 
toute Philosophie qui tend à diminuer la bonne opinion qu’on 
a de soi-même, et qu’on veut inspirer aux autres, eût toujours 
peu de Partisans. Vous sçavés, Monsieur, qu’on a désiré dans 
votre Essai quelques Principes sur les Arts dont vous parlés: 
Quand la critique est forcée d’applaudir ce qu’on lui donne, 
elle regrette avec affectation ce qu’on a crû pouvoir lui refuser. 
Vous avés suivi cette maxime dont l'application s’étend sur 
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tout: non tam imperio nobis opus est, quam exemplo. Les préceptes 
sont fondus dans les Exemples que vous rapportés; les mines 
n’existent que pour ceux qui ont le talent et le bonheur de les 
trouver. 

Continués donc, Monsieur, à nous faire part de toutes les 
richesses dont vous jouirés bien davantage quand vous n’en 
jouirés pas seul. Ne craignés pas d’écrire pour les ignorans; 
vous écrirés sûrement pour le plus grand nombre; on vous 
reprochera peut-être de ne rien dire de nouveau’#. Eh! Monsieur, 
a-t-on jamais rien appris a la vanité? Je n’ai encore trouvé per- 
sonne qui ne se vantat de sçavoir ce qu’il lui aurait été honteux 
d'ignorer. 

Je ne sçais pas si je suivrai cette Lettre de bien près; je suis à 
la Campagne avec de beaux jours et de bonnes gens; il est si 
rare de les réünir qu’on ne les quitte pas sans regret. Assurés 
je vous prie Mad. Doublet de mes plus tendres respects: Il n’est 
point de jour que je ne remercie Dieu de la grâce qu’il m’a fait 
de me mettre au nombre de ses Paroissiens!®. 

Au reste, mon amour propre vous demande le secret pour la 
bagatelle que je vous envoye. Carmina virginibus, puerisque 
canto. Adieu, mon cher Confrère en l'Opéra. Je vous embrasse 
aussi tendrement que je vous aime, et vous proteste qu’il n’est 
personne au monde qui soit avec des sentimens plus sincéres, 
votre trés humble et trés obéissant serviteur. 


The octosyllabic poem ‘Aux trois soeurs, la peinture, la sculpture, 
et l’architecture’ follows: 


O! vous qu’on prendroit pour les Graces 
Ouvrés le Temple à mes regards, 

Laissés moi voler sur vos traces 

Vers le Sanctuaire des Arts 


18 Bachaumont had answered this court, p.59; and in Paule Bayle and 
objection in the preface to his Essai Jacques Herblay, ‘Journalisme clan- 
(pp.i-vi). destin au xviii* siècle”, Nouvelle revue 
19 this sentence is quoted in Gon- (1905), xxxvii.226. 
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Pour la gloire de votre Empire 
Bachaumont y dicte vos Loix 
À ses yeux la toile respire 
Le marbre s’anime à sa voix 
Et Thèbes au son de sa Lyre 
Naîtroit une seconde fois. 
Quel Dieu du Vainqueur de l'Asie 
Me retrace ici les travaux? 
Immortel comme ton héros 
Tu peux, le Brun, dans l'Italie 
Chercher désormais des Rivaux 
Tu n’en as plus dans la Patrie. 
Toi que la Grèce eût adoré 
O! Puget, nouveau Prométhée 
Pour peindre Andromède agitée 
As-tu ravi le feu sacré? 
Enfant et Rival du Génie 
Son ciseau répand à son gré 
La crainte, Pamour, et la vie. 
Pourquoi ces augustes débris 
Sont-ils arrosés de tes larmes??? 
O! Bachaumont, tu m’attendris 
Tes pleurs leur rendront-ils les charmes 
Que les mains du tems ont flétris? 
Poursuis la Carrière nouvelle 
Où mon âme est preste à voler 
Que la tienne soit son modèle 
A des plaisirs si dignes d’elle 
C’est à toi de la rappeller 
Quel bien plus grand peux-tu me faire? 
Par toi la sagesse m’éclaire 
Et m’apprend à te ressembler (ff.186-187). 
20 Bachaumont’s concern over the 
shameful state of the Louvre will be 
noted below. 
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One of Bachaumont’s favourite esthetic pastimes was suggest- 
ing how famous literary works could be transposed to graphic 
art. The appearance of an Italian translation of Lucretius’s poem 
The Nature of the universe (De rerum natura) prompted Bachau- 
mont to put forth some ideas on prints that might accompany 
the work. He prefaces the project with a few interesting literary 
remarks (f.213): 


Ovide ne donnoit point d’autres Bornes a la Durée des Ecrits 
de Lucréce que celle de l’univers comme nous le voyons par 
ces vers. . . . Le 4° Livre [on sensation and sex] où il explique 
les Secrets de lamour avec des Expressions fort vives pour ne 
rien dire de plus, pourroit produire l’idée de jolies Estampes. 

C’est le seul [livre] qui me paroisse susceptible de fournir un 
sujet agréable, car en général le Poème de Lucrèce est sec et 
destitué d’ornemens; cette Sécheresse ne vient point du Génie 
de l’auteur, mais la Matière qui ne pouvoit pas recevoir tous les 
Embellissemens et tous les charmes de la Poésie; on peut dire de 
lui Ornari res ipsa negat contenta doceri. 


The author continues with a suggestion for the frontispiece: 
‘L’Estampe qui ornera le frontispice peut représenter un Philo- 
sophe appliqué à l’étude de la Nature, révant dans une Campagne 
agréable qui offrira à ses yeux les principaux objets de ses médi- 
tations et de ses recherches; il sera environné des Instruments 
dont se sert le Phisicien qui travaille et qui observe’ (f.215)*1. 
Although Bachaumont was primarily preoccupied with the 
plastic arts, his second love was undoubtedly the theatre (see 
Tate, pp.29-31, 82, 179). This is made abundantly clear in a 
manuscript letter to the supposed author of a ‘Lettre à milord... 
sur Baron et mlle. Lecouvreur’, by George Wink (ff.229-232): 


31 the term philosophe is used here in rather than of the fighter for justice and 
the older sense of the retiring sage tolerance. Cf. Gossman, pp.39-40, 
contemplating truth in tranquillity 95-06. 
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Il y a quelque tems qu’il parût une Brochure intitulée Lettre 
à Milord . . . sur Baron et Mademoiselle Le Couvreur.... On 
me dit dans ce tems là, Monsieur, que vous en estiez l’auteur. 
Dans cette Lettre vous fesiez espérer au Public que vous pour- 
riez par la suitte luy donner quelque chose de plus étendu sur 
ces deux illustres Personnages; sy vous pouviez rassembler 
quelque chose de plus considérable sur ce sujet, les personnes 
de bon goust et les amateurs du théâtre françois espéroient et 
espéroient avec plaisir de voir traité ce sujet avec plus d’Etendue 
par votre élégante plume; mais ils voyent avec bien du déplaisir 
qu’il ne paroist rien, sur une matière qui leur est intéressante et 
d’une main capable d’y répandre beaucoup d’agrément. Sans 
avoir l’honneur d’êstre connû de vous, monsieur, je me rends 
aujourdhui leur interprète par goust pour les choses de Théâtre, 
par le souvenir que je conserve de ces deux personnes recom- 
mandables par leurs grands Talents en cette matière, par zèle 
pour l’amusement du Public et pour le mien propre en particu- 
lier; j'espère que ces motifs feront que vous ne trouverez pas 
mauvais, Monsieur, que je prenne la Liberté de vous réveiller 
à ce sujet, d’autant plus que vous avez pris, pour ainsy dire, 
une Espèce d’Engagement avec le Public, Engagement duquel 
il ne peut luy revenir que du Plaisir et à vous de l'honneur. 
Permettez donc, monsieur, que je vous dise tout simplement ce 
qui m'est vend à l'Esprit à ce sujet. 


The author goes on to suggest that his addressee do a well re- 
searched study of Michel Baron (1653-1729), a disciple of Molière, 
and, taking off from there, a history of the French theatre before 
and after Baron, without failing to praise deserving actors. 
Bachaumont continues: 


Et quelle vaste carrière ne fourniroit pas l’inimitable Mlle. Le 
Couvreur? en éstandant ce que vous avez dit d’elle, Monsieur, 
en fesant usage de ce qui a été rapporté à son sujet et dans les 
Mercures, en traitant le genre nouveau de Déclamation qu’elle 
avoit introduit sur le Théâtre, seul naturel et seul vray, en quoy 
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elle ne pouvoit se comparer qu’à Baron qui avoit même jeu, en 
fesant valoir ce genre si supérieur à Espèce de déclamation 
empoulée qui ne signifie rien à cet Espèce de chant opposé à la 
nature qui nous avoit peut éstre fait illusion jusque à Elle; 
enfin ne pourroit on pas dire que cette Incomparable actrice 
nous a laissé le seul Ton qu’il faut prendre pour remuer le Coeur 
par la vérité et plaire à l'Esprit, jusque icy incertain et qu’elle a 
fixé™, 


In concluding the letter Bachaumont reveals that his relationship 
with the famous actress was closer than previously suspected; he 
also gives us some of his ideas on the epistolary genre: 


Vous aviez promis, Monsieur, des Lettres de Madlle. Le C. si 
vous en pouviez recouvrer. Permettez moy, Monsieur, de vous 
dire que je crois que cela ne seroit pas impossible à quelqu’un 
qui voudroit se donner quelque peine pour cela, Peine qu’elles 
mériteroient bien assurément. . . . Enfin, Monsieur, j’en ay plu- 
sieurs entre les mains que je vous offre et je crois pouvoir vous 
assurer que quoyque la plus grande Partie ne soit presque que 
de simples Billets, il y regne un Ton de Bonne compagnie, un 
air si aisé, si naturel, si plein d’Esprit et de Sentimens que je crois 
qu’elles ne pourroient que plaire aux gens de bon goust: peut 
êstre seroient elles supérieures à celles de Me. de Sévigné si elles 
éstoient plus longues; et celles de Me. de Sévigné ne sont elles 
pas les seuls bonnes que nous ayons? puisque presque touttes 
les autres que nous avons, n’ont point ésté véritablement 
écrites et ne sont que des ouvrages faits à têste reposée et pour 
faire des Lettres à imprimer et par conséquent ce n’est point le 
Langage de la nature et de la vérité. 


22 Bachaumont has similar warm qu’elle qui jouât la comédie comme il 


words of praise for Adrienne Lecou- 
vreur in his autobiography: ‘Je vous 
avoue que c’est mon héroïne, ma comé- 
dienne d’affection, et que je n’ai vu 
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guage for the theatre are in a tradition 
which would culminate in Diderot. 
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In the early 1750s Bachaumont made a contribution to musical 
questions with a short piece on the ‘querelle des bouffons’#. It 
reveals his fondness for suspended judgment, in the tradition of 
French scepticism. We can now identify the source of this ‘petit 
papier manuscrit’, thanks to the discovery in Arsenal 3505 of a 
‘Traduction d’un chapitre du Spectateur anglois’ (f.258): 


A Rome sous le Règne d’Auguste, c’est à dire, dans le Tems 
le plus florissant de l’Empire Romain, tems où les Sciences et 
les beaux Arts furent poussés au plus haut dégré de perfection; 
pendant les jeux Séculaires, il y eut un Spectacle magnifique où 
deux Excellentesactrices se distinguérent par la différence deleurs 
Talens, l’une se nommoit Pelissara et l’autre Maurina; elles com- 
mencérent par plaire également, insensiblement les Amateurs 
de Spectacles se partagérent, on appella les uns les Pelissiens, 
et les Autres les Mauriens; les uns et les autres avoient dans leur 
party des Princes de la maison d’Auguste, des Magistrats, des 
Chevaliers, des Scavants, des Poétes, des Musiciens, des Gens 
de goust, et du Peuple; peu à peu les têtes se chaufèrent, on fit 
des Epigrammes, des Chansons, des Critiques, des Satires, des 
Prophéties; réciproquement, on se plaisanta, on se railla, on se 
picota, on se dit des Ironies, des Choses dures et presque des 
injures: enfin a la honte de l’Esprit et du Coeur humain, d’an- 
ciens amis s’indisposèrent, se refroidirent, et finirent par se 
brouiller et se hair, et tout cela pour des Sons qui affectoient 
différament des Oreilles différament organisés et dans un Siécle 
où la politesse et les Egards étoient portées au plus haut point; 
ne seroit-on point tenté de croire que cela se seroit passé entre 
des Centaures et des Lapithes? 

Other items of interest in this volume of papers include: some 
verses and anecdotes addressed to Bachaumont in 1748 and 1752 
from La Faye, Ferrand, and Voltaire (ff.149 ff.); a letter from 
Bachaumont to the Académie française concerning a point of 


33 quoted in Fréron, Année littéraire 
(1754), Vi.275-277; cf. Tate, pp.79-81. 
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proper usage, with an answer by the abbé Dubos (f.248); and an 
‘Extrait ou fragment d’un ancien manuscrit anglois’, which turns 
out to be, with a few minor variants, Voltaire’s De ce qu’on ne fait 
pas, et de ce qu’on pourrait faire (ff.264-265)™. 


II 


The papers in the second volume of Bachaumont manuscripts, 
Arsenal 4041, deal primarily with questions of town planning, in 
which the author took a lively interest. Previously published 
documents include: an exchange of letters between Bachaumont 
and the maréchal de Richelieu in 1748-1749 on the matter of the 
Louvre (#.87 ff., 99)”; a list (1750) of the best painters, sculptors, 
engravers, and architects of the royal academies (ff.3 36-340); an 
undated letter from Bachaumont to the painter Boucher (f.362)*; 
an exchange of letters between Bachaumont and the painter 
Pierre (ff.364-366)*; and a note on the antiquities of the Louvre, 
sent as a memorandum to the contréleur-général in 1740 (f.423)*. 

Architectural questions form the core of Bachaumont’s Essai 
sur la peinture of 1751, and his principal contributions to the 
artistic life of the times appear to lie in this area. As Gossman 
points out (pp.128-129), Bachaumont and the amateurs of his 
circle believed that art and monuments should be for the enjoy- 
ment of the public as a whole, not merely of the court at Versailles 
or of wealthy private patrons. This conviction underlies all their 
writings on urbanism. Around mid-century Bachaumont was 


24 this short prose piece was printed 
along with the second (1752) edition 
of Bachaumont’s Essai; see M.xxiii. 
185-187. 

*5 Goncourt, p.65; van Bever, ii.311- 
315; late, pp.89-90. 

26 published as ‘Jugements de Ba- 
chaumont sur les meilleurs artistes de 
son temps’, Revue universelle des arts 
(1857), v.418-427. 

27 Goncourt, pp.68-69; van Bever, 
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ii.315-317; Tate, p.74 Revue univer- 
selle des arts (1857), v.458-460. 

28 Goncourt, pp.69-70; van Bever, 
ii.317-318; Revue universelle des arts 
(1857), v.260-264 (includes Pierre’s 
return letter to Bachaumont). Cf. 
Tate, p.96. Bachaumont’s letter neatly 
sums up his career. 

29 published as ‘Une croisade de 
Bachaumont’, Revue universelle des 
arts (1858), vi.427-432. 
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very much involved in a controversy over the construction of a 
new royal square, with an equestrian statue of Louis xv to be 
placed in the middle, as planned by Laurent Destouches (Tate, 
pp-88-90; Gossman, pp.129-130). In July of 1748 the author 
composed a long, unpublished mémoire on this subject, two 
copies of which are in Arsenal 4041 (ff.4-12, 15-25). It forms part 
of the background of the published Æssai of three years later. 
The memorandum begins as follows: 

On part de l’idée que l’on veut que cette place soit spacieuse, 
magnifiquement décorée, d’un accès facile, d’un coup d’œil 
agréable, et qu’on puisse la voir de loin: Les Places qui sont 
aujourd’hui dans Paris, ont la plus part, des Inconvénients, que 
Pon voudroit éviter dans la nouvelle, que l’on se propose de 
faire. La Place Royalle [place des Vosges] est triste, trop fermée, 
elle ressemble à un Préau, et à un cloître de Moines; les ouver- 
tures par lesquelles on y entre sont étroites, et se font chercher; 
elle ne peut être connûë que de ceux qui la traversent. Celle des 
Victoires est trop petite, composée de parties inégales; et sa 
forme circulaire rend ses Maisons incommodes, dans l’intérieur 
des appartements. La Place de vendosme est d’un goût lourd, 
elle n’a que deux Issués; les autres carrefours, ou Places de 
Paris sont trop petites, environnées de Maisons Inégales, et 
d’une vilaine construction. On se jetteroit dans une dépense 
immense, en voulant les agrandir; plus la décoration intérieur 
de la place seroit belle, plus les Rues par lesquelles on y arri- 
veroit paroitroient maussades, et dégoûtantes; celle que Pon 
propose dans ce Mémoire n’a presque aucun de ces inconvé- 
nients; la dépense en seroit moindre, que celle de presque tous 
les autres projets proposez; puisqu'il y auroit beaucoup moins 
à construire, et qu’il ne seroit presque question que de détruire. 
Voici donc le projet que l’on propose. 

On placeroit la Statué Equestre du Roi, dans l’espace content 
entre la magnifique colonnade du Louvre, et la rué de la Mon- 
noie, la tête tournée du côté de la ville; on nettoyeroit tout 
l’espace contenû entre le Louvre jusques à la Rue de la Monnoie. 
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As he continues, Bachaumont expresses a certain optimistic faith 
in progress characteristic of his times: 


Dans les opérations de cette conséquence il faut toujours 
former un projet général et en grand; exécuter ce que l’on pour- 
roit aujourd’hui; le Reste pourroit se faire par la suite des 
tems. ... Un des côtez de cette Place seroit formé par la Col- 
lonnade du Louvre; une Longue Paix [following Aix-la~Cha- 
pelle], le goût, les soins, les bonnes Intentions de M. de Tour- 
nehem [the directeur général des bâtiments], et la sage Economie 
pourroient, par la suitte, fournir les moyens d’achever ce 
morceau, la plus Belle Chose qu’il y ait en Europe. ... 


The left side of the square (as one views the colonnade) is 
to be left open, says the author, thus providing a good view ofthe 
river and the splendid quai. But what of the old church of Saint- 
Germain-L’Auxerrois, dating from the middle ages? With 
astonishing nonchalance Bachaumont states that ‘il est vrai qu’il 
faudroit, pour bien faire, démolir St. Germain de L’auxerrois; 
les Matériaux en seroient employez utilement. The author 
further shows the pull on him of classical esthetics as he writes 
of the new church: ‘La façade de cette Eglise seroit traitée dans 
un beau simple, et peû dispendieux, on se contenteroit d’un seul 
ordre masle, ce qui sans contredit est le meilleur goût, et le plus 
convenable à une Eglise, ainsi que Pont pratiqué en Italie plu- 
sieurs Excellents architectes.” Thus, the remodeled church would 
form one side of the square, while the colonnade would dominate, 
as well it should. As for the fourth side, opposite the colonnade, it 
would remain open, thus sparing the expense of new buildings. 

After answering objections to details of his plan, Bachaumont 
strikes the main theme of the memorandum—the desirability of 
completing the Louvre palace. This was also the principal subject 
of the Essai of 1751 and of two ‘Mémoires sur le Louvre’ which 
the author published in 1749 (see Tate, pp.91-92). He was 
particularly concerned with promoting Paris as the site of the 
main royal residence, as is evident from the following: 
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Il n’est pas douteux que l’objet éternel des Magistrats de la 
ville de Paris sera son embelissement, un projet qui concour- 
roit avec l'achèvement du Louvre ne réüniroit-il pas deux 
objets bien désirables pour ce même Embelissement? On ne 
propose pas à la magnificence de nos Rois, quelque Etendüe 
qu’elle puisse être, et aux soins des Directeurs des Batimens du 
Roi, d'achever le Louvre, suivant ce qu’on appelle le grand 
dessein de M. Perrault, ce projet est trop vaste, et d’une Exécu- 
tion presque Impossible, il demanderoit trop de tems, trop de 
Dépense, des acquisitions, des Démolitions et des construc- 
tions trop immenses; on pense qu’il faudroit se contenter 
d’achever petit à petit le quarré du Louvre, en débarasser 
l’Extérieur de façon que les voitures pûssent circuler autour; 
ce Palais tient à celui des Thuilleries par la grande Galerie du 
Louvre qui est le Long de la Riviére, et cela peut suffire: les 
Rois auroient dans leur Capitale un Palais d’Eté, et un d’hyver 
qui communiqueroient, et de ce tout il en résulteroit la plus 
magnifique demeure, et supérieure par sa situation, par la veué 
de la Rivière, et mille autres agréments, à tous les Palais connûs 
de tous les autres Monarques. 


In recapitulating, Bachaumont puts forth an idea which gained 
increasing currency in the eighteenth century, namely, that art 
has the moral duty of elevating and instructing: 


Qu’il soit permis, pour récapituler, et pour faire sentir com- 
bien on se croit permis de regarder ce projet comme préférable 
à tout autre, de représenter quelle beauté auroit une place, 
formée par la belle collonnade du Louvre, par un beau Portail 
d’Eglise, par une suite de Batimens décorés d’une belle archi- 
tecture, et par un beau Quay, ou Port ouvert sur une belle 
Riviére, et qui seroit veué des Endroits les plus considérables, 
et les plus fréquentez de la Ville; qu’on ne dise pas que la Statué 
du Roi seroit trop près de celle d’henry tv, cette raison paroît 
autant favorable à ce projet, que d’autres pourroient ly trouver 
contraire; ces deux monarques sont trop semblables par leurs 
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qualitez héroïques, par leur bonté Paternelle, et par Pamour 
de leurs sujets pour craindre de les placer trop près l’un de 
Pautre, le Parallèlle ne peut être qu’à leur avantage, et servir 
d’Exemple, et de modèle à leur heureuse postérité. . . . 


In drawing to a close, the author again shows that the model 
he has in mind is Italian: 


J’ajouteray encore, pour finir, que les plus belles places 
connûës en Europe ne sont point, pour la plus part, parfaite- 
ment uniformes, et cette variété fait peut étre une de leurs 
principales beautés; celles de Rome, et d’Italie sont composées 
de belles Eglises différentes les unes des autres, de fontaines, 
de beaux Palais tous différents. 

Ce dernier article terminera ce Mémoire: La place proposée 
ressembleroit à bien des Egards, à la place de St. Marc à venise, 
et c’est assurément une belle ressemblance! La mer borde un des 
côtez de cette Place, ici ce seroit une belle rivière; l'Eglise de 
St. Marc belle, quoique Gothique, occupe une autre partie de 
la place, ici ce seroit une Eglise d’une belle architecture dans le 
grand goût grec, et Italien. 


That Bachaumont held economic ideas not dissimilar to those 
of Voltaire on Le luxe is evident from the following observation: 
‘Tl n’est pas indifférent d’observer que largent que coûteroit 
toute place resteroit dans Paris, et seroit en grande partie gagné 
par des ouvriers de cette ville qui Py consommeroient’™. 

This mémoire, as it stands, is undoubtedly marred by incon- 
sistencies and repetitions, explaining perhaps why it remained in 
manuscript. But it is clearly the source of passages in the published 
Essai and in the two ‘Mémoires’ of 1749. Furthermore, it is the 
most elaborate expression of Bachaumont’s ideas on a topic of 
‘urban renewal’. 

The circulation of Bachaumont’s memorandum, like that of the 
Essai sur la peinture, set off a chain of letters of reaction from 


30 cp. Voltaire’s Des embellissements 


de Paris. 
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friends and acquaintances. The first, dated 30 July 1748 (and 
therefore almost simultaneous with the mémoire), came from 
Jean Baptiste François Durey de Meinières, another stalwart of 
mme Doublet’s salon and, as président in the parlement of Paris, 
a vigorous defender of the cause of his company (see Tate, 
PP-115-117, 153): ‘On ne peut lire votre Mémoire, mon cher amy, 
sans estre saisi d’admiration pour l’élévation du Projet, et de 
reconnoissance pour le bon Citoyen qui en est l’auteur. Je désire 
ardemment la prompte exécution de vos Plans, que le nom de 
l'inventeur passe à la postérité, qu’il soit gravé sur le Marbre et 
sur l’airain à jamais, et que la reconnoissance publique égalle s’il 
se peut la tendre amitié que j’ay pour luy’ (f.32). 

In Arsenal 4041 there are also two copies (in Bachaumont’s 
hand) of an unpublished and undated letter of Voltaire to his 
‘angel’ Argental, another ‘parishioner’, who evidently passed 
along the mémoire to his philosophe friend; the letter is written 
with Voltaire’s characteristic gusto and verve (f.36): 


Je vous renvoye, mon cher et respectable ami, le Mémoire 
d’un homme qui mérite de gouverner tous ceux qui font des 
Mémoires et d’être seul chargé d’exécuter tout ce qu’il propose. 
Son Plan est admirable, je voudrois deux choses, la première 
qu’il le fit imprimer, la seconde qu’un autre Citoyen se char- 
geät de proposer que tous les habitans de Paris contribuent avec 
le Roi à l'exécution de ce beau dessein. Que chaque famille 
aisée donne 100 ou 200, ou 300 livres par an. Serions nous assez 
Lâches, assez Barbares pour le refuser? Une trentaine de 
Romains nés à Paris donneront l'exemple, le Reste suivra; les 
avides Hollandois ont bien fait un don libéral pour être mis au 
joug par le Statouder; et nous, et nous nous plaindrions le 
dixième de ce qu’il en coûte à la Comète pour Embelir notre 
Ville, pour l’égaler à Rome. Je mettray le feû à Paris s’il est 
assez Goth pour ne pas saisir cela avec entousiasme”. 


31 this last sentence is quoted by another letter from Voltaire to Argen- 
Gossman (p.130), who refers to talon the same subject (Best.D4006). 
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In the Mercure de France for July 1748 (pp.147 ff.) Sainte- 
Palaye published in support of his friend’s plan a ‘Lettre... à 
monsieur de La Briiere sur le projet d’une place pour la statué 
du roy’ (Arsenal 4041, ff.42-44; cf. Gossman, p.129). On 28 Sep- 
tember 1748 the poet Gresset sent Bachaumont a letter which 
shows that he had read both Sainte-Palaye’s letter and the 
mémoire: 

Javois partagé, Monsieur, avec tous les bons Citoiens et 
avec tous les vrais amateurs des arts le plaisir que leur a causé 
la lettre de M. de Ste. Palaye sur le projet d’une Place pour la 
statue du Roi; vous venez d'augmenter ce plaisir par le Mémoire 
que vous avéz eü la bonté de m’envoyer: la possibilité du projet 
y est exposée avec autant de clarté, que sa supériorité est 
démontrée depuis longtemps avec évidence, à tous ceux qui 
ont des yeux, et qui déplorent l’invisibité de la belle Façade 
du Louvre, le chef d’œuvre de l’Art. Je mai point osé, Monsieur, 
prendre sans votre aveû une copie du Mémoire, j’aurais cepen- 
dant efi grand plaisir à le communiquer dans mes courses à 
plusieurs personnes bien dignes de le lire, et qui ont donné 
leurs voix avec transport au projet de la Colonnade. Je compte 
être de retour a Paris dans un mois, et l’un de mes premiers 
soins sera d’aller vous remercier d’avoir bien voulu songer a 
moi (f.47). 

On 1 October of the same year Bachaumont took the liberty 
of writing personally to Tournehem, requesting support for his 
project; it should be noted that the tone of sycophancy displayed 
was by no means atypical of the times (witness Voltaire during 
his ‘courtier’ period): 

Votre réputation de bonté, Monsieur, de douceur, de 
patience, et d’affabilité l’avoient emporté sur ma timidité natu- 
relle et sur mon humeur peut étre un peti trop particuliére. 


For affinities between Voltaire and wal for Paris’, Romance notes (Fall 
Bachaumont in this area see my ‘Vol- 1969), xi.89-94. 
taire, Bachaumont, and Urban Rene- 
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Monsieur l’abbé de Bernis’? qui me fait l'honneur de m’aimer 
vous a parlé de moi, et d’un projet que j’ay imaginé pour placer 
dignement la Statué Equestre du Roi; vous avez eû, Monsieur, 
la politesse d’écouter favorablement ce projet, et vous y avez 
ajouté que vous ne seriez pas fâché de me connoitre, j’en ai été 
fort flaté et j’avois projetté d’avoir l'honneur de vous voir avec 
Monsieur l’abbé de Bernis aussi tôt que cela seroit possible, 
mais, Monsieur, vos petits séjours à Paris et vos différents 
voyages ne me lont pas permis, aussi pour ne pas différer 
d'avantage à vous rendre un hommage qui vous est dû par 
toutes sortes de raisons, je prends la liberté de vous envoyer 
mon mémoire: Avant de lavoir lü, Monsieur, il vous paroîtra 
peut être un peti long par ce qu’il est épais, mais il est écrit 
en gros caractères sur du grand papier et à mi marge pour 
pouvoir y insérer les corrections que vous jugerez apropos 
d’y faire pour le bien de la chose: D’ailleurs ie me suis fait à 
moi même toutes les objections que jay pu imaginer et je 
crois y avoir répondu d’une façon satisfaisante. Comme je 
n’ay pû jusques à présent, Monsieur, avoir l’honneur de vous 
voir, jay eG occasion de parler de mon projet à Monsieur le 
Duc de Gesvres comme Gouverneur de Paris, mon parent et 
ancien ami, à Monsieur le Prévost des Marchands dont j’ay 
l'honneur d’être connu et à Monsieur le Marquis de Puisieux 
[the foreign minister since 1747] qui me fait l'honneur de 
m’aimer depuis bien longtems: Je sçai que Monsieur le Contrô- 
leur Général à qui des amis communs en ont parlé, a beaucoup 
goûté ce Projet ainsi que tous ceux que je viens de vous nom- 
mer, Monsieur; Madame la Marquise de Pompadour en a jugé 
de même ainsi que Monsieur le Duc de Gesvres et Monsieur 
le Marquis de Puisieux qui en ont parlé au Roi dans cet Esprit: 
si ce Projet, Monsieur, étoit assez bon pour avoir votre suf- 
frage, je le croirois victorieux, vous êtes le chef, le Père et le 
Ministre des beaux arts, et un chef Judicieux, un Père tendre 


32 the famous Bernis was another 
‘parishioner’; see Tate, p.102. 
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et un ministre Eclairé, actif et bien intentionné; Voila, Monsieur, 
votre réputation et une réputation bien méritée, et prouvée par 
les faits, c’est le témoignage et la justice que vous rend le Public 
et tous les amateurs des beaux Arts, et ce que j’ay souvent ouy 
dire à votre ancien ami Monsieur Bayle” de qui j’ay l’honneur 
d’être connu et à mon bon et ancien ami Monsieur Coypel, 
tous deux Excellents juges du Vrai méritte par ce qu’ils en ont 
tous deux beaucoup (f.49-50). 


Three days later, on 3 October 1748, the duc de Gesvres, 
Bachaumont’s friend and relative, joined in the chorus of praise 
with the following short note (f.51): ‘Recevez tous mes remer- 
cimens, Monsieur, vous m’avez Envoyé plus que je ne vous aurois 
Ôsé demander. J’ay lu à M. de Maurepas ce que j’ay reçu, il estoit 
chez moy, et nous avons fort raisonné sur le Louvre, je parleray 
à M. le Prévost des Marchands sur la Colonade [Zouvre], et de 
la Colonne [hôtel de Soissons], et luy montreray ce que vous me 
mandéz. Soyés persuadé, Monsieur, de tous les sentimens avec 
lesquels je suis très sincèrement et depuis bien longtems votre 
très humble et très obéissant serviteur’. 

On the eleventh of the same month Bachaumont received a 
letter from Louis de Cahusac, secrétaire des commandements of the 
comte de Clermont, author of various comedies, tragedies, and 
operas, and a contributor to the great Encyclopédie (f.53): 


Je viens de goûter, Monsieur, le plaisir le plus vif que puisse 
éprouver un bon Citoyen: que j’ay de graces 4 vous rendre! 
Votre idée est grande, Noble, et digne de la gloire de la 
Nation*. Vous avez tout prévû dans votre Mémoire: Les 
avantages sont Démontrés, et tout autre projet doit paroitre 
si petit à côté du vôtre, que je n’oserois douter du succès de 


33 this may be Nicolas Baille (or address itself to and glorify the entire 
Bayle), a conseiller honoraire in the nation rather than simply the royal 
grand conseil and another ‘parishioner’. court. See Diderot, Les Salons, ed. 

34 Bachaumont’s mémoire reflects the Roland Desné (Paris 1955), pp.37-44. 
growing conviction that art should 
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vos soins. J’en joüis d’avance et comme votre ami et comme 

François. Bonjour, Monsieur, c’est toujours avec un nouveau 

plaisir que je reçois des marques flateuses de votre amitié, et 

ie vous assure de ma reconnoissance et de l’attachement aussi 
tendre que respectueux avec lequel jay l'honneur d’être, 

Monsieur, Votre très humble et très obéissant serviteur. 
Finally, this series includes two anonymous and undated 
letters on the subject of Bachaumont’s project. The first, a 
‘Lettre de mr.... 4 m. de Bachaumont’, records a temporary 
setback (f.57): “Ainsi par le destin nos Vœux sont traversés! La 
Marquise, mon cher Citoyen, est à sa Maison de Campagne. J’ay 
pris le parti d’Ecrire et de tout envoyer. Voila ce que je mande. 
Je souhaite que vous trouviés mes sollicitations aussi vives que 
Pest l’ardeur qui nous enflamme, je compte vous voir ou ce 
matin ou ce soir. Vale’. 

There follows the ‘Lettre de mr. . . . à madame de Pompadour’, 
soliciting the support of the king’s mistress, who was, of course, 
an enthusiastic patroness of the arts: ‘Vous trouverés, Madame, 
dans le méme Paquet une Lettre de M. de Ste. Palaye, que vous 
connoissés, et un mémoire de M. de Bachaumont, qui seroit bien 
digne de vous connoître, concernant la Place où la Ville doit 
Elever la Statué du Roi. L’intérét que vous prenés à sa gloire 
ne me permet pas de douter que vous voudrés bien donner une 
heure de votre Loisir pour lire ces deux Ecrits. Les Arts ont droit 
de vous occuper, et vous étes née avec le gout qui les juge et qui 
les encourage. D’aignés appuyer un Projet seul digne d’un grand 
Roi, et de la Capitale du plus beau Royaume du monde. Un tel 
Monument déposera a la Postérité de la grandeur du Roi, et de 
son goût, et de Pamour de son Peuple. Un dessein si noble doit 
vous plaire, et on vous le présente. C’est lui assurer votre pro- 
tection. D’aignés, Madame, me continuer vos bontés’. 

Around this same time rumours circulated that the king was 
planning to abandon the Louvre to the city of Paris. Bachaumont 
was horrified, for, as noted above, one of his deepest convictions 
was that the capital, and in particular the Louvre, should be the 
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principal royal residence. The author voiced his indignation in 
the following memorandum (f.62), and added some further ideas 
on the proposed equestrian statue: 


On ne peut s'empêcher de trouver extrêmement sauvage 
l’idée, que le Roy donne la ville le principal Palais qu’il ait dans 
sa Capitale, qui est Le Louvre. Le petit château des Thuilleries 
n’en étant qu’un des accessoires, trop petit, et trop peu logeable 
pour contenir le Roy, la Reine, la famille Royale et toute sa 
Cour. Suivant ce projet la maison de ville deviendroit le plus 
considérable Bâtiment de Paris, et le Palais du Roy aux Thuil- 
leries ne seroit plus, pour ainsi dire, que l'Hôtel d’un grand 
Seigneur, ce qui n’est pas convenable. Il n’en est pas icy comme 
dans une République ou dans une ville d’Hollande où la maison 
de ville doit être le principal Bâtiment, parce que l’autorité y 
réside. Dans un Etat Monarchique, et dans la Capitale d’un 
grand Royaume, le Palais du Roy doit toujours dominer, et 
l'emporter sur tout le reste. La maison de ville n’est qu’un 
accessoire qui doit y étre fort inférieur, etc. C’est ce qu’on croit 
avoir démontré dans le Mémoire qui finit par ces mots: Von 
ad docendum; sed tantum ad movendum. 

On ose ajouter a ce qu’on vient de dire, que dans le projet 
dont on vient de parler, le principal objet, qui est la position 
de la Statué du Roy, paroit totalement manqué. Si on place 
cette Statué dans |’Espace qui est entre le Louvre et le Quay, 
elle sera trop prés du Louvre, Le Roy y tournera le dos, 
paroitra en sortir, et mener son cheval a la riviére. Si on la 
met au dela du Quay, et en avant sur la riviére, ce sera bien pis, 
ceux qui passeront sur le Quay, ne la verront que par derriére, 
Elle sera au milieu d’un abreuvoir, paroitra suivre de loin celle 
d’Henry 1v et avoir une grande rivière entre deux. Dans ces 
sortes d’occasions, on ne scauroit trop éviter de fournir matiére 
a de mauvaises Epigrammes. 

L’idée du Roi qui sort du Louvre, qui le quitte, qui Paban- 
donne effectivement pour jamais, puisqu’il le donne 4 la ville 
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à perpétuité, cette idée a quelque chose d’indécent, de triste, 
et même de funeste, qui déplait, afflige, et révolte. 


Around 1755 a plan was revealed to remove the unsightly 
buildings around the Perrault colonnade, under the impetus of 
the marquis de Marigny, the new directeur général des bâtiments. 
That year the abbé Legendre, mme Doublet’s libertine brother 
and one of the ‘holy trinity’ which governed the ‘parish’ (see 
Tate, p.101), lent his support to the project with some ‘Vers sur 
la colonade du Louvre, que l’on va mettre à découvert en 1755’, 


by M. Louis] L[e] G[endre] (f.188)**: 


C’est sous Colbert, cet homme merveilleux 

Qui Scut rendre immortel le Régne de son Maitre, 

Que Pon fit élever ce Monument pompeux, 

Que l’Europe admira dès qu’on le vit paroître 

Depuis ce tems hélas! par quel enchantement, 

Ce chef d’œuvre construit pour les Races futures, 
Est-il offusqué tristement, 

Par un amas confus d’inutiles masures? 

Mais aujourd’hui quels travaux, quels appréts 

Commencent a calmer de si justes regrets! 

Poursuis, cher Marigny, ta brillante Carriére; 

Et marchant à côté de Perrault, de Mansart, 

Montre que tu n’es pas un Ministre ordinaire: 

Rendre tout leur Eclat aux Miracles de l’art 

C’est presque autant que de scavoir les faire. 


The Louvre was not the only building which occupied Bachau- 
mont’s attentions. He was also very much concerned about the 
fate of the so-called ‘horoscopic’ column of the Hôtel de Sois- 
sons, which had been built in the sixteenth century to satisfy 
the stargazing penchant of Catherine de’ Medici and which around 
1750 risked demolition at the hands of the creditors of the prince 


35 for some similar ‘Vers sur le These were printed along with the 
Louvre’ by Voltaire, see M.viii.520. second edition of Bachaumont’s Essar. 
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de Carignan (see Tate, pp.84-86). There are several items dealing 
with this monument in Arsenal 4041, including a mémoire which 
Bachaumont drafted in December 1749 calling for the preserva- 
tion of the column (f.198); here again we see the influence of Italy 
on his esthetics: 


Ceux qui ont acheté la Colonne de l'Hôtel de Soissons, ne 
Pont acheté que pour la démolir, ils la céderoient volontiers au 
prix coûtant, ils épargneroient par là les frais de la démolition, 
on peut la faire estimer avec très peu de dépense, on pourroit 
se contenter de la restaurer seulement. On pourroit dorer d’Or 
en feuille la sphère de fer qui est au haut de la Colonne, ou y 
mettre simplement à la place de la Sphère, un Trophée de pierre 
ou de plomb doré avec quelques légers attributs de la paix 
[1748], et sur le pied d’Estal de la Colonne mettre une courte 
inscription dont la pensée seroit: que ce [monument] élevé 
autres fois pour une science aussi fausse que frivole, vient d’être 
restauré et consacré à un Evénement plus vray et plus utile, 
c’est-a dire, à la Paix et au Pacificateur. On appelleroit cette 
Colonne, la colonne de la Paix, elle constateroit Epoque de 
ce grand et heureux événement; on mettroit au bas de l’inscrip- 
tion le nom des Restaurateurs, etc. 

Cette Colonne pourroit en quelque chose ressembler à la 
Colonne milliaire qui étoit au milieu de la ville de Rome, et 
d’où partoient tous les grands chemins de l’Empire Romain. 

Projet d’une inscription pour la Colonne de l'Hôtel de Sois- 
sons. On suppose qu’elle est transformée en Fontaine 
publiques. 


À footnote states: ‘Un Citoyen zélé et passionné pour les beaux 
Arts vient d’acheter cette Colonne (en mars 1750) et l’a cédé à la 
Ville qui en fera une fontaine.’ Was this Bachaumont himself? 


36 it was, but not until 1812. In set’ (1748); this, too, was printed with 
Arsenal 4041 (f.192) there is an ‘Epître the second edition of Bachaumont’s 
am. de Tournehem sur la colonnade Essai. 
de l’hostel de Soissons, par m. Gres- 
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We have the testimony of two contemporaries— Grimm and 
Fréron—that it was.’ Further evidence in the affirmative is pro- 
vided by some verses which the abbé Legendre addressed to 
Bachaumont in 1750; the column is presumed to be speaking 
(f.209): 

Amateur des beaux arts, généreux Citoyen 

dans l’horreur du néant j’allois être entraînée 

en me sauvant des mains d’une troupe éffrenée 

Toi seul de cette horreur affranchis mon destin; 

puisse à jamais Paris conserver ta mémoire 

Et tous ses vrais enfans, indignés de l’affront 

graver en lettres d’or aux fastes de l’histoire 

au lieu de Médicis le nom de Bachaumont. 


Thanks apparently to Bachaumont’s generosity, the column 
still stands today, adjacent to the Bourse de commerce amidst the 
deserted alles. 

One of Bachaumont’s fellow amateurs in the field of art criti- 
cism was La Font de Saint-Yenne. La Font is generally considered 
today as the founder of modern art criticism, and he championed 
along with Bachaumont the right of the amateur to judge the 
work of professional artists*. In Arsenal 4041 there is an extract 
of La Font’s important L’ Ombre du grand Colbert (La Haye 1749), 
followed by a fascinating note in which Bachaumont details his 
previously unknown personal relationship with his colleague 


(ff.109-111): 


38 on La Font see André Fontaine, 


37 Correspondance littéraire, 1X.317- 
Les Doctrines d’art en France (Paris 


318; Fréron, Lettres sur quelques écrits 


de ce temps (1751), iv.344-345; see 
also Mémoires secrets, i.270-271 (29 
August 1763). There are three auto- 
graph letters of Bachaumont (to 
Antoine Moriau?) concerning the 
column in the bibliothèque de l’Insti- 
tut (collection Godefroy, ms.541, 


ff.242, 244, 246). 


1909), pp.253-259; Roland Desné, 
‘La Font de Saint-Yenne, précurseur 
de Diderot’, La Pensée (1957), lxxiii. 
82-96; Virgil W. Topazio, ‘Art 
criticism in the Enlightenment’, Stu- 
dies on Voltaire (1963), xxvii.1642-3. 
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En mil sept cent quarante sept, il parut une Brochure anonime 
intitulée, Réflexions sur quelques Causes de l’Etat présent de la 
Peinture en France, etc. Je n’en connoissois point l’auteur: Je 
lus cette Brochure; j’y trouvai du bon et du mauvais, quelques 
jugemens justes, et d’autres faux, des Louanges outrées, et des 
Critiques injustes, à toût prendre, plus de bon que de mauvais, 
et sur tout, de bonnes intentions de la part de l’auteur. J’en dis 
du bien; cela se répandit dans le monde: Comme j’y étois loué 
en passant, on crût que j’étois connus de l’auteur, et que j’avois 
quelque part à cet Ouvrage; on m’en parla dans cet Esprit; à 
cela je répondis que l’auteur m’étoit absolument inconnu, ce 
qui étoit vrai et que la preuve que je n’avois eû aucune part à 
l'ouvrage, c’est que j’osois dire, qu'étant peut-être plus au fait 
de Certains détails que l’auteur, les fautes qui étoient dans son 
Ouvrage n’y seroient pas, s’il me l’avoit communiqué avant 
l'impression. 

L’auteur ayant appris que j’avois dit du bien de son Ouvrage, 
vint men remercier, et men apporta un Exemplaire; Je Pen 
remerciai, et de m’y avoir loué, et je pris la liberté de lui dire sur 
son Livre ce que je viens d’en dire; il me demanda la permission 
de venir quelques fois chés moi, étant mon plus proche voisin, 
ce que j’ignorois parfaitement; je lui répondai qu’il me feroit 
honneur, et quelques jours après j’allay lui rendre ses visites; 
voilà tout le Commerce que nous avons eû ensemble, pendant 
le quel tems il m’a paru un honneste homme, Doux, poli, ayant 
quelques connoissances, et sur tout amateur très zélé des beaux 
Arts: Je m’informai de lui, j’appris qu’il voyoit bonne Compa- 
gnie, qu’il y étoit aimé et estimé comme un galant homme fai- 
sant de bonnes actions Charitable, ayant de la pitié, et de bonnes 
moeurs. 

Ce petit ouvrage ayant désobligé quelques artistes qui s’y 
crurent fort maltraitez, je conseillay à l’auteur de faire une 
Lettre par la quelle il justifieroit ses intentions, et leur feroit 
une espèce d’excuse, il me remercia de mon Conseil et me promit 
de le suivre; effectivement il fit cette Lettre et la fit imprimer 
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sans me la communiquer avant l’impression; quand elle paru je 
la lue; je fus assez content du commencement où je trouvai qu’il 
s’efforçoit de réparer en quelque façon le tort qu’il pouvoit 
avoir fait à ceux qu’il avoit trop critiquez. Mais quelle fut ma 
surprise quand je trouvai vers la fin de la Lettre un endroit où 
il disoit que l'Ecole françoise dépérissoit tous les jours au lieu 
d’augmenter, etc. Je fus indigné de cette double méprise de sa 
part et lui en fis de vifs reproches; il m’avoua que cela lui était 
échapé et qu’il en étoit bien faché: Le mal étant sans Reméde 
je le priay avec Instance de ne plus Ecrire sur ces Matiéres, 
il me le promit, et effectivement il laissa la cette discution; 
mais quelque tems après son Zèle se ranima et il donna 
L’Ombre du Grand Colbert, Ouvrage dans le quel avec 
quelques fautes on trouve d’Excellentes Réflexions sur bien 


des Choses. 


Bachaumont next takes steps to ward off any charge of collusion 
between the two authors: 


Quand ce dernier ouvrage fut répandu quelques personnes 
crurent y reconnoitre bien des choses qu’elle m’avoient entendu 
dire plusieurs fois, je m’étois méme amusé a écrire quelques 
Mémoires a peu prés sur ces Matiéres que j’avois lus ou prestés 
à un petit nombre d’Amis dans le goût de ces Choses là. Sur 
cela quelques autres se sont imaginés que j’avois presté mes 
Mémoires à l’auteur de L’ombre du grand Colbert, et que je 
l’avois excité à en faire usage dans son ouvrage, ce qui est mani- 
festement faux, puis qu’il est très vrai que je ne lui ai presté que 
quelques uns de mes Mémoires après que son ouvrage a paru, 
et en dernier Lieu, parce qu’en ayant entendu parler, il avoit eû 
envie de les lire. 

Au reste on ne doit pas étre étonné que des Personnes qui 
aiment les mémes Choses, qui s’en occupent, qui s’en amusent, 
qui en parlent souvent ensemble, pensent, parlent, écrivent a 
peu prés les mémes Choses; Voila, je crois, 4 peu prés, tout ce 
qu’on peut dire sur cette Matière, etc. 
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In the light of this document it is scarcely surprising that 
L’Ombre du grand Colbert was bound along with the second 
(1752) edition of Bachaumont’s Æssai sur la peinture and various 
other pieces”. 

As Gossman points out (p.141), Bachaumont was much closer 
to the official viewpoint of the Academy in his art criticism than 
was, say, Diderot. It is not surprising, therefore, that we should 
find in Arsenal 4041 a considerable number of items—regulations, 
lists of protectors, etc.—dealing with the royal academies. In 1751 
Bachaumont received a letter, dated 8 September, from the abbé 
Joly, presumably Hugues Adrien Joly (1718-1800), secretary of 
the Académie de peinture et de sculpture, who apologized for his 
tardiness in fulfilling a request (f.3 10): 


Je suis si honteux de vous avoir fait attendre pour cette Liste 
des Protecteurs et Vice Protecteurs de l’académie de Peinture 
[ff.3 11-312], que je prends la Liberté de vous adresser ce paquet 
n’osant paroître devant vous. Cependant, je pourrois vous 
citer, pour m’excuser, que j’avois des choses pressantes a faire 
pour votre ami M. Coypel, mais j’aurois mauvaise grace de faire 
étalage pour aussi peu de chose dont vous avez bien voulu 
m’honorer. Je wai pas jugé apropos de translater ma Liste sur 
l'imprimé comme vous me l’aviez dit, parceque j’ai remarqué 
en suivant les Regitres de l’académie que ce que j’ai l’honneur 
de vous remettre étoit beaucoup plus exact. 


As previously noted, Bachaumont was fond of suggesting how 
literary classics could be transposed to the plastic arts. For 
example, at one point he wrote to Boucher offering advice on how 
to execute nine tapestries based on La Fontaine’s Psyché (see 
Tate, p.74). In Arsenal 4041 there is a supposed letter from 
Jean Racine to the painter de Troy, followed by some interesting 
remarks on Æsther (ff.352-353), in which Bachaumont sketches 


89 Recueil de diverses piéces (Rotter- 
dam 1752), ix. 
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out nine tableaux based on the play (the number nine seems to 


have had a special appeal): 


ter. Le Couronnement d’Esther par Assuérus. Le Diadème 
doit estre un Cordon ou Tresse d’or, ou un Ruban d’or brodé 
de Perles. 

2e. Les Annales. Assuérus assis presque couché sur une 
Espèce de Lict à l’Antique dans une Alcove, surmonté d’un 
Pavillon, et sur une Estrade; se fait lire les Annales de l'Empire 
et paroist attentif, et étonné“; il est environné de quelques 
Conseillers et des Principaux officiers de sa chambre, on verroit 
sur une Table plusieurs Rouleaux, le Lecteur seroit le Premier 
Secrétaire d’Estat et seroit assis, les autres seroient debout. 
Les Lampes finiroient et le jour commenceroit. Voyez la suitte 
de ce Mémoire. 

3e. Le Triomphe de Mardochée. Il doit avoir un Diadéme 
d’or sur le front, et estre vétu d’une Robe de Pourpre. 

4e. L’Evanouissement d’Esther. Assuérus doit la toucher de 
son Sceptre d’or. Voyez Esther acte rer, scène 3e. Et la scène 7e, 
acte 2e; et l’Estampe par M. Le Clerc, etc. 

se. Les Devins consultez. Assuérus assis sur un Siège d’or à 
lantique et les Devins debout autour d’une Table sur laquelle 
il y auroit plusieurs Rouleaux de Papiers sur lesquels il y auroit 
des figures magiques et astronomiques tracées, une Sphère d’or, 
et des Instruments de Mathématiques, etc. Ce seroit un Rem- 
brant tout pur, etc. Voyez le se vers de cette scène, etc. et la 
suitte de ce Mémoire. 

6e. Le Concert. Un Concert exécuté par des femmes, et 
donné à Assuérus par Esther dans un Salon magnifique, 
Assuérus et Esther assis sur une Espèce de Sopha d’or et envi- 
ronnez des Grands de la Cour, des officiers et des Gardes debout. 

7e. Le festin d’Assuérus*. Le Tableau représenteroit un 


40 “Et J’ay pâli deux fois au Terrible 41<C'est donc Icy d’Esther le 
Récit / qui vient d’en retracer l’image Superbe Jardin / Et ce Salon Pompeux 
à mon Esprit (Bachaumont’s note). est le lieu du festin’ (Bachaumont’s 

note). 
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Magnifique Salon préparé pour un festin, une Table, des Buffets, 

de la Musique, dans des Tribunes et des Cassolettes; on pren- 

droit le moment où Assuérus entre et surprend Aman qui 
embrasse les Genoux d’Esther. Quoy ce Traître sur vous porte 
ses Mains hardies! etc. Esther seroit assise et Assuérus parois- 
troit étonné, il seroit suivy des Grands et de ses Gardes, etc. 

8e. Mardochée présenté à Assuérus au Milieu de sa Cour par 

Esther au retour de son Triomphe. 

ge. Le Supplice d’Aman. Aman traisné à la Queuë d’un 
Cheval Noir, conduit par deux Soldats et environné de Gardes 
et de Peuple, au Milieu d’une Place publique: Il y auroit un 
Moyen d'éviter qu’un sujet aussy terrible fût trop horrible et 
dégoûtant, et voicy comment: Il faudroit prendre le moment 
auquel Aman vient d’estre attaché, ainsy Il ne seroit point 
encore déchiré mais habillé Magnifiquement, on pourroit 
même luy faire détourner un peu le visage et par la même raison 
Il faudroit que la Tête fût auprès de la Croupe du Cheval à peu 
près comme l’a pratiqué M. Le Brun dans son Louis, etc. 

Ce Tableau feroit pendant pour la grandeur avec le Triomphe 
de Mardochée, et feroit un contraste parfait, puisque le Triom- 
phe de Mardochée seroit la Récompense de la vertu, et le sup- 
plice d’Aman la punition du Crime, etc. 

Il faut lire la Tragédie d’Esther, on y trouvera ces 9 Tableaux 
tout faits, et peut estre plusieurs autres. 

Bachaumont’s interest in matters theatrical is further reflected 
in a letter he received in January 1749 from Jean Monnet (1710?- 
1785), a playwright and director of the Opéra comique (1743, 
1752-1756), of the théâtre de Lyon (1745), and of a French troop 
in London (1748). The letter, in rather halting French, was sent 
from London and was accompanied by Monnet’s ‘Projet d’un 
opéra ambulant et d’une comédie ambulante pour Lyon, Marseille 
et Bordeaux’, an early foreshadowing of present-day attempts to 
decentralize French culture and at the same time an idea for 
feeding talent into the capital; the letter also sheds further light 
on Bachaumont’s circle of acquaintances (ff.629-630): 
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J’ay reçu la Lettre que vous m’avés fait l'honneur de m’écrire 
et jay communiqué au chevalier Servandoni l’article qui le 
regarde. Nous sommes l’un et l’autre pénétré de vos bontés et 
nous vous prions de vouloir bien nous les continuer. Je n’ai 
put donner que 4 représentation depuis, non pas que la populace 
s’y soit oposée comme le bruit en a couru à paris mais d’autres 
raisons dont je ne scaurois vous rendre compte pour le présent 
ont donné lieu à cet Evénement fâcheux; quoi qu’il en soit ceux 
qui ont jugés à propos de faire cesser mes représentations ne 
ont pas fait sans avoir eu dessein de me dédommager de la 
plus grande partie de ma dépense. Je sollicite et je compte sur 
les secours des honnêtes gens dont j’ay gagnés la bienveillance 
par mon malheur et la façon dont je me suis comportés. Je suis 
fort étonné, Monsieur, que Mgrs. les Ducs de Gesvres et 
D’aumont ayent trouvés des difficultés à mon Projet, je ne voit 
rien de si aisé et rien de si utile tant pour les spectacles de paris 
que pour les 3 villes que je demande pour mon établissement. 
Tout ceux à qui j’en ai parlés sont de mon sentiment. Je prend 
la liberté, Monsieur, de vous Envoyer une 2e copie de ce projet 
où j'ay fait quelques changement. Vous m’obligerés beaucoup 
de le faire parvenir 4 Mgr. le Maal. de richelieu et 4 Mgr. le 
Comte Dargençon. Mr. L’abbé de Bernis qui aussi des bontés 
pour moy peut beaucoup de ces côtés là et ce qui seroit de plus 
heureux pour moy, ce seroit la protection de Mad. de Pompa- 
dour et je suis trés persuadé qu’elle aprouveroit le projet. Je 
croy qu'il seroit tout aisé de le luy faire voir. Il est inutile 
d’exciter le coeur pour mettre l’esprit dans mes intérêts, ils se 
servent trop bien l’un et l’autre chés vous, je désire seulement 
que vous vouliés bien vous ressouvenir de moy à l’Egard du 
Chevalier Servandoni; il n’attend que le moment qu’il aura fini 
icy pour rejoindre paris, ce sera au plus tard dans les rer jours 
d’avril, il vous prie, Monsieur, de luy ménager les ouvrages que 
vous luy proposés; il est après faire un marché avec un seigneur 
de cette ville pour décorer dans une maison neuve une gallerie 
et une grande sale en architecture, le tout en marbre, il disposera 
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son dessein de façon que les douses bustes deviendroit néces- 
saires; comme je connois beaucoup ce seigneur et qu’il a quelque 
confiance à mon intelligence, je ferés tout ce que je pourrés pour 
luy faire faire cette emplette. Nous luy parlerons aussi du buste 
de Louis 14. Je vous prie d’être bien persuadé de mon affection 
et du respectueux attachement avec lequel je suis, Monsieur, 
votre très humble et trés obéissant serviteur.‘ 


A Londres ce 18 janvier 1749 


Arsenal 4041 is full of memoranda and notes on a wide variety 
of artistic and urbanistic topics. Other items of some interest 
include: a mémoire on the esplanade at the end of the Tuileries 
gardens (1750), forming the background to remarks on that 
subject in Bachaumont’s Essai (f.114); a printed song on the 
Louvre, in mock-patois, which Bachaumont circulated in 1755 
(ff.190-191; cp. Grimm, 1 April 1755); some plates engraved by 
the comte de Caylus, a famous archeologist and another of 
Bachaumont’s friends (f.419)#; two memoranda on horse racing 
in the English manner, suggesting, with sound economic reasons, 
the importation of this sport into France (ff.436-439)*; and a 
mémoire, addressed to the duc d’ Orléans, on changes in the Palais- 
royal gardens (f.450). 


42 the reference here may be to the 
busts of the first twelve Roman em- 


44 an appended note reads: ‘Il manque 
à M. Bachaumont 98 planches pour que 


perors belonging to comte d’Argental 
and described by Bachaumont in his 
mémoire for Frederick (Arsenal 3505, 
ff.201-202). See also Tate, p.114. 

43 on Monnet see an entry in the 
Mémoires secrets for 18 February 1772 
(xxi.307-308): ‘Le Sr. Monnet . . . fait 
actuellement imprimer les mémoires 
de sa vie, sous le titre de supplément au 
Roman comique’. 
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son Recueil de Dessins soit aussi com- 
plet que celui de l’Académie’. 

45 here Bachaumont refers to Fran- 
çois Alexandre Pierre de Garsault 
(1673-1778), the captain of the stud- 
farms of France and an authority on 
horses. That Garsault was a ‘parish- 
ioner’ is suggested by Prévost’s letter 
to Bachaumont of January 1741. See 
Tate, p.101. 
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The third volume of manuscripts, Arsenal 4900, is given over 
almost exclusively to papers dealing with the Scottish expedition 
of Bachaumont’s protégé, the marquis d’Eguilles, who in 1745 
went as the semi-official agent of Versailles to join the ill-fated 
Jacobite rebellion, led by prince Charles Edward Stuart, against 
George II. These are primarily letters from Eguilles to Bachau- 
mont and mme Doublet—his ‘cher papa et chére maman’—and 
have been published elsewhere. There are, however, a few 
significant unpublished pieces. Among them is an éloge by Bachau- 
mont of Eguilles’s grandfather, Boyer d’Eguilles, a conseiller in 
the parlement of Aix and a celebrated collector of objets d’art. 
The portrait, which offers an interesting view of the life of an 
eighteenth-century parlementaire, reads in part: 


Jusqu’icy nous n’avons considéré M. D’ Aiguilles que comme 
amateur des arts, point de vûe sous lequel son nom brille avec 
Eclat; mais qui n’est ni le seul, ni méme le plus beau sous lequel 
on puisse l’envisager. L’amour des arts ne fut point en lui un 
gout exclusif, et leur culture ne faisoit pas son unique occupa- 
tion. Il sçut conserver, à l'Etude des Loix, la plus grande partie 
de son tems. Trop éclairé pour ne pas connoitre la nature et 
l’'Etenduë des obligations du Magistrat, il fit voir qu’il en avoit 
une juste idée en les observant avec une religieuse Exactitude; 
mais quelqu’importante que soit l’administration de la justice la 


unpublished letters of Eguilles in the 
National library of Scotland (ms.5075, 
ff.115-116; ms.5137, ff.146-147, 193- 


46 ‘Un protégé de Bachaumont: cor- 
respondance inédite du marquis 
d’Eguilles’, ed. Paul Cottin, Revue 


rétrospective (1886-1887), iii.95-168, 
217-240, iv.121-144, 217-240, V.73-96. 
On this correspondence see my “The 
Marquis d’Eguilles: a protégé of 
Bachaumont’, Studies on Voltaire 
(1967), lviii.1501-14, and my Petit de 
Bachaumont, pp.49-58. There are some 


195). In the British museum (Add. 
mss.32807, ff.189-190) there is a letter 
of 18 March 1747 from Eguilles (to 
the duke of Newcastle?), in which he 
pleads for assistance in his effort to be 
returned to France from imprison- 
ment in Carlisle! 
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vie d’un homme qui en est chargé fournit ordinairement une 
scène peu variée. C’est une répétition journalière des mêmes 
fonctions, une pratique constante des mêmes devoirs, un Exer- 
cice habituel des mêmes Vertus. L’uniformité règne dans toute 
la suite de ses jours, et quelques lignes peuvent faire l’histoire 
et l’Eloge du plus vertueux magistrat (f.6). 


This passage is strikingly similar to remarks made by Bachaumont 
on the magistrate class in his autobiography (see Tate, pp.36-37). 
The irony is that for some forty years he presided over a salon, 
the ‘parish’, which was, in Grimm’s words, ‘trés parlementaire’ 
(Correspondance littéraire, 1X.317-318). 

In addition to Eguilles another young Southerner in mme 
Doublet’s salon was the free-thinking Bimard de La Bastie (see 
Gossman, pp.55-56). Arsenal 4900 contains two letters of La 
Bastie to Bachaumont, both autograph. In the first, dated 28 Feb- 
ruary 1746, he asks Bachaumont to forward a letter to their fellow 
‘parishioner’, Eguilles (f.50). The second letter, written on 
11 March of the same year and expressive of a charming southern 
naïveté, gives insight into Eguilles’s experiences in Scotland and 
into the Jacobite campaign (ff.5 4-55): 


Vous trouverez peut-étre, Monsieur, que j’abuse de votre 
complaisance, et que je prens un peu trop a la Lettre certaines 
phrases qui ne partent que de votre politesse. Que voulez-vous, 
c’est votre faute, voila comme nous sommes en provence, nous 
croions bonnement ce que l’on nous dit. Vous m’assurez dans 
votre Lettre que vous ne demandez pas mieux que de me rendre 
service, et moi, sans autre examen, je vous prens au mot, et je 
continué à vous donner des commissions. Je fais plus, vous me 
dites par manière de compliment que vous ne m’avez pas oublié, 
et que vous avez quelques fois parlé de moi. Je me suis apercu 
mille fois que ces termes ne signifioient rien, surtout dans le pais 
où vous êtes, on est convenu de s’en servir sans conséquence. Je 
n’ai nulle raison de croire qu’il y aura une exception en ma 
faveur, et cependant, tant est grand le pouvoir de Pamour- 
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propre. Je me suis figuré que vous pensez réellement ce que 
vous me dites. Je n’ai pas douté un moment de votre sincérité. 
J'ai jugé de vous par moi-même, je serois bien fâché d’être 
détrompé. Je reviens à la commission que je prens la Liberté 
de vous donner, c’est de faire tenir cette lettre à Mr. d’éguilles, 
je reçois de tems en tems de ses nouvelles. Il oublie toujours de 
me faire sçavoir son adresse. Vous m’apprenez que c’est chez 
le cardinal de Tencin“? que vous envoiez celles que vous lui 
écrivez. Mais vous ne m’apprenez pas si je puis me servir de la 
méme voye, vous voiez donc bien qu’il faut que je vous charge 
de ce soin jusqu’à ce que je sçache de quelle façon je dois m’y 
prendre pour vous épargner cette peine. Les dernières nouvelles 
que j'ai reçues d’écosse ne sont riens moins que bonnes, il me 
dit que les montagnards ont abandonné le prince stuard, et ce 
qu’il y a de plus cruel, c’est la victoire qu’ils remportérent à 
falkirk [17 January 1746] qui est cause de cette désertion”. Ils 
ont voulu porter dans leurs tannières le butin qu’ils avoient fait 
dans cette bataille. On espère qu’ils reviendront pour se mettre 
en état de déserter une autre fois. D’éguilles me mande qu’il y a 
apparence qu’ils sortiront plus redoutables que jamais. En 
attendant quel séjour et quelle vie. Du chaume pour tout cou- 
vert. De la farine d’orge pour toute nourriture, de la neige par 
dessus le genouil. Des froids épouvantables, des marches con- 
tinuelles sans sçavoir trop où l’on va, voilà les moindres de leurs 
inquiétudes. Je ne sçais comment notre ami peut supporter tant 
de fatigues, lui que j’ai vii ne pouvoir pas souffrir de froid de 
marseille avec huit chemises sur le corps. Il me mande cepen- 
dant que sa santé se fortifie, ce qui me prouve que l’homme fait 
ce qu’il veut quand il le veut bien. Je crains comme vous qu'il 
ne s’attache trop à la fortune du prince édouard, et qu’il ait de la 
peine à le quitter dans le malheur, quand même il seroit rappellé 


47 Tencin was the uncle of the Ar- 110, 111-119) Eguilles tells his pro- 
gentals and a worker in official circles tector Bachaumont about this battle 
for the cause of the ‘parish’. and about the frightful desertions of 


48in his correspondence (iii.1o7- the highlanders. 
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par la cour de france, son mérite, sa situation, son malheur 
sont plus que suffisans pour lui faire tout abandonner pour le 
suivre. Dieu veüille qu’il réussisse, les apparences sont contre 
lui. Ce qui me fait le plus de peine, c’est que ce prince aiant paru 
en Angleterre, personne ne s’est déclaré en sa faveur, preuve 
certaine que les coeurs ne sont pas pour lui. Sa réligion est un 
grand obstacle à son établissement, il y a bien des gens qui sont 
étonnez qu’il n’en ait changé. Je voudrois fort que d’éguilles 
revint et qu’il fût emploié dans quelque cour où il put dormir 
et manger à son aise et tout son saoul“. Vous m’avez promis 
de me faire sçavoir tout ce que vous apprendrez sur son compte, 
je vous somme de votre parole. 

Ne seroit-ce pas être trop présomptueux que de vous faire 
des offres de service? Et de quelle utilité vous peut être un misé- 
rable provincial habitant du bout du monde [Marseilles]? 
Effectivement je conviens de mon impuissance, mais en revan- 
che j’ai beaucoup de bonne volonté, n’est-ce pas quelque chose? 
Elle est si rare dans ce siècle, voiez si vous pourrez en tirer 
quelque chose. 


We now come round full circle and return to the man with 


whom we began—La Curne de Sainte-Palaye. In 1739 and again 
in 1749 Sainte-Palaye made trips to Italy, partly because an 
‘italienische Reise’ was de rigueur for the cultivated aristocrat 
of his day, partly because he was searching for documents relative 
to French history (see Gossman, pp.70 ff.). Ina series of six letters, 
extending from 2 May to 18 November 1749, he kept Bachau- 
mont and mme Doublet (and via them the whole ‘parish’) fully 
informed of his travels and experiences. These letters, written 
in an elegant prose, shed light on the close-knit, ‘family’ char- 


49 but in a letter to Bachaumont of 
18 January 1747 Eguilles speculates as 
follows on the cause of one of his many 
‘fevers’: ‘Je crois, entre nous, que 
j'en étois redevable à quelques bou- 
teilles de vin que la compagnie et 
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acter of the group. The first, written in Verona on the evening 
of 2 May 1749, indicates that Bachaumont had sent his friend the 
first of his ‘Mémoires sur le Louvre’ (April 1749) for appropriate 
distribution and promotion (f.303 [203]): 


Javois fermé ma lettre pour nôtre cher Président [de Mei- 
niéres], Madame, lorsque j’ai receu vôtre feuille du 11 de ce 
mois qui mérite bien un petit mot de remerciement: j’ai leu le 
Mémoire sur le Vieux Louvre dont je suis très content; j’en 
ferai l’usage que désire M. de Bachaumont à qui je fais mille 
compliments de la continuation de son zêle. Nous allons demain 
coucher à Vicence, et nous serons le 4 ou le 5 à Padoue: il n’y 
aura plus de là qu’à nous laisser aller au doux penchant de la 
Brente pour nous rendre à Venise; j’y souhaiterai bien les 
douces influences du printems sur nôtre cher Docteur [Camille 
Falconet?]. Mille actions de grâces à tous ceux qui se sou- 
viennent de nous, particulièrement à Made. d’Argental; Dieu 
veuille que Tournier [?] vous tienne parole. Vous ne pouvez 
désirer autant que nous le bonheur de nous retrouver dans le 
sein de votre paroisse; nous ne la perdons pas de veue un 
instant, et nous n’aspirons au terme de notre voyage que pour 
vous y donner le reste de nos jours des marques de nôtre plus 
tendre attachement. 


Another letter, written in Rome on 16 June 1749, points up 
what can only be called Bachaumont’s ‘code trait” among his 
contemporaries—indolence (ff.306 [206]-307 [207]): ‘Ne craignez 
pas, cher Citoyen, que je veuille vous tirer du sein de vôtre 
paresse, ou vous arracher à vos importantes occupations pour 
vous obliger à me faire réponse. J’exige au contraire que vous ne 
m'en fassiez pas; il me suffit de savoir de vos nouvelles par 
Made. Doublet avec qui l’on n’ignore rien. ... Nous avons 
aujourd’hui mon frère et moi disné chez M. de Troy avec qui 
nous avons beu de très bon vin de Bourgogne à vôtre santé: vous 
et tous vos amis, surtout M. de Valory® ont passé en revue dans 


50 amateurs in Bachaumont’s circle. 
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notre conversation; mais entre nous soit dit, on ne vous pardonne 
pas d’avoir choisi M. Mariette dans vôtre mémoire pour un des 
arbitres à consulter en matière d'Architecture: je ne sçai si l’on ne 
pourroit pas vous chicaner sur les autres avec plus de raison’. 

On 24 June Sainte-Palaye sent a letter to mme Doublet which 
sheds further light on Bachaumont’s circle (f.308 [208]-310 
[210]); it reads in part: ‘Je reçois au retour de nôtre pèlerinage 
vôtre feuille qui fait le bonheur de nôtre vie: je voudrois y trou- 
ver de meilleures nouvelles de la santé de notre cher Docteur et 
de notre cher Président: j’espére cependant, pour ma consolation, 
que leur misére n’aura pas de suitte: je compte beaucoup sur leur 
courage et sur leur vigueur naturelle: embrassez les bien pour 
moi, et joignez y M. de Bachaumont a qui j’ai oublié de mander 
mot du pauvre Subleiras’™. 

A final letter, probably of 18 November 1749, offers informa- 
tion on Sainte-Palaye’s views on contemporary painting (f.315 
[215]): ‘Je renvoye à M. de Bachaumont le Mémoire de ses 
demandes apostillées de la main de M. de Troy. J’ai trouvé en 
effet le dit Respondant abbatu et vieilli à mon arrivée: il estoit 
alors incommodé: il est beaucoup mieux à présent. L’age et les 
infirmitez n’affoiblissent point son amour pour le travail: il 
s’occupe continuellement, et ce qu’il fait est d’un ton plus noble, 
plus riche, et plus male que tous les tableaux de nos peintres 
modernes. Il ne trouve point parmi les Peintres Italiens des 
concurrans fort redoutables: le seul Baltoni est employé aux 
grands sujets d’histoire, et fait actuellement un très grand tableau 
pour l’Eglise de S. Pierre: s’il réüssit on le copiera en mosaïque, 
comme l’on copie un des derniers qu’avoit fait le pauvre Subley- 
ras. Ces mosaïques sont merveilleuses, et tous les jours l’on y 
ajoute de nouveaux degrez de perfection: le détail qu’il faudroit 
pour les expliquer ne se peut faire que par une longue conversa- 
tion dans le cabinet de l’incomparable M. de Bachaumont que 
je révère’. 

51 Pierre Subleyras (1699-1749) was 
a French painter who lived in Rome. 
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Additional items of interest in Arsenal 4900 include: a letter 
of Eguilles to Bachaumont on 24 February 1742, not published 
in Cottin’s edition (f.42); a letter dated 19 April 1746 from the 
chevalier Stuart to Charron, a naval commissary at Dunkerque 
(ff.66-67); three letters to Bachaumont from Eguilles’s father, a 
procureur général in the parlement de Provence, touching in their 
concern over the son’s well-being (ff.140, 261 [161], 292 [192]); 
and various documents pertaining to the abbé Gédoyn, Bachau- 
mont’s friend and relative; these form the sources for the author’s 
biographical preface to an edition of Gédoyn’s works® (ff.317 
[217] ff.). 


Conclusion 


In conclusion we may say that these papers shed considerable 
additional light on Bachaumont’s wide circle of acquaintances 
among amateurs and artists. More significantly, they reflect the 
eighteenth-century belief that art should have moral and social 
ramifications—a conviction that would reach a peak in the great 
Revolution™. It’s hoped that these documents may bring to life 
the still obscure figure of Bachaumont, whose merits as a writer 
and thinker deserve to be more widely recognized! 


52 this letter concerns merely a minor 53 Nicolas Gédoyn, Œuvres diverses 
financial matter, but it may have con- (Paris 1745), pp.v-xvii. See Tate, 
siderable significance if indeed it pp.45-48. 
indicates that prince Charles Edward 54 on this point see James A. Leith, 


was in Lille on 19 April 1746, only The Idea of art as propaganda in 
three days after the battle of Culloden! France, 2750-2799 (Toronto 1965). 
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